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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





JULY, 1880. 





Arr. I.— BISHOP WILEY’S VISITATION OF CHINA 
AND JAPAN. 


China and Japan: A Record of Observations made during a Residence of Several 
Years in China, and a Tour of Official Visitation to the Missions in both Coun- 
tries in 1877-78. By Rev. I. W. Wiey, D.D., one of the Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 548. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1879. 

To one standing casually upon the ocean beach there seems to 
be only the same eternal roar, and wave after wave dashing 
apparently upon the same strand. But if that observer, in his 
childhood, knew some rock far beyond the reach of the stout- 
est surge, and now beholds it embraced by the ocean, he irre- 
sistibly draws the conclusion that the continent is yielding to the 
sea; and if such a process were known to be rapidly going on 
in every part of the earth, natural philosophers would not hes- 
itate to express apprehensions that at some day, more or less 
distant, land would entirely disappear, and this globe become 
one vast sea. 

When a great Church like the Methodist Episcopal is known 
to have been without a strictly foreign mission until thirty 
years ago, but has now its Conferences in all quarters of the 
globe, and its thousands of members and hundreds of preach- 
ers redeemed during that period from heathenism, and when 
it is known that like success has attended the missions of 
numerous other evangelical bodies, our faith rises to positive 
assurance that if the Church is faithful to her great commission 

Fourts Serres, Vor. XX XII.—27 
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“the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

In the volume now under review, we have the testimony 
of an intelligent witness with respect to one of the most im- 
portant missions of the world. He saw it first in 1851, and 
spent three years there faithfully discharging his duty as mis- 
sionary physician of the Foochow Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, forsaking his post only when sickness and 
bereavement left him no ability to continue his work. He saw 
it again in the year 1877, when, as a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he went to Foochow in the discharge of his 
episcopal duties. Nearly a year in all was occupied with this 
official visitation, and he, therefore, had rare opportunity for 
observations of a most careful kind. What of Methodism did 
this missionary leave in China in 1854? and what did this same 
missionary, worthily exalted to be a bishop, find on his return 
to China in 1878 ? 

The entire China mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at the departure of Dr. Wiley, in 1854, was in Nantai, and on 
Middle Island, both suburbs of Foochow. The great city itself 
had not so much as been entered. When Bishop Wiley revis- 
ited the mission, in 1878, the performance of his duties required 
him to skirt nearly the whole coast of China. He had to take 
in the capital of the empire, and extend his supervision to the 
farthest north, for the North China Mission had “some ap- 
pointments as much as four hundred miles away from Peking, 
reaching up north to the great wall, and south into the prov- 
ince of Shantung.” In the intervening space there were con- 
stant and faithful itinerations on the part of the missionaries, 
after the style of the fathers of American Methodism. To 
complete his visitation the Bishop had to sail five hundred 
miles up “the wonderful river Yang-tsze-Kiang to Kinkiang, 
in the province of Kiang-si, one of the largest and richest of 
the provinces of China,” and go the length of the picturesque 
Po-Yang Lake for one hundred miles, with industrious millions 
lining its shores. The three districts that compose this Cen- 
tral China Mission extend we learn not how far westward, for 
the Bishop’s time did not admit of prolonged or minute visita- 
tion. The old mission at Foochow had penetrated, as he says, 
within the walls of the imperial city, and well-nigh covered the 
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entire Fuhkien province. Well might the good Bishop exclaim 
as he stood in Peking: 

How great things has God wrought in so short atime! Twenty- 
five years before, my most sanguine dreams could not have reached 
the thought that in this brief time missionary stations would be 
established along the northern coast of China from the Yang-tsze 
to the head of the Gulf of Pi-chi-li, and that the ministers of 
Christ would be building chapels within the “Imperial City,” 
and establishing schools within the shadow of the Imperial resi- 
dence itself. But here it is, a realized fact; and from this great 
center the “glad tidings” are sounding forth through nearly all 
Northern China. 


The increase of the area of the mission in twenty-five years 
is truly amazing. It has grown from a single point to cover 
more square miles to-day than are covered by England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland combined ; and it is still growing as never 
before. 

Not area alone, but every other feature of the mission, is ex- 
panded. In 1854 there was not a single Methodist Episcopal 
Church building in all China, nor any thing worthy to be 
called a chapel. We have not been able to learn from “ China 
and Japan,” or indeed from any other source, precisely the num- 
ber of these now existing, but they are to be counted by scores, 
with parsonages, school-houses, hospitals, press-building, ete., 
aggregating in value more than one hundred thousand dollars. 

When Dr. Wiley left China, in 1854, there was not in all the 
empire a single native member or minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Wiley found in 1878 three distinct 
missions, one of which he organized into an Annual Conference. 
There was a zealous membership of the Church of more than 
two thousand, and a gifted native ministry verging closely upon 
one hundred in number. The author’s hope in publishing his 
work must be realized, and contrasts so striking must interest 
and encourage those who are really laboring for the regenera- 
tion of these peoples. 

Progress is to be read in every line of this book. Here is a 
man who only twenty-five years before had doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, traversed the Indian Ocean, and through weary 
months of voyaging at last reached the Pacific. Now, taking 
his seat in a railroad car, at the close of July, 1877, and pass- 
ing over the continent, holding en route three Annual Confer- 
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ences, he arrives at San Francisco by September 1, ready to de- 
part for China. A steamer was not ready till September 12, 
and yet on October 1 he was entering the harbor of Yoko- 
hama, in Japan. The Bishop marks the event as follows: 


On the one side of us is a smoking volcano; on the other, the 
sublime Fuji-yama, an extinct volcano, a perfect cone, nearly 
thirteen thousand feet high, with its summit capped with snow, 
glistening in the sunbeams. It was one of the grandest sights I 
ever saw, and is the pride and glory of Japan. All along, on 
both sides of the bay, are strung the Japanese villages. At two 
o’clock we anchored in the bay of Yeddo, before Yokohama, a 
mixed city of foreign and Japanese life. 


At San Francisco, before his departure, the Bishop had found 
what he justly terms “genuine missionary work” among the 
Chinese on our own coast, and gives a passing notice to the 
heroic Gibson and his Christly efforts. The house, the chapel, 
the school; the retreat for women, were all inspected, and the 
Bishop concludes that this mission to the Chinese in America 
ia, destined to triumph, and become an important element in 
the wise and just settlement of the vexed “Chinese question.” 

The Bishop’s duties did not at this time detain him in Japan; 
hence in twenty-four hours he was off to Kobe, the port of Ozaka, 
the New York of Japan; thence through the Inland Sea, than 
which he thinks nothing on earth can be more beautiful. He 
Bays : 

Our course lay among more than a thousand islands of every 
conceivable shape, some of them entirely bare, but most of them 
covered with the richest verdure, and nearly all cultivated and 
terraced to their very summits, All of them are mountainous, 
full of peaks and water-washed ravines. ‘Towns and cities, some 


of them fortified, are seen hid away in every little bay. It hag 
heen like traveling through Fairy-land. 


October 13 the steamer was at the mouth of the Woosung, in 
China, twelve miles from Shanghai. As she moved up the 
narrow and crooked river the changes that twenty-five years 
had wrought greatly impressed the Bishop. He says: 


Then Shanghai was just becoming a port of foreign trade. A 
few inferior hongs and dwellings were stretched along the river, 
and the stream was literally crowded with native junks of all 
sizes and classes, with here and there only a sailing ship or two 
from foreign lands. Now every thing is changed. As we en- 
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tered the river we saw a huge fortification, into the construction 
of which foreign ideas and Toaken skill had largely entered. A 
little farther up the river was an arsenal, where natives, instructed 
and guided by foreigners, are manufacturing all kinds of large 
and small fire-arms. Near it is a ship-yard, where the natives 
are manufacturing steam and sailing vessels and gun-boats. 
Two fine symmetrical gun-boats, built entirely by Chinese, were 
lying here at anchor. As we ascend the river fom but few of 
the old cumbersome junks, and notice that they have been dis- 

laced by steamships, many of them owned by the “Chinese 

erchants’ Steamship Company.” The harbor now presents 
quite a foreign, instead of a Chinese appearance. Along the 
banks of the river were beautiful villas; and when we reached 
the city, instead of the few bungalows and hongs of twenty-five 
yess ago, there was a magnificent foreign city, with some a8 

ne buildings as the eye could wish to see. To be sure, beyond 
this foreign city there was the old native Shanghai, shut up with- 
in its walls, as immovable, as noisy, as dirty, as ever. 


The ever hospitable Lambuth welcomed the Bishop to his 
home in the city, and they sweetly worshiped together. That 
home of this beloved brother of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, like the temple of Janus, was never closed in 
time of war, but, unlike the temple of Janus, it also stands open 
in time of peace. “Fraternity” at the Shanghai mission house 
has been a clear, unremitting, and abundant stream. Of the 
mission of the Church South the Bishop says: 

Our brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have 
& very prosperous mission, whose oo are in this city. 
They have work in Shanghai, Kahding, Naziang, Wangdoo, Soo 
Chow, Fahuho, Singkyung, and Tsungsoo; four foreign mission- 
aries and six native preachers, four deacons and two elders, nine 
schools, and the “ Clopton Girls’ Boarding School,” with over a 
hundred children in their schools. 


But the Bishop was not a sauntering, idling tourist ; he had 
earnest work to do, and nothing but work, and in forty-eight 
hours he was again under way. 

The Chinese steamer upon which he embarked gave consider- 
ably reduced fare to missionaries, showing how the more ad- 
vanced Chinese appreciate missionaries and their work. The 
president of the steamship company had in early life received 
much education and training under Dr. Brown, a well-known 
missionary. They proceeded up the bold and rocky coast, all 
along which for seven hundred miles are missionary outstations, 
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which were in view from the steamer, where native or foreign 
missionaries are laboring to evangelize this empire. 

As they passed up the coast the Bishop was surprised to find 
that the Yellow River had changed its place of embouchure 
into the ocean. Years ago it discharged its immense volume 
of muddy water into the Yellow Sea, a hundred miles below 
the great Shantung promontory; now it has cut for itself a 
new channel, and empties into the Gulf of Pi-chi-li, a hundred 
miles north of the promontory—fitting emblem, this, that Chi- 
nese immobility is passing away. “This promontory extends 
far out into the sea, and is a couple of hundred miles in width, 
and all over it are mission outstations of the American South- 
ern Baptist, American Presbyterian, and United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland.” The vessel grounded in the Peiho, and, 
with Rev. Mr. Lowry, the Bishop forsook it for a donkey that 
bore him to Tientsin. 


Tientsin is the great emporium for the north of China, as Can- 
ton is for the south. It extends for several miles on both sides 
of the river, on the banks of which are many quays and docks, 
with large public buildings, chief of which are the custom-house, 
warehouses, and temples. The stores are handsome and well fur- 
nished, but the private houses are no ornaments to the streets, 
being built, as in all large Chinese cities in the North, within a 
court inclosed by a brick wall. We find here a busy scene. All 
the vessels of the “ Chinese Merchants’ Company ” were hurry- 
ing up rice to be conveyed from this port into the interior, to re- 
lieve the terrible famine. Here we see the weakness of Chinese 
civilization. Tens of thousands of bags of rice were piled upon the 
docks, with no means but donkeys and donkey-carts to convey 
any of it two hundred miles into the interior to touch the fam- 
ine-stricken district. This was, in part, the cause of the great 
amount of suffering—not the lack of food, but the inability to 
convey it to the starving people. 


During the episcopal tour in North China from this point 
all became Chinese. There was no alternative in travel but 
mule carts or Chinese boats, of which the company chose the 
latter, but were almost sorry they did so; yet had the decision 
been otherwise, it might have merely reversed their regrets. 
They at length reached Tung Chow, one hundred and twenty 
miles from Tientsin, and thence proceeded at once to Peking, 
the center of the North China mission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
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Having completed his duties in North China, the Bishop left 
the great city of Peking on the 6th of November, the cold 
weather threatening to close the navigation of the Peiho, and, 
therefore, hastening his departure. Taking chair and cart, the 
company, passing out of the eastern gate of the southern city, 
soon struck the Grand Canal, which with the Peiho extends to 
Tientsin and stretches thence onward across the Yellow River 
to the Yang-tsze-Kiang. This canal is wide and deep every- 
where, and without locks, the boats being dragged with great 
labor up sluices to the different levels; often unloaded and 
loaded again at the other level. Between Tung Chow and 
Peking this is necessary five times. The country was beauti- 
ful, the modes of agriculture after the style of Bible times, 
and the road self-constructed. As they entered Tung Chow at 
sunset, a poor carter, whose cart had passed over his leg and 
broken it, was seen surrounded by a crowd in great consterna- 
tion because they saw the man could not stand. The physician- 
Bishop set the limb, but had great difficulty in persuading the 
friends of the poor fellow not to remove the bandages. This 
Christly service rendered, he passed on. From Tung Chow 
they had a beautiful run to Tientsin, which is “a well built city, 
but one of the most filthy ... in all China, and where all sani- 
tary laws are set at defiance.” All the drainage of the city 
finds its way into a moat ten feet wide, which surrounds the 
city wall, and disgusts the traveler with its stench as he crosses 
it to enter any one of the city gates. Dogs and pigs dis- 
pute with humans the possession of the streets. The Bishop 
writes : 

In the western part of the city, on the river bank, we saw the 
ruins of the Roman Catholic cathedral, left after the massacre 
and fire of 1870. They have refused to rebuild it, but after re- 
ceiving a large amount of indemnity, far more than they lost in 
money value, left these ruins standing as a monument of the per- 
secution and the martyrdom of their priests and nuns, and went 
into another part of the city to erect their building. Some 
twenty-two persons lost their lives in this outbreak in ‘Tientsin in 
1870, most of them Catholic priests and nuns. 


Thence our travelers took steamer to Shanghai. Several 
tedious days of detention on the bar at the mouth of the Peiho 
failed to convince them of the desirableness of the protection 
which the Chinese think is thus afforded by nature to Peking. 
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In due time they were again amid the delightful hospitali- 
ties of the home of Rev. J. W. Lambuth. Here at Shanghai 
another steamer received them, and bore them five hundred 
miles up the Yang-tsze-Kiang to Kiukiang. The chief city 
passed on this great river was Nanking, the old Ming capital. 
Our author describes it with his customary perspicuity and 
beauty of style. We indulge in extracts of greater length than 
usual because of the special interest of the passage : 


The streets are not so broad as those of Peking, but are on the 
whole cleaner and better paved, and bordered with handsome 
shops. The ancient palaces have nearly all disappeared. The only 
monuments of royalty which remain are some sepulchral statues 
not far from the walls, and are near an ancient cemetery which 
the foreigners call the Tombs of the Kings, and they form an 
avenue leading up to the sepulchers. They consist of gigantic 
figures, like warriors, cased in a kind of armor, and stand on either 
side of the road, across which at intervals extend finely-carved 
Pilaus. The ruins also of colossal figures of horses, elephants and 
other animals may still be seen scattered about. Nothing has 
made Nanking more celebrated abroad than the Porcelain Tower, 
of which, alas! we have now to speak in the past tense, and say 
that it stood pre-eminent above all other buildings in China for 
its elegance, the quality of the material of which it was built, 
and the ae sxe of gilding with which its exterior was em- 
bellished. This building, and the report that the tower was cov- 
ered with gold, and that the great gilded ball at the summit was 
also of solid gold, led to its destruction by the iconoclastic and 
avaricious rebels. Its form was octagonal, divided into nine 
equal stories, the circumference of the lower one being one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and decreasing gradually to the top. Its 
base rested upon a solid foundation of brick work ten feet high, 
up which a flight of twelve steps led into the tower, whence a 
spiral staircase of one hundred and ninety steps carried the visitor 
to the summit, two hundred and sixty-one feet from the ground. 
The outer surface was covered with tiles of glazed porcelain of 
various colors, principally green, red, yellow, and white. The 
body of the edifice was of brick, At every story there was a 
projecting roof covered with green tiles, and a ball suspended 
from each corner. The interior divisions were filled with a great 
number of little gilded images placed in niches. This remarka- 
ble structure was built in 1430, having been nineteen years in 
building. 

Nanking has extensive manufactures of fine satin and crape, 
and the cotton cloth which foreigners call nankeen, but of which 
very little now reaches foreign coasts, derives its name from this 
city. Paper and ink of fine quality, and beautiful artificial 
flowers of pith paper, are produced here. Nanking is renowned 
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for its schools and literary character as well as its manufactures, 
and in this particular still stands among the first places of learn- 
ing in the country. It has large libraries and bookstores, all in- 
dicating and assisting literary pursuits, and the superior care and 
elegance of the editions of the classics published here combine to 
give it this distinguished place. 


Wu-hu is a modern annex to the city of Nanking, exhibiting 
externally the impress of foreign civilization in its streets, 
architecture, stores, ete. To all the cities along the river the 
missionaries from Kiukiang extend their itinerations. 

Kiukiang is described as a walled city, about four miles in 
circuit, on the south bank of the river; and our mission prop- 
erty is admirably located, part of it within the walls, and part 
without in the foreign “concession.” Engrossing duties filled 
up the stay of the Bishop, and then he promptly retraced 
his steps to Shanghai, and bade Kiukiang a final adieu. The 
Bishop says: 

Kiukiang is admirably located for a mission center, being sur- 
rovnded in every direction for many miles by towns or cities, 
nearly all of which can be reached by rivers or lakes. The 
climate is very mild, and gives every indication of healthfulness. 
None of these cities opened on the river are fulfilling the hopes 
of foreigners as places of foreign trade, but are found to be very 
thriving and enterprising places for native manufactures and 
trade, and very important and promising for missionary opera- 
tions. We have reason to congratulate ourselves on the success 
and hopeful increase of our mission on the —_ river, Our mis- 
sionaries entered Kiukiang late in 1868. We are the only mis- 


sion operating in and around the city, except an occasional itin- 
erant visitation from representatives of the “Inland Mission.” 


The city of Shanghai is on the right bank of the Woosing, a 
branch of the Yang-tsze-kiang, about twelve miles from its 
mouth. It has a population of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and the wall of the city is about three miles in cireum- 
ference, pierced by six gates. A canal flows all around the 
wall, and three canals, with numerous small branches, penetrate 
the city. The projecting roofs of the low wooden houses over- 
hang narrow streets that are paved with tile and are reeking 
with filth and vilest odors. The shops are numerous and well 
stocked. Our author continues: 


Shanghai is really a triple city, native, foreign, and mixed. 
The native city is surrounded by the universal wall, dark, gloomy, 
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and dirty, every-where wearing the aspect of squalor and want. 
No foreigners live inside the walls. Indeed, one can hardly 
think of a more miserable imprisonment for a foreigner than to 
be compelled to live within those walls, All the missionaries 
are, however, working within the city, while dwelling outside. 
The foreign city consists of three “ concessions”—English, 
American, and French—stretching for three miles along the 
curve of the river, and separated from each other by narrow 
creeks. This foreign city is really beautiful and quite unique, 
as it differs from all other cities by combining the European 
and Oriental style in its buildings and general appearance. 
There are some very magnificent buildings. The Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Company’s building is one of the finest in 
all the East. A public garden runs for quite a distance along 
the river. The long beautiful curved street-way bordering the 
river is called “The Bund,” and is open all along one side to the 
river, and is built up with very imposing buildings on all the 
other side, nearly all of them having tasteful front yards, filled 
with semi-tropical vegetation. ... It is a suggestive fact that . 
the Chinese are every-where pressing in among the foreigners 
with their homes and business, and most of them building Chi- 
nese homes and stores in an improved Chinese style, showing that 
they can appreciate an improvement on even Chinese houses and 
comforts, while some of them come boldly to the front, and build 
large stores and hongs, and enter into direct competition with 
foreigners, even in matters of foreign trade. . . . ‘The missionary 
force working in and about Shanghai numbers about thirty, En- 
glish, Scotch, and Americans. Drs. Yates, Muirhead, Nelson, 
Young, Lambuth, Roberts, and Farnham, seem to be leaders 
among them. The Church of England has a fine cathedral as 
an architectural structure, but almost worthless to speak or hear 
in. The Presbyterians have a neat church building for English 
services; and the “non-Episcopals” have a union chapel for En- 
glish services. The Presbyterian Publication House is an exten- 
sive building, and is doing a great and good work in publishing 
the Scriptures and many other works in the Chinese language. 
From Shanghai as a center these missionaries are operating far 
out in the country, all the missions having “outstations,” some 
of them a hundred miles away. 


The Bishop now proceeded down the coast to the mouth of 
the river Min, on which is situated Foochow, his next point of 
destination, and to him and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
generally the one of far greatest interest. The important cities 
of Ningpo and Hangchow are noticed as having been passed 
en voyage. The vessel now suddenly tacked and bore them 
into the Min. Winding their way “through a picturesque 
group of islands, called the White Dogs, and which seem like 
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savage sentinels guarding the entrance of the river,” they pur- 
sued their way. Scenes familiar to the Bishop twenty-five 
years before met his vision on every side, and he was well- 
nigh overcome by the inexpressible emotions that were nat- 
urally excited. Yet many changes had taken place. When 
he first entered this river the Portuguese lorchas were the 
most eligible conveyance within his reach. Now he was sail- 
ing up the river in a snug little English steamer. The Bishop 
says : 

In the summer of 1851 we chartered one of these vessels at 
Hongkong, and a voyage of eight days along the bleak and bar- 
ren coast of China brought us to this same outlet of the river. 
Now three or four lines of steamers are running up and down 
the coast of China, and regular steam communication is kept up 
between Foochow and Shanghai on the north, and Hongkong and 
Canton on the south, 


The pages under review abound in fine descriptive passages, 
and the one that introduces us to the city of Foochow is worthy 
to be presented as a specimen. The author says: 


The scenery of the river Min inspires universal admiration, 
Travelers have frequently compared it to the picturesque scenery 
of the Rhine, but Americans find a better comparison in the 
beautiful scenery of the Hudson, which it equals in grandeur and 
surpasses in the beautiful blending of the rich low-lands, culti- 
vated rice-fields and tributary streams. The principal entrance 
to the river is narrow, bounded on each side by ranges of lofty 
and undulating hills, most of which, however, have been made to 
yield in many places to the ingenuity of Chinese cultivation, and 
exhibit in numerous spots along their steep sides beautiful ver- 
dant terraces, producing on their level surfaces a large variety 
of articles of food. This beautiful and striking feature, exhibit- 
ing the industry and ingenuity of the Chinese husbandman, is 
constantly repeated along the steep and naked sides of the high 
mountain range which extends along the northern side of the 
river, as well as on the more gentle slopes of the numerous hills 
which range in varied scenery along the southern bank of the 
stream, and the effect is too beautiful to weary the observer by 
its repetition. This narrow pass is now strongly fortified by the 
Chinese government. 

After passing between the two hills, which almost meet to- 
gether at the mouth of the river, the stream widens into what 
appears to be a beautiful hill-bound lake, enlivened along its 
banks with numerous villages, and dotted over its surface with a 
multitude of small boats, constituting the homes of a large num- 
ber of natives who make their living by fishing and disposing of 
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their supply to the people of the villages along the river. On the 
right bank of the river is a large village, Kwantow, where there 
is a military establishment and a custom-house, which used to be 
the general clearance office for the city of Foochow. 

Continuing to ascend the stream, the traveler reaches another 
narrow pass, called the Mingang, with columns of rocks on either 
side, piled up to the height of a thousand feet, between which 
the deep waters rush with great velocity. Beyond this the 
stream again widens into a beautiful, broad, and deep river, 
skirted on the north by a high, broken range of mountains, glit- 
tering here and there in the sun’s rays, with the torrents and 
cascades which rush down its precipices. On the south side 
it is adorned by alternating hills and large level areas of paddy 
fields, through which in one place is seen winding a large creek, 
leading back into the fertile country, and in another opening out 
into a deep ravine, through which flows a large branch of the 
river, which here returns to meet again its parent stem, from 
which it had separated a few miles above the city of Foochow. 
In the north-western extremity of this view of the river are seen 
two beautiful and, in this warm climate, ever green islands, lifting 
their hemispherical forms from the bosom of the river; and about 
three miles to the south of this, at the other extremity of the 
scene, is discovered a large triangular island, on the upper ex- 
tremity of which rises the seven-sioried pagoda which has given 
its name to this island. This part of the river constitutes the 

rincipal ee BS for vessels of large tonnage. In it were now 
ying a number of sailing vessels and several steamers. 

After ascending above the Pagoda Island the river separates 
into two large branches, the principal of which, taking a north- 
easterly direction, leads to Foochow; while the other, ascending 
more to the south and west, again joins with the principal branch, 
about eight miles above the city, after encircling a large and 
fertile island about thirty miles long, and which, opposite the 
city, is six or seven miles in width. As soon as we rounded the 
head of Pagoda Island, we felt that the old Foochow of twenty- 
five years ago had wonderfully changed. As we turned toward 
the right bank to look for our venerable friend of twenty-five 
ge ago, the high, picturesque mountain range of Kushan, we 

eheld, stretching along the line of the river, for quite a mile in 
extent, a large number of foreign buildings, and heard the puff of 
steam-engines and the clatter of hammers, which indicated to us 
another great arsenal and ship-yard, owned and directed by the 
Chinese government. Lying in front of these buildings were four 
very fine-looking gun-boats that had been built by the Chinese. 

As we ascend the river the range of mountains recedes from 
the stream, and in irregular and broken masses sweeps along the 
northern boundary of the large amphitheater in which lies the 
city. On the southern bank of the other branch of the river is 
another high range of exceedingly irregular hills, whose dark 
outlines are visible from Foochow, thus completing the beautiful 
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basin in which the city is situated. One of these hills, quite 
abrupt and mountainous, called Tiger Hill, which towers up in 
the distance just opposite the city, is supposed to have a strange 
influence over the destinies of Foochow. It is said that an early, 
prophet declared that when this hill, which terminates in an 
abrupt precipice on the river’s edge, should fall, the city would be 
destroyed. To prevent this great catastrophe two large granite 
lions are set up within the city walls immediately facing this 
threatening hill, which are supposed to counteract all evil in- 
fluences of this rugged elevation. 

As we come nearer the city we discover that another wonder- 
ful change has taken place. All along the southern side of the 
river we now see a number of foreign houses, many large mer- 
chant’s hongs, and many beautiful homes on the side of the hill 
back from the river. A foreign population of about two hun- 
dred, and a foreign trade of millions of pounds per year, has 
sprung up in the city since we left it, twenty-five years ago. 
But old China is still the same. As we approach the city, hun- 
dreds of “ sampans,” or small row-boats, and larger vessels more 
permanently located, here throng the river, and serve as resi- 
dences for their owners. These water residences are one of the 
striking features of Chinese life, and are found in all parts of the 
empire. ‘The river population of Foochow must amount to sev- 
eral thousand souls, born and reared and spending their lives on 
these boats. Here, too, are the many junks of the olden time, of 
all forms and sizes, from the massive uncouth vessels coming 
down from Shantung, to the neat little black painted crafts of 
Hingpo; and these vessels pursue the same old method of sail- 
ing down the coast during the early fall and winter by the aid 
of the north-east monsoon, and then lying here for nearly six 
months, to sail back again when the monsoon shall have changed 
to the south-west. Here, too, in the center of the river, is the 
same Tongchiw, or Middle Island, connected with the banks on 
each side by stone bridges and densely covered with buildings, 
and occupied by a busy, thriving multitude, numbering several 
thousands. Several native official residences are found on this 
island, and formerly we made our own home upon it, accompanied 
by two mission families. 


This city is the capital of the Fuhkien province, which has 
an area of fifty-seven thousand square miles, and a population 
of fifteen millions of the most hardy and adventurous natives of 
the empire. On the south side of the river isa great suburb 
called Ato, containing a population of fifty thousand, with ex- 
tensive shops and markets and numerous massive temples. As 
it is well said: 


Circumstances have fixed this locality as the chief center of our 
mission at Foochow. Here, on an extensive compound on the 
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southern face of the hill, we have five excellent residences, one 
of them owned by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
We have a large three-story girls’ boarding-school, also belong- 
ing to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. We have an- 
other large three-story building, with basement, the lower part 
of which may be called the “ Methodist Book Concern” of Foo- 
chow, and the remaining two stories may be designated the 
“Theological Institute,” of the Foochow Conference. 

On the front face of the hill we have a fine brick building 
known as the Tieng-ang Tong, the “ sg omg Rest Church,” 
divided into two compartments, the one for English and the 
other for Chinese service. A little removed to the west of this 
great compound is located the home and hospital of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, under the direction of Miss Sigour- 
ney ‘Trask, M.D. 


On the west bank of the river is a still more populous sub- 
urb, extending two miles above the great bridge, and one mile 
below it, spreading out in some places considerably over the 
plain, and containing not far from one hundred thousand souls. 
On its main thoroughfare, leading to the gate of the city, is the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Iong Tau, and in another por- 
tion of this same suburb is another commodious church, called 
Ching-Sing Tong, “Church of the True God,” the first church 
erected in our China Mission. 

The one hundred and fifty pages of the work that follow’ 
from this point are occupied with a vivid description of the 
city of Foochow and its environs, with a lucid historical sketch 
of the city, especially as connected with Christian missions, 
and particularly those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Deeply interesting accounts of the transactions of the confer- 
ence, and of the exercises and institutions connected therewith,. 
are also given. The Bishop was also among the heathen and 
Mohammedan temples of the region, and saw the ceremony of 
the false worship therein, and gives us his meditations thereon. 
He also favors us with a most discriminating consideration of 
the character and writings of Confucius, which concludes the 
whole. All these various chapters are interspersed with inci- 
dents illustrative of Chinese manners and customs. Of these 
well-written and deeply-interesting chapters we can give but 
the merest outline. 

We follow the Bishop as he enters within the walls and 
threads his way through the ten-feet-wide streets, jostled by 
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baskets of fruit, bags of rice, boxes of tea, sedan-chairs, etc., 
the din of gongs and bells, angry and vulgar epithets, and per- 
petual cries of “Look out!” “Take care!” and “ Keep to the 
right!” ringing in his ears. He does not accept the multitude 
of temples that he beholds as evidence of the devotion of the 
masses to the reigning faith; but, on the contrary, the temples 
themselves bear witness to the decaying state of these idolatrous 
and unmeaning systems. 


Nearly every one of them exhibits evidences of deser- 
tion and decay. Many of them seem never to be opened at 
all, and are covered with dust and filth; others, entirely aban- 
doned, are crumbling into ruins, Their walls are fallen and over- 
grown with weeds and mosses. Their spacious courts are empty 
and desolate, and their huge idols are broken and crumbling to 
dust on their deserted shrines. 


At one place he turned aside for a noisy wedding procession, 
while at another he saw the drill of native soldiers who had 
been trained under French and English officers, and felt that the 
Chinese were becoming formidable as a military power. He re- 
visited the place where years ago he had accompanied the Brit- 
ish Consul to witness an execution, and from which he had fled 
after seeing two, out of nineteen, decapitated. He accepted 
an invitation to a Chinese wedding in high life, and felt 
quite at home, treading upon Brussels carpet, and surrounded 
by foreign pictures, easy-chairs, sofas, etc., though feast and 
customs were all Chinese. He toiled up the Kushan Mountain 
to the magnificent ancient monastery of the Bubbling Spring, 
(Kushan,) near its summit. His eye could hardly be satisfied 
till he had fully taken in the field where for years he had 
toiled in great faith and some hope. All this sight-seeing was 
but incidental to the greater business for which the Bishop had 
come to Foochow. 

His visit to the rural regions was chiefly that he might in- 
spect the mission work at Kucheng. <A delegation of native 
Christians met the visiting company two miles outside of Ku- 
cheng, who were re-enforced at a nearer point by the presiding 
elder, the saintly Hu Yong Mi, and other members of the 
mission. We cannot pause to rehearse the affecting Christian 
experiences that the Bishop records as given at the love-feast, 
or to speak as we would of the high Sabbath at Kucheng, or 
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of the great spiritual outpouring with which the assembled 
Church was favored. Every part of the occasion was of a type 
to be compared only with Methodism of the olden style, and re- 
minds us of the glory revealed on like occasions to our fathers. 
The chief interest was concentrated in the organization and 
session of the conference, held after the Bishop returned from 
Kucheng to the city of Foochow. The Bishop says: 


It was an occasion of intense interest to myself, as well as to all. 
Twenty-seven years ago I had come to this city among the earlier 
missionaries. ‘T'wenty-three years ago I had left the city with but 
very little encouragement or indication of what was to be the 
grand result. Then there was not a single merchant here, all 
the foreign trade that there was at that time being carried on b 
two opium ships, located near the mouth of the river. Now 
find a large mercantile settlement, filled with elegant residences 
and busy hongs. Then there was not a church nor a native 
Christian; now there are in this city three large churches of our 
own mission, besides several of other missions. Then we could 
not, by treaty rights, pass more than five miles beyond the city; 
now our missionaries and native preachers have their districts and 
their circuits, reaching one hundred and fifty miles to the north 
anc. west, and two hundred miles to the south and east. Now 
there are over four hundred native Christians in the three 
missions and in this Church. I now see before me eighty na 
tive Chinese preachers, and between two and three hundred na- 
tive Chinese Christians, representing a Church membership of 
more than two thousand, ready to be organized into an Annual ~ 
Conference. 


The Bishop transferred five missionaries and fifteen native 
preachers from conferences in the United States, where they 
held their membership, and declared them to constitute the 
Foochow Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, authorized by the General Conference of 1876. Of 
the two secretaries one was native. Committees were raised on 
self-support, opium, Sunday-schools, the Sabbath, ete. Anni- 
versaries were held, and all the business of the conference done 
as in conferences in our own land. The Bishop continues: 


There was an affecting scene when we began the examina- 
tion of character. §. L. Baldwin, who had been superintend- 
ent of the mission, stood first on the list, and Hu Po Mi 
was called upon, as presiding elder, to represent him. The 
venerable brother arose and said: “I cannot do it, I cannot do 
it,” and the tears began to roll down his cheeks, and he said again, 
“T cannot do it. The like was never seen in China; these foreign 
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teachers have come here to teach us of Jesus, and now we are in an 
Annual Conference, and I am called upon to represent the teacher. 
I can think of nothing like it but when the Saviour insisted on 
washing the disciples’ feet.” The whole conference was much af- 
fected. The Sabbath of the conference was a day of full work 
and blessed enjoyment. The love-feast commenced at half past 
eight in the morning, in which a large number of the brethren 
gave excellent and interesting testimonies to the reality, the 
value, and the blessedness of the religion which they enjoyed. 
Some of them had endured serious trials and persecutions during 
the year for the cause they had espoused. ‘To this day it is not 
a matter of gain, but of very serious loss in every temporal and 
earthly respect, to the Chinese who become Christians. It is not, 
therefore, for the hire, which is but a little pittance, which these 
native preachers get from the Missionary Society, that they en- 
ter into this work; but always with great pecuniary sacrifice, and 
with opposition every-where, and with persecution in most places, 
They enter into this work, being called by the Holy Ghost, and 
sustained by a conscious personal Christian experience. Every 
one of our presiding elders could immediately retire from his 
Christian and official character and make three or fourfold 
the amount of money he is receiving in the Christian work. .. . 
Immediately after the adjournment of the conference we had a 
consultation with the missionaries and presiding elders as to the 
distribution of the missionary money ‘appropriated to the native 
preachers. The rate was fixed at three dollars a month for each 
of the preachers, a dollar and a half for his wife, and seventy- 
five cents for each child. As large a part of this as is possible 
is paid by each circuit and district, and the balance is then paid 
by the mission. The conference itself passed a resolution that 
all the circuits in the older work ought to be able to support 
their own preachers in five years from this time, and recom- 
mended that missionary money should not be paid to the preach- 
er, but to the stewards of the charge, as supplementary to what- 
ever they could do, and to be administered by the stewards; and 
they also passed a rule that the amount appropriated to any cir- 
cuit should gradually diminish from year to year, and cease en- 
tirely within a limited period. 

At this scale of prices it really looks strange to an American 
to see such men as Hu Yong Mi, Hu Po Mi, and Sia Sek Ong— 
men who, in character and ability, if they had the same experi- 
ence and acquaintance with American life as they have with that 
of China, would be qualified to fill the highest places in the 
Church in the United States—receiving as the compensation for 
their labor three dollars for themselves, one dollar and a half for 
their wives, and seventy-five cents for each child, making in the 
case of the saintly Hu Yong Mi six dollars a month for his in- 
valuable services. Sia Sek Ong for some years has refused to re- 
celve any missionary money, and has depended entirely upon the 
contributions of his district, which has been able to contribute 
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to him about this same rate of pay. Surely these men cannot be 
suspected of secular or mercenary motives in engaging in this 
Christian service. We were profoundly impressed with the 
godly sincerity and earnest devotion of all these native preach- 
ers. No one can look upon them for a moment without believ- 
ing that God is with them, and that he is using them as his chosen 
instruments for the accomplishment of great results in China. 


Of the schools of the mission only two receive special atten- 
tion in this volume. First, the theological school, in which are 
thirteen bright and promising young men, among them a son 
of Hu Po Mi and one of Hu Yong Mi. There are Christians 
now of the fourth generation of this Hu family. Of the descend- 
ants of Father Hu, who was one of our first converts, four sons 
are now in the ministry, three of whom are in the conference. 
This school of the prophets will henceforth supply an intelligent 
stable ministry for the conference, and is of surpassing impor- 
tance. The second school referred to is the Girls’ Boarding 
School, in charge of the Misses Woolston. Neatness, good 
order, thoroughness, and spirituality are all given as its char- 
acteristics. Due praise is also awarded the medical work, in 
charge of the almost worshiped Miss Dr. Trask. 

The chapter on Confucius is very discriminating and appre- 
ciative. We have never read six other pages in which so 
much is so well said to meet the general want on this subject. 
Confucius, to the author’s mind, just met the limited cravings 
of the Chinese heart of his time. The Chinese are not like 
the people of India, philosophers and metaphysicians, for, as 
Huc has well said, “ They ask of time only what may suffice for 
life ; of science and letters, what is required to fill official em- 
ployment; of the greatest principles, only their practical con- 
sequences ; and of morality, nothing but the political and utili- 
tarian part.” This is just what Confucius has given them. 
But our author says: 


His reign, however, is enduring too long. China can advance 
no further until she breaks away from and passes on beyond Con- 
fucius. He has been a beneficent conservative power during 
the past centuries, but he is utterly unable to carry his people 
beyond the semi-civilized state in which they have been living 
for twenty centuries. Something infinitely broader than Con- 
fucianism is needed to lift this great nation into the higher 
plane of civilization and enlightenment. 
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With a sad heart the Bishop looked upon the receding 
shores of his old-time mission field as he took his departure, 
probably to see it no more. An untold measure of love, of 
anxiety, of sorrow, of bereavement, of prayer, of faith, of 
hope, of toil, on his part are all embalmed in this now great 
mission. Py way of Amoy and Swatow, in due time he 
reached Hongkong. On every side evidences of the influence 
of foreigners were manifest, and yet his observations led him 
to some remarkable inferences. He says: 


The Chinese of Hongkong are very enterprising, and here, as 
well as at Canton and Shanghai, they are gradually taking much of 
the trade out of the hands of the foreigners. They can do it so 
much more cheaply that it is a serious question whether before 
many years they will not make it unprofitable for foreigners to 
do business in China. The natives have this notion themselves, 
and are working toward it. They have bought up a large num- 
ber of steamers, and the government itself is making a large 
number of steam war vessels, Charles of Sweden is fast teach- 
ing Peter of Russia to take care of himself. The Chinese are 
rapidly learning the same lesson. 


From Hongkong the Bishop proceeded to Canton, and 
from that port einbarked for Japan. Canton is of special in- 
terest to Christians of the United States, arising out of the fact 
that most of the Chinese who come to this country are from this 
province. The Methodist Episcopal’Church should have mis- 
sions in Canton. It has at times proposed to have them, but 
lack of means has to this present prevented. In view of this 
we pause to give a few of the Bishop’s observations on Canton. 

The approach to the city is through the Bocca Tigris, and 
up the Pearl or Canton River. The anchorage for foreign 
shipping is at Whampoa, twelve miles below Canton. The 
growth and prosperity of Victoria have diminished the trade 
of Canton. The first thing that meets the eye is the river pop- 
ulation. Not less than two hundred thousand of the people 
of Canton inhabit floating homes. Next you see the frowning 
fort, that tells of Chinese advance in the art of war and national 
defense. The city front is crowded with all sorts of boats. 
The author continues: 


On each side of the river you find a large number of boats 
of considerable size moored to the shore, in which whole fami- 
lies are living. Some of these dwellings are very handsomely 
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carved and gayly painted. On the decks or flat roofs of some 
of them are constructed gardens, where they sit and smoke 
amid flowering shrubs, planted in painted porcelain flower- 
pots. You soon discover also other boats, fitted up in very ele- 
‘ant style, which serves as cafés, where Chinese gentlemen 
fend their evenings. And still another kind is soon seen, the 
most gayly decorated of all, which have carved fronts, gayly 
painted, silken lanterns suspended from their roofs, with look- 
ing-glasses, pictures, and verses of an amatory character inscribed 
on colored paper hanging on their sides. These are called the 
“Flower Boats,” and are sinks of iniquity. The wretched fe- 
male inmates, bedizened in tawdry finery, some of them totter- 
ing on their little deformed feet, appear at the door or on the 
decks, beckoning the passer-by, trying to entice him by their al- 
lurements to enter. Many of these degraded females are, at an 
early age, purchased from their parents, for prices varying from 
five to fifty dollars, and are retained in bondage until worn out 
disease and profligacy. They are then turned adrift by their 
vile owners, with scarcely sufficient covering for their bodies to 
protect them from the weather, or answer the purposes of com- 
mon decency. The career of vice is usually commenced at ten 
years of age, and they seldom live beyond twenty-five years. 

But we were exceedingly glad to see that this unabashed 
profligacy and shame was very much restrained from the bold, 
daring, and impudent character which the whole thing presented 
‘estore of years ago. 


Canton was the largest city the Bishop had seen in China, 
and, dense as populations generally are in China, they are no- 
where else so dense as here. The houses are, many of them, 
two ‘stories high, built of bluish-colored bricks. The streets 
are ‘cleaner but not wider than usual in China. The foreign 
résidences are on the Island Shameen, separated entirely from 
the native city by a canal that flows around it. The island is 
‘beautiful and has many fine buildings. The only mode of con- 
veyance through the city is by sedan, through narrow streets, 
erdwded, as in other cities, with a motley, noisy multitude, bear- 
‘ing all sorts of burdens and pursuing all sorts of employments. 
Lepers and beggars with loathsome diseases are numerous. 

The wall that surrounds the city is six miles in extent, 
éthbracing the “old” and “new” cities, which are divided 
from each other by another wall. Quite as many of the 
population live outside the walls as within. The city is dot- 
‘ted all over with temples and pagodas, and has some fine resi- 
dences. Tinsel and filth are often in immediate contrast, 
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and the rich Chinaman is usually ridiculous for his pride and 
conceit. 

The Bishop visited the Buddhist temple of “the five hun- 
dred gods,” which has five hundred images of saints or deified 
disciples of Buddha, arranged on platforms around the temple. 
They are of life-size, sitting on their folded legs, and each one 
bears something to indicate the reason for his canonization, 
such as eyes turned to heaven that are supposed never to have 
winked, a hand held so steadily out that a bird builds its 
nest in the hand, etc. The Bishop “next visited the Buddhist 
temple of horrors, the chief feature of which is ten cells, in 
which are exhibited the various pains of the Buddhist hell, or 


purgatory.” 


The actual scenes are exhibited in clay figures about two thirds 
life-size. The first cell, about ten feet square, which is about the 
measurement of each of them, is the hall of judgment, where the 

oor wretches are tried. Then came one chamber where a man 
is receiving from the demons a terrible whipping, being stretched 
on the ground face downward, by two men, while the third is 
beating him with a large paddle. The next cell exhibits a crim- 
inal fastened in a frame head downward, and being sawn in two, 
lengthwise. In the next another is suffering the torture of slow 
burning ; another is supposed to be sitting under a red-hot bell. 
In the next they are in cages, and some chained with the Chinese 
cangue ; in another they aré being beheaded ; and in another 
they are ground in a mill, and pounded in a mortar, In the next 
they are boiling a poor fellow in oil, and in the last some poor 
wretches, for having been guilty of eating beef, are being 
themselves slowly transformed into oxen. Several figures in 
this cell present the various steps of this transformation. In all 
these cells numerous figures of demons are looking on with ex- 
pressions of diabolical satisfaction, and, strange to say, around the 
sides of each of the cells are ranged, in scenic manner, mountain 
and hill-side retreats, on which are seen smaller figures of the 
good and saved, seeming to take an equal delight in witnessing 
the pains of the unhappy ones who have missed of paradise. 
Notwithstanding all these horrors booths are rented out before 
all these cells, and a lively traffic is carried on, and the priests 
themselves drive a large trade in selling paper fans, sacrificial 
money, etc., which are to be burned for the use of these suffering 
wretches. 


Canton is the oldest and most difficult of Chinese mission 
fields. The vices and aggressions of foreigners, and the ani- 
mosities engendered by war, seem to have here done their 
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worst. Nevertheless numerous societies are here, doing and dar- 
ing for Christ, among which are the American Board, the 
London Missionary Society, our Presbyterian and Baptist Mis- 
sionary Boards, and the British Wesleyans. This is the field 
of Rev. George Piercy, who went out to China at his own cost, 
and by his Christian zeal won over the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society to adopt him and his work. 

Neither from Chinese books nor the masses of China can a 
clear idea be obtained of the religious systems of the Chinese, 
if such they possess. Such confused notions as exist in the 
one, or are found in the other, are well stated by our author. 
The undefined State religion is not idolatrous, yet the people 
are idolaters. Our author regards Confucianism as not a sys- 
tem of religion but of morals. Taouism is more spiritual than 
the native faith, teaching the separate existence of the human _ 
soul, and future reward and punishment. But, altered and 
corrupted as it now is, these doctrines of Taouism have been 
greatly modified, and made the basis of most absurd opinions 
and practices. 

The author’s history of Buddhism, and statement of its doc- 
trines and usages, are of much interest, but that which is most 
striking is the similarity he traces between this false system 


and Roman Catholicism. Our author says: 
i . 

This is one of the first things that arrests the attention of the 
observing foreigner. He is at once attracted by its great show 
of temples, monasteries, nunneries, way-side joss-houses, frequent 

rocessions, and multiplied festivals. ‘The long-robed and shaven- 
biselied priest, with his slow and measured tread, his pusillani- 
mous air, and his Jesuitical cunning, strikes him as a quite familiar 
personage. Even when he enters the Buddhist temple or monas- 
tery things wear a familiar aspect. The images, the statue of 
the “Holy Mother,” or “Queen of Heaven,” with her babe, the 
walls adorned with paintings, some exhibiting passages in the life 
of Buddha, but more displaying the adventures of the Holy 
Mother, the altar, with its numerous vessels and instruments of 
service, the burning candles, the smoking incense, the ringing 
bells, the service in a foreign tongue, the prostrations, the mock 
solemnity, the muttered prayers, and the monotonous chantings, 
all forcibly remind him of scenes in Romish chapels. Nor will 
it aid in dispelling the illusion to find here and there, in the dif- 
ferent apartments of the establishment, devout-looking priests 
counting over their beads, and repeating over and over again 
the same brief sentences, till he fancies he can almost catch the 
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familiar sounds of “Ave Marias” and “Paternosters.” A visit to 
the library will still aid in the delusion, especially when permitted 
to examine the collection of sacred relics—Buddha’s tooth, the 
bones of the saints, the urns containing the ashes of departed 
priests, etc.; all sacredly kept and looked upon with the pro- 
foundest veneration. Nor will the resemblance be less complete 
by discovering it to be a great ecclesiastical organization extend- 
ing its authorities through various countries; having its infallible 
head in the Grand Lama, its pontifical court, its high function- 
aries, its priests, its monks and nuns of various schools and or- 
ders, its ordinances of celibacy, its holy water, its sales of 
charms, amulets and indulgences, its masses for the dead, its 
worship of relics and canonization of saints, and its womanolatry 
in the worship of Kwanyin, “ the Queen of Heaven.” 


The history of the earliest efforts to introduce Christianity into 
China is somewhat obscure. The author dates the first as early 
as the sixth century by the Nestorians, but traditions of even 
apostolic preaching in China are still extant. While the Nes- 
torians were yet in the field, Jean de Corvin, and several 
other Romish monks, entered it, and probably gathered about 
them a flourishing Christian community. But persecutions 
broke out under Genghis Khan, and with the fall of the Mon- 
gol dynasty, in 1369, all traces of this work disappeared. The 
Jesuits entered the field later, and were fora time in favor 
with the earlier emperors of the Tartar dynasty. Theological 
disputations arose among them, the Chinese became confused 
as to the relation between ancestral worship and the worship 
of the saints, and the Pope sought to settle these contests by 
decrees. This interference the emperor resisted, and plottings 
and intrigues followed, and the Jesuits were banished. There 
remained, however, some traces of this work, which became a 
nucleus of the re-opening of the Romish mission, in 1844. The 
Roman Catholic Church now reports missions in sixteen prov- 
inces, two hundred and fifty-four European missionaries, and 
one hundred and thirty-eight native priests, and nearly five 
hundred thousand members. Our author says: 

The presence and apparent success of these Romish mission- 
aries is not favorable to the real Christianization of China. As 
stated in a previous chapter, they are practicing many injustices 
and much oppression in many parts of China. Their priests are 
assuming official rank and prerogatives. They act in the char- 


acter of magistrates, deciding disputes between the so-called 
members of their Church and other natives, even taking their 
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followers out of the hands of the native authorities and deciding 
cases of crime or debt according to their own judgment or 
prejudice. They even in some places assume to arrest natives 
who are not members of their Church, but who have committed 
a crime against their members, or fail to pay debts which they 
owe them. 

Under a very unrighteous clause in the French Treaty, by 
which they were to receive the lands formerly held by the Jesuits 
in the seventeenth century, they claim large possessions of land 
which they undoubtedly never held, and large compensations for 
grounds which it is impossible for them now to recover. All 
these things tend greatly to increase and intensify in the minds 
of the Chinese, and especially of the authorities, what is realiy 
the greatest obstacle to more liberal foreign intercourse and 
trade, and to more generous treatment of missionaries and their 
work, which is a fear on the part of the government that the 
final object of all foreigners in China is to get possession of their 
government and country. If this fear could be removed from 
the minds of the Chinese, and they could be made to feel that there 
are no ulterior plots or schemes, looking to the endangering of 
their country, or the disruption of their government, all other 
obstacles would soon give way, and we might have free inter- 
course in all parts of China to live and trade and preach the 
Gospel. 


No attempt was made to give the. Bible to the Chinese till 
Rev. Joshua Marshman, of the Baptist Missionary Society, at- 
tempted it in 1799, but it was not really done till Rev. Robert — 
Morrison, of the London Missionary Society, who began his la- 
bors in 1807, accomplished it. The Churches of the United 
States did not send missionaries till 1830, then the American 
Board sent Rev. C. C. Bridgeman to Canton, who was followed 
the next year by Rev. David Abeel, who went to Amoy. In 
1833 S. W. Williams went from the same society, and gave 
forty years to the work. Dr. Peter Parker went out in 18384. 

After the opening of the five ports by the treaty which ter- 
minated the “opium war,” missionaries flowed into China in 
great numbers, and the work of evangelizing the great empire 
has been ever since vigorously prosecuted. Our author con- 
siders that but twenty-five years of actual mission work has 
been done in China, and he says: 


During that twenty-five years the open ports have been in- 
creased from five to sixteen, extending along the whole coast of 
China, from Canton to Peking, and a thousand miles up the great 
Yang-tsze-Kiang; and the places where missionaries actually 
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reside have increased in that time from 6 to 91, and in addition 
to these places of residence there are 511 “outstations” where 
the gospel is preached, The little company of about 30 mission- 
aries in 1850 has grown to 473, and the 11 missionary societies 
operating in 1850 have become 30 in 1877. Of these 11 socie- 
ties are American, 13 British, 3 Continental, and 3 are Bible 
Societies. 

The missionary force is now 344 married missionaries, 66 sin- 

le males, 63 single females, a total of 473. Of these 209 are 

merican, 222 British, 33 Continental, and 8 representatives of 
the Bible Societies. There are 9 English, and 10 American phy- 
sicians, 3 of the latter being ladies. There has been an increase 
within the last ten years of 5 societies, 35 stations, 115 mission- 
aries, and more than 150 outstations. 


The whole is summed up as follows: 91 stations; 511 out- 
stations ; 312 organized Churches ; 43 self-sustaining Churches ; 
243 partly self-sustaining ; 13,035 communicants, of which 8,068 
are males and 4,967 females; pupils, 3,602; in theological schools, 
20 ; students, 231 ; Sunday-schools, 115 ; Sunday scholars, 2,605 ; 
school-teachers, 89 ; colporteurs, 76; ordained native preachers ; 
73; assistant native preachers, 511; Bible women, 90; church 
buildings, 243; chapels, 437; hospitals, 16; patients, 3,780; 
out-door patients, 87,515 ; dispensaries, 24; applicants, 44,281 
money raised, $9,271. 

“China” is concluded by an epitome of the history of Method- 
ist missions in China, which embraces the M. E. Church, South, 
and British Wesleyan missions, giving a total for all these of 14 
stations ; 109 outstations; 103 organized Churches ; 2,319 mem- 
bers; 1,016 probationers ; 71 schools ; 1,288 pupils; 4 theolog- 
ical schools; 51 students; 78 Sunday-schools; 1,375 scholars ; 
25 ordained preachers ; 113 assistant preachers ; 21 Bible wom- 
en; 43 church buildings; 114 chapels; 3 hospitals; 23 indoor 
patients ; 604 outdoor patients; 3 dispensaries ; 681 patients ; 
57 missionaries, and 30 wives. 

These results are both amazing and inspiring. All the more 
so because the work has for this whole period been in its initia- 
tive. Starting from the present vantage-ground, what may it 
not be hoped will be effected within the twenty-five years next 
to come? What, ere a century will end? Truly the evangel- 
ization of this empire, so vast and populous, is not after all 
so very remote. The child may be born that will see China 
a Christian nation. This is an inference from what we see, as 
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well as the product of a living faith that the stone cut out of 
the mountain shall fill the whole earth. 

Seven or eight chapters of the book remain. These are de- 
voted to Japan, and abound in graphic descriptions of scenes 
and scenery; in a history of Christianity in Japan from its 
first introduction, in 1549, by the Jesuits under the leadership 
of Xavier, until it was extinguished at Shimabara by Iyeyasu, 
and of its re-introduction in 1854 in greater purity and power 
by Protestant missionaries; of Shintooism and Buddhism, the 
false religions we would displace by the bringing in of a better 
hope ; and, lastly, of the suffering of women in Japan, and their 
need of the Gospel. The wonderful transformations that have 
so speedily been accomplished in this land appear from these 
chapters to be evidently the morning rays of a new civilization 
that ere long must pervade the whole nation, bearing amid its — 
bursting glories the spiritual regeneration of thousands. 

A mission just begun is thus placed by the side of a mission 
a quarter of a century old, only the more to invigorate the hope 
and strengthen the purposes of the people of God. 

Will the author allow one to whom the great mission work 
is a specialty to render him thanks, on behalf of thousands of 
Christian hearts, for this interesting and valuable contribution 
to the missionary literature of the time ? 





Art. II.—THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 


Data of Ethics. By Hersert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879, 


A ricut estimate of Mr. Spencer’s ethics is impossible without 
referring to his general theory of mind. In common with 
many speculators of the same general tendency, he is very sen- 
sitive to the charge of materialism. Haeckel, Huxley, Spencer, 
and all the rest, indignantly repudiate this charge, and insist that 
only a fool or a knave can make it. Self-confessed materialists 
are as scarce as self-confessed thieves. What is materialism ? 
Materialism has many forms. It may be built upon the 
crude conceptions of matter which are framed by uncritical 
common sense, and it may be built upon a mystical notion of 
matter which defies comprehension. The first form is practi- 
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cally obsolete. For the modern materialist matter is not what 
it seems to be, but something mystic, subtle, wonderful. He 
never tires of dilating upon its mystery; and even while declar- 
ing it to be all-sufficient, he also insists that it is past finding out. 
But to the common mind the essence of materialism does not 
consist in an insight into the nature of matter, but in the 
claim that mind is but the unsnbstantial product of organiza- 
tion. This claim is quite compatible with the loudest wondering 
over the mystery of the molecule, and even with idealism and 
nihilism. The idealist, who regards the organism as an ideal 
thing, may still hold that the organic idea so conditions the 
mental idea that the latter cannot exist without the former. 
The nihilist, too, who views both mind and matter as unsub- 
stantial phantoms, may also insist that mental phantoms can 
exist only in connection with material phantoms. In fact, the 
union of idealism and materialism is nothing rare in the history 
of thought, for it was by this road that German philosophy 
descended into the materialistic slough. Strauss in his work, 
“The Old Faith and the New,” insists that the difference be- 
tween idealism and materialism is of names and terms rather 
than of principles. He himself remained a Hegelian to the 
last. Probably every thoughtful student of Hegel has felt thata 
slight change in terms would turn many parts of his system into 
a scheme of materialistic development. So the left wing under- 
stood the master, and they were not without excuse. The monis- 
tic materialist would have little difficulty in accepting Spinoza’s 
root principles as identical with his own; and there are points 
of view from which parts even of Leibnitz’s doctrine approach 
dangerously near a pantheistic form of materialism. There is 
an idealistic materialism, and there is also a materialistic idealism. 

The ground, then, of the current repudiation of materialism 
by those who still make mind an unsubstantial product is, that 
materialism may be tested by its doctrine of matter and by its 
doctrine of mind. The monists judge themselves by their doc- 
trine of matter, while common sense judges them by their 
doctrine of mind. Since they repudiate the crude and brutal 
notions of matter held by untaught common sense, they deny 
and resent the charge of materialism. But since they also teach 
that mind is a function of matter, common sense insists that they 
are materialists ; for the common thought of materialism is not 
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that it teaches this or that theory of matter, but that it makes 
the soul nothing. This double point of view is the source of those 
charges and repudiations of materialism which are now so fre- 
quent, and which common sense finds so bewildering. Our own 
judgment is that if our yea is to be yea, and our nay, nay, then 
the English language has no word which better describes the 
views of the so-called advanced scientists than materialism. Its 
use will not mislead the popular mind to any such extent as its 
rejection. At the same time the critic cares nothing for a 
name, provided the thing be understood. When, then, the 
so-called materialist rejects the name, the critic wishes to have 
it remembered that this rejection means only that the rejecter 
does not hold the vulgar and spontaneous view of matter. 
Whatever his name, he insists that mind is only a function of 
the body, just as pointing time is a function of clock-work. 
Judged, then, by his doctrine of matter, Mr. Spencer, with 
many others of his school, is not a materialist. Judged by his 
doctrine of mind, Mr. Spencer, with many others of his school, is 
a materialist. If materialism means an acceptance of the vulgar 
view of matter, he is not a materialist. If materialism means 
viewing the mind as a function of matter and motion, he is a 
materialist. What is his doctrine of mind ? 

In common with many other evolutionists, Mr. Spencer de- . 
nies that mind is any thing substantial. The self is declared to 
be nothing but an aggregate of mental states, (“ Principles of 
Psychology,” vol. i, p. 500,) and these states are held together by 
the nervous system. A man does not have thoughts and feelings, 
but is only the sum of his thoughts and feelings. The objective 
fact in evolution is declared to be a “ redistribution of matter and 
motion ;” and the problem of the evolutionist is to find its law. 
The result of the redistribution is the birth of the solar system, 
the genesis of the various physical forces, and finally of life and 
mind. The process is, of course, mysterious in its inner nature ; 
but all these phenomena result, nevertheless, from the redis- 
tribution of matter and motion. If mind were excluded from 
the formula, the latter would no longer be all-embracing, and 
mind would appear in an outside realm by itself. But this 
would be an unallowable break in the continuity of the system. 
Mind, then, is only a general name for mental phenomena, and 
these result from the redistribution of matter and motion. To 
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be sure, matter and motion and mind are all declared to be but 
symbols of the unknowable; but the symbol, mind, is through- 
out regarded as causally connected with the symbols, matter 
and motion. It is this dependence of mind, be it reality or 
symbol, on matter and motion, be they realities or symbols, 
which, to the common thought, constitutes Mr. Spencer’s system 
a form of materialism. It is worthy of note that Mr. Spencer 
dwells on this symbolic character of matter and motion only 
when the question of materialism is up; at other times they are 
“relative realities,” and as real as the unknowable itself. It 
would sound rather odd to speak of the redistribution of matter 
and motion as a redistribution of symbolic conceptions. Mental 
states, then, according to Mr. Spencer, are only adjuncts of cer- 
tain physical facts. As such they are highly mysterious indeed ; 
but, whatever their mystery, they are such adjuncts and nothing 
more. We shall see this more clearly if we raise the further 
question, What is the relation of mental states to nervous action ? 

It has been proposed to call the nervous series neurosis, and 
the mental series psychosis. Adopting this terminology our 
question becomes, W hat is the relation of neurosis and psychosis ? 
On this point the advanced scientists are not all agreed, and 
very few writers are consistent with themselves. Some regard 
psychosis as a transformation of physical energy in such a way 
that the energy displayed in psychosis has, for the time, no phys- 
ical representative. It has disappeared from the physical realm 
entirely. Upon this theory, if we should measure the physical 
energy of a brain just before it began to think, and should 
afterward measure it when thought had begun, we should find 
that a certain amount of physical energy had been expended 
without any physical effect. The energy expended would be 
found, not in the physical, but in the mental realm. This view 
was very common for a time while the correlation of the forces 
was a new and misunderstood doctrine. The thought was that 
“force” was at last proved to be a single essence which un- 
dergoes endless transformation ; and hence there was a general 
readiness to believe that thought itself is as real a form of ener- 
gy as the matter itself. Many passages in Mr. Spencer’s works 
imply this view. Consider the following quotation : 


How this metamorphosis takes place; how a force existing as 
motion, heat, or light, can become a mode of consciousness ; how 
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it is possible for aerial vibrations to generate the sensation we call 
sound, for the force liberated by chemical changes in the brain to 
give rise to emotion—these are mysteries which it is impossible 
to fathom. But they are not profounder mysteries than the 
transformation of the physical forces into each other.—First 
Principles, 1st ed., p. 280. 

This passage proceeds on the view mentioned. It takes the 
correlation of physical energies as the type of the process. But 
when one form of energy passes into a new form, it no longer 
exists in the old one. We should expect, then, that when phys- 
ical energy passes into thought it no longer exists as physical 
energy. On this theory there may be a passing back and forth 
of physical energy between the nervous and the mental realm. 

But in spite of this and many similar passages, Mr. Spencer 
and the evolutionists in general do not accept this view. It 
involves a serious break of physical continuity, and implies that 
the laws of motion do not determine all physical changes. The 
nervous state at any moment is determined not merely by the 
antecedent nervous state, but by that plus an irruption from 
the mental realm. Besides, the notion that physical energy 
should suddenly lay aside its distinctive character and become — 
a thought, borders on the grotesque and the irredeemably ab- 
surd. These considerations have led to the view, now largely 
adopted by evolutionists, that neurosis does not pass into. 
psychosis, but is attended by it. According to Prof. Clifford, 
the physical series goes along by itself, and the mental series 
goes along by itself. The favorite statement with Mr. Spencer 
is that the physical and the mental series “are the subjective 
and objective faces of the same thing.” Prof. Bain also uses 
similar language, affirming a mental fact to be double-faced, 
being on one side a mental state, and on the other side a nervous 
change. Unfortunately this language is not so clear as could be 
desired. Both mind and matter appear in Mr. Spencer’s formula 
as “faces ;” but the relation of these “faces” is left undetermined. 
Are they mutually independent, so that the two faces go on by 
themselves? or does the mental face depend upon the physical 
face? Mr. Spencer thinks to escape materialism by this double- 
faced theory; but in vain. He points out at great length the 
impossibility of assimilating the mental to the physical series. 
One passage (“ Principles of Psychology,” vol. i, pp. 157-162) 
has become classic among the Spencerians. “That a unit of feel- 
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ing has nothing in common with a unit of motion becomes more 
than ever manifest when we bring the two into juxtaposition.” 
“ Nevertheless, it may be as well to say here, once for all, that 
if we were compelled to choose between the alternatives of 
translating mental phenomena into physical phenomena, or 
translating physical phenomena into mental phenomena, the 
latter alternative would seem the more acceptable of the two.” 
This paragraph is often appealed to by the Spencerians as 
conclusively disproving the charge of materialism, and even as 
overthrowing materialism itself. It does not agree very well 
with the following utterance, also meant to be decisive: ‘ See, 
then, our predicament. We can think of matter only in terms 
of mind. We can think of mind only in terms of matter.”— 
Principles of Psychology, vol. i, p. 627. Mr. Spencer adds 
that we can get values of y only in terms of x, and conversely. 
We can hardly believe that he was betrayed into the latter 
statement by the alliteration and the antithesis; and yet there 
seems to be no better ground for it. Let one try to think of 
motion in terms of love, or of love in terms of motion, and the ab- 
surdity becomes apparent. Moreover, the previous quotation 
is a distinct refutation of the latter; and as the statements there 
made were made “once for all,” we must regard them as Mr. 
Spencer’s final view. Yet, antimaterialistic as it seems, the 
affirmation is merely that mental phenomena cannot be conceived 
in terms of any thing else ; but it does not deny that they may be, 
and are, the product of something else. Thought and feeling 
as mental states are incommensurable with matter and motion; 
but this is an irrelevant commonplace so long as it is allowed that 
they result from the redistribution of matter and motion. For 
the question, is not whether they can be joined in a common 
thought, but whether thought depends on matter and motion. 
What was said before about the “opposite faces” applies 
equally to the incommensurable series. The physical series is 
viewed as the independent fact, and the mental series as only a 
concomitant product. It is this fact which justifies common 
sense in ranking Mr. Spencer with the materialists. 

Mr. Spencer’s working theory is best expressed in the follow- 
ing quotation: “ A> shown in the earlier part of this work, an 
idea is the psychical side of what on its physical side is an 
involved set of molecular changes propagated through an in- 
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volved set of nervous plexuses. That which makes possible the 
idea is the pre-existence of these plexuses so organized that a 
wave of molecular motion diffused through them will produce, 
as its psychical correlative, the components of the conception in 
due order and degree. This idea lasts while the waves of 
molecular motion last—ceasing when they cease ; but that which 
remains is the set of plexuses. These constitute the potentiality 
of the idea, and make possible future ideas like it.”— Principles 
of Psychology, vol. ii, p. 484; see also vol. i, pp. 270,406. 

In this passage and in many others the independence of the 
physical fact, “face,” or series, is plainly affirmed. With 
equal clearness the dependent and transitory nature of the men- 
tal fact, “face,” or series, is affirmed. Both may be “ faces,” and 
incommensurable, but none the less, the physical “ face,” com- 
pared with the mental “face,” is independent and abiding. 
The bewildering statements about double-faced somewhats and 
opposite manifestations of the unknowable, must not be allowed 
to obscure this fact. 

But even yet we have no clear statement of the relation of 
neurosis and psychosis. The doctrine is that psychosis is the 
concomitant of neurosis, but the doctrine is also that the en- 
ergy of neurosis never passes into an energy of psychosis. 
The physical series goes along by itself with unbroken continu- 
ity. If, then, we could accurately observe nervous movements, © 
we should find every nervous antecedent exhausted in its nerv- 
ous consequent, and we should nowhere get any hint of the 
mental series supposed to be going on at the same time. But 
this view calls up the gravest difficulties. ‘The mental series in 
this case is not caused by the physical series, but attends it. 
If, then, the mental series have any energy, or if it have any 
laws peculiar to, and founded in itself, we must seek its cause 
outside of the physical series. And if the mental series goes 
along by itself, and the physical series goes along by itself, then 
we have no means of accounting for their harmony or even for 
their connection. The difficulty is the old one with which the 
students of Spinoza are familiar. He viewed being, as extend- 
ed, as going along by itself, and being, as thought, as going 
along by itself. Nothing happens in the physical world which 
is not fully accounted for by its physical antecedents, and 
nothing happens in the mental world which is not fully ac- 
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counted for by the mental antecedents. Between the two 
there is no interaction. But in that case, how account for their 
parallelism and co-existence? Neither accounts for the other, 
and we seem able to save knowledge only by a theory of pre- 
- established harmony. We gain no relief by calling them op- 
posite faces of the same thing, for then in logic we should 
make the opposite faces inseparable, so that mentality should 
be as universal as materiality; and even this expensive solution 
would not help us. For neither face, as face, explains or af- 
fects the other. The opposite faces still go along by them- 
selves in mutual indifference. Nor would it avail to take the 
extreme positions of identifying the opposite faces, and say that 
all being is at once material and ideal according to our stand- 
point; for being, as thought, would be determined by the laws 
and norms of logic, while being, as material, would be deter- 
mined by the laws of motion. The two views would not unite. 
If now we hold to physical continuity, we must either allow 
that the mental series is independent and has its cause and 
ground outside of the physical realm, or we must affirm that 
the mental series is merely a powerless attendant upon the phys- 
ical processes, and is determined by them in every respect. 
Psychosis is merely the shadow of neurosis, and, like all shadows, 
is unsubstantial and powerless. The shadows come and go as 
the nervous states change, but they have no bond of connection 
among themselves. The bond which binds them is the nervous 
mechanism; but this bond appears among the shadows as a 
rational connection. This notion is admirably expressed in the 
following passages from Professor Huxley’s lecture “On the 
Hypothesis that Animals are Automata: ” 


The consciousness of brutes would appear to be related to the 
mechanism of their body, simply as a collateral product of its 
working, and to be as completely without any power of modify- 
ing that working as the steam whistle which accompanies the 
work of a locomotive engine is without influence upon its ma- 
= ingat b Their volition, if they have any, is an emotion indica- 
tive of physical changes, not a cause of such changes. * * * * 

It is quite true that to the best of my judgment the argumen- 
tation which applies to brutes holds equally good of men, and, 
therefore, that all states of consciousness in us, as in them, are 
immediately caused by molecular changes of the brain substance. 
It seems to me that in men, as in brutes, there is no proof that 
any state of consciousness is the cause of any change in the mo- 
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tion of the organism. If these positions are well based, it follows 
that our mental conditions are simply the symbols in conscious- 
ness of the changes which take place automatically in the organ- 
ism, and that, to take an extreme illustration, the feeling we call 
volition is not the cause of a voluntary act, but the symbol of 
that state of brain which is the immediate cause of that act. 


Similarly Mr. Spencer, in the division entitled, “ Special Syn- 
thesis,” (“ Principles of Pychology, vol. i,”) teaches that instinct, 
memory, reason, feeling, and will, are but subjective symbols 
of nervous processes, which processes go on by themselves. 


Reason is explained as follows: 


For though when the confusion of a complex impression with 
some allied one causes a confusion among the nascent motor ex- 
citations, there is entailed a certain hesitation, and though this 
hesitation continues as long as those nascent motor excitations or 
ideas of the correlative actions go on superseding one another; 
yet, ultimately, some one set of motor excitations will prevail 
over the rest. As the groups of antagonistic tendencies aroused 
will scarcely ever be exactly balanced, the strongest group will 
at length pass into action, and as this sequence will usually be 
the one that has recurred oftenest in experience, the action will 
on the average of cases be the one best adapted to the cireum- 
stances. But an action thus produced is nothing else than a ra- 
tional action.—Vol. i, p. 455. 


On page 496 he describes volition in the same way as a con- 
flict of nascent motor excitations ending at last in the victory 
of the strongest. It is not ideas as ideas which conflict, but 
ideas as nascent motor excitations, that is, as “ nascent excita- 
tions of the nerves concerned.” The premises do not deter- 
mine the conclusion, and reason does not determiue the will; 
but underlying all isa mechanism of nervous states subject 
only to the laws of physical motion, whose resultant appears in 
consciousness as reasoning and volition. In the strictest sense 
of the phrase, the physical series goes along by itself without 
interference from the mental side. Doubtless many passages 
could be found in Mr. Spencer’s works which conflict with this 
view, but a “ mazy mingling of inconsistent views” is a prom- 
inent feature of his writings. We are sure that no competent 
and candid critic can interpret his system so far as it is a system, 
other than we have done. Neurosis is the independent fact, 
and psychosis is its unsubstantial shadow. 

We have made this lengthy preamble for the sake of show- 
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ing the relations of “advanced science” to materialism, and 
also to give an insight into a new species of fatalism. It is 
well that the laity in science and philosophy should know the 
grounds for charging advanced science with materialism, and 
also the grounds and. meaning of the denial. 

It follows immediately from the admission that mental states 
, produce no physical changes, but only accompany them, that 
there is no warrant whatever for affirming consciousness in any 
beings but one’s own self. It is a commonplace of psychology 
that the existence of conscious beings external to ourselves ig 
only an inference based upon their action. All that we can see 
in connection with them is a series of physical changes, and 
since these are independent of consciousness, it follows that 
they are no proofs of consciousness. They are indifferent to 
both its presence and its absence. Belief in other minds is a 
gigantic act of faith without any ground whatever. We seek 
in vain to help ourselves by appealing to our own experience, 
for if we have mastered our faith we see that even our own 
motions are no marks of consciousness, for they are in every 
case the outcome of nervous action without any interference 
from our purposes or volitions. Human history embraces. a 
great series of physical changes. Homes and cities have been 
built ; battles have been fought, and empires have arisen and 
decayed ; commerce has covered the continents with its roads, 
and the sea with its fleets; and heroes and martyrs, too, have 
battled and died for truth and righteousness. We leave to the 
imagination to picture the manifold activities which center in 
the family and the fireside. And we have thought that in all 
this the human mind was manifesting itself, its loves and am- 
bitions, its manifold purposes, and above all its power. But 
we are mistaken. There is no reason for believing that con- 
sciousness can produce any physical change, and hence all these 
things have gone on without any control from the mental side. 
Human history reduces to a vast product of automatism into 
which neither thought nor feeling has entered. A man leay- 
ing his house on a raw and gusty day puts on his hat and over- 
coat and takes an umbrella. The common and crude concep- 
tion of the matter is that he takes these things because he fore- 
sees a need, and, foreseeing, makes provision. Nothing of the 
kind is true. The fact is that the environment and the nascent 
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motor excitations at the time were such, that a complicated set 
of physical changes was inaugurated which resulted in clapping 
the hat on the man’s head, in drawing the overcoat on his back, 
in carrying him through the door, in raising the umbrella, and, 
finally, in marching off with him down the street. The entire 
affair, we may believe, was accompanied by the idea of the end, 
and by the purpose of securing it, but neither contributed any 
thing to the result. In truth, it is an act of pure faith to ad- 
mit that they were present at all. Probably Mr. Spencer him- 
self in uncritical moments yields to the fancy that in writing 
his system of philosophy his purposes and other mental states 
counted for something, but by his own showing he is mistaken. 
Considered psychically, Mr. Spencer is only an aggregate of 
mental states held together and produced by a certain nervous 
system; considered physically he is, for the looker on, a set of 
“nervous plexuses,” which set is “the permanent internal nex- 
us,” for those mental states which constitute Mr. Spencer as a 
mental self. The truth is that the physical face of the unknowa- 
ble, better known as matter and motion, had been passing “from 
an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent 
heterogeneity through continuous differentiations and integra- 
tions,” until at last particular sets of nervous plexuses in par- 
ticular relations to the environment were organized. Divers - 
waves of molecular motion along lines of least resistance coursed 
through the plexuses, resulting in the conflict of manifold nascent 
motor excitations, and the total outcome of the whole was that 
books were written, printed, read, criticised, accepted and re- 
jected, yet without any intervention of thought whatever. 
Some features of the system are not inharmonious with this 
view, but in general it seems almost extravagant. Still it must 
be allowed that on Mr. Spencer’s own system there is not the 
slightest reason for believing that he ever thought a thought, or 
even for believing that the series of mental states which composes 
his psychical self has any existence whatever. We accept Mr. 
Spencer only by faith. The physical face goes along by itself, 
and the physical face is all we can perceive. If mind were 
present, modifying and controlling the physical series to any ex- 
tent, the case would be otherwise; but this hypothesis is stern- 
ly excluded as unscientific. 

We can very vividly imagine that any Spenccrian among our 
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readers has by this time lost all patience, and may well be in a 
high state of indignation at what he will call our unjust carica- 
ture ; that is, the nervous plexuses and the nascent motor excita- 
tions are in that violent state of activity which appears subject- 
ively as indignation. But we reply that our statements are no 
‘ caricature, they are only an unfolding of the plainest implica- 
tions of the doctrine. If the theory be true, these and many 
other equally startling propositions are true. Of course, we 
do not imagine that Mr. Spencer actually holds these views ; 
neither sanity nor insanity could do that. But with Mr. Spen- 
cer’s personal beliefs and inconsistencies the critic has nothing 
todo. The critie’s function is to expound the nature and log- 
ical implications of an impersonal system, and he cannot but re- 
sent the charge that his exposition is an attack on the personal 
character of the author of the system he criticises. Further, 
he equally resents the attempt to make “indignant repudia- 
tion” and charges of caricature break the force of logic. A 
system stands or falls by its logic. The authors of systems 
may be as illogical as they choose, but a system is responsible 
for all that is contained in it, and if it cannot square with the 
facts it is doomed as a system. A strange illusion seems to 
have mastered our advanced scientists at this point. Hay- 
ing always made a strong point of logic, they suddenly begin 
to show contempt for it. Consistent reasoners are termed 
“ consequence-makers,” and logical consequences are called 
“the scare-crows of fools.” When this does not suffice, they 
next “indignantly repudiate” the conclusions drawn from 
their premises. It may be well to point out here that “conse- 
quence-making” is the universal and only method of testing 
theories. We used to have an emission theory of light, but 
some “ consequence-makers” pointed out that the theory had 
certain “logical consequences” which facts did not recognize. 
That theory perished from “logical consequences.” We had 
also an electro-chemical theory of chemical action, but the 
“consequence-makers” got after that, and it, too, died of 
“logical consequences.” Imagine the scorn of the scientific 
world if the defenders of these and other exploded theories had 
responded with the bravado that ‘ logical consequences are the 
scare-crows of fools.” But it has become a recognized part of 
the tactics of the advanced scientists, when the logical impiica- 
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tions of their doctrines are pointed out, to reply with con- 
temptuous remarks about “ consequence-making,” and with “ in- 
dignant repudiation” of the conclusions. They distinctly 
teach that men are automata, but when human action is de- 
scribed in terms of their theory, they complain of caricature. 
They wish to make men machines in theory, and to deal with 
them as men in practice. Only upon this condition can their 
doctrines live at all. If human life and action were consistent- 
ly described according to their view, that view would break 
hopelessly down at once through sheer excess of absurdity. 
Hence the propriety of denouncing the “ consequence-makers ;” 
hence, also, the value and necessity of “indignant repudiation.” 
Meanwhile it will be well for consistent reasoners to point out 
that, as logic goes, a conclusion rightly drawn cannot be repu- 
diated without also repudiating the premises. The syllogism is 
impregnable to indignation. 


We suggest, therefore, to the indignant Spencerians that for 
once they forego repudiating and take to reasoning. But, alas! 
even that is impossible. There is no self-determination in 
thought, and reasoning is the powerless symbol of nascent 
motor excitations. If, then, the plexuses are set for repudia-— 
tion and bad logic, out they must come. But if there were . 
any power of self-administration in reason, and if our pluxuses 
would permit, we would suggest to the Spencerians the fol- 
lowing questions: 1. Ina system of physical automatism, what 
warrant can there be for affirming co-existent minds? 2. How 
can an automaton have duties? 3. In a system of automatism, 
what is sin? 4. What is the difference as to merit or de- 
merit between sin and righteousness? 5. In what is a so- 
called wicked man morally worse than an exploding volcano ¢ 
6. What moral difference is there between a murderer and 
the dagger which he uses? 7 What can the new ethics 
effect in a system where the physical series goes along by 
itself, and, in going, determines the mental order? 8. Dare 
we admit that there is no moral difference between sin and 
righteousness? 9. If our system destroys all moral distine- 
tions, should we not admit and avow it, under favor, of course, 
of the plexuses? 10. If our system leaves moral distinctions as 
valid as ever, is there not some better way of proving it than 
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by whining about theological bigotry and misrepresentation ? 
If there were a power of self-control in men, we should really 
insist upon an answer to these questions; but as there is no 
such power, we expect no relevant answer. The disciples will 
probably be carried off by the nascent motor excitations into 
irrelevant moral exhortation, indignant repudiation, and the like, 
Still, we are not entirely without hope, for the unknowable 
does not seem absolutely to have set its face against considering 
the question. We cannot, of course, claim any more self-control 
for ourselves than'we allow for others, though in setting these 
questions we seem to have done so, The fact is, that the nascent 
motor excitations have jotted down the questions, and this leads 
us to hope that they will also permit a relevant answer. Un- 
fortunately, the last clause smacks of the superstition of free- 
dom ; for it speaks of the excitations as permitting an answer, 
as if the answer could come from another quarter. The nascent 
motor excitations must themselves give the answer. But to 
whom? We are hampered still by inherited fetters. We 
have spoken of ourselves as setting questions and hoping for 
answers, etc.; but this language shows traces of the superstition 
of a substantial personality. We do not hope, we are the hope; 
and if an answer were given we should not receive it, we 
should be it. Alas! that language should be so saturated with 
falsehood as to be incapable of expressing the truth without 
betraying it. Perhaps it will be well while considering these 
questions to inquire, also, if rationality itself does not imply 
self-control and self-determination. 

Doubtless the Spencerian’s nascent motor excitations are still 
in the state corresponding to indignation and to the ideas of 
caricature, slander, and so on. But the fundamental reality of 
which we are only a “ face,” or mask, or modification, protesta 
through our nascent motor excitations that it has neither carica- 
tured nor slandered the system. The same high authority de- 
clares that it is ready to cancel all it has said as soon as it ia 
shown to be no implication of the leading doctrines of the sys- 
tem; but until then it insists that the conclusions shall stand. 
It further avows that not one word has been uttered as sarcasm 
or ridicule ; its only aim has been to secure a logical exposition 
of certain principles which form the foundation of the new 
philosophy. It also cheerfully admits that Mr. Spencer may be 
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an aggregate of the most lovable mental states and the most 
charming inconsistencies ; but it points out that these matters 
are not in dispute. The one and only question is, What is the 
logical outcome of a certain impersonal system? And, finally, 
it adds that even when logical consequences seem absurd, to state 
them is not to ridicule the system, any more than to state the 
untenable consequences of the emission-theory of light is to 
ridicule it. Backed by this high authority of the fundamental 
reality, we venture to point out that the human mind in general, 
the inner face of the unknowable, is so constituted that the 
nascent motor excitations which produce the idea of automatism 
- will not combine with those which produce the ideas of re- 
sponsibility and demerit; and it is further so constituted that 
where the former set get the mind to themselves, the resulting 
nascent motor excitations are apt to be of a kind which would 
be described in the obsolete terminology of the past as earthly, 
sensual, devilish. In the common mind the idea of automatism 
explodes the idea of duty and cancels all sense of responsibility. 
Now, if a consistent reasoner were possible, it would be his 
duty either to reconcile these antitheses or to abandon one 
or the other. Mr. Spencer has done neither. His nascent 
motor excitations have borne him off to write, or, rather, they 
themselves have written of ethics without considering whether . 
and how ethics is possible. Still the outcome is as good as 
could be expected. The treatise is the product of a series of 
nervous changes, and there is no warrant for believing that 
any state of consciousness can produce any physical change. 
Thought, then, having had nothing to do with its production, 
one cannot wonder at occasional marks of thoughtlessness. On 
the contrary, it is really surprising that the plexuses have done 
so well. That they have not done better is a part of the misery 
of being; that they have not ground out better logic is one of 
the pessimistic features of existence. There seems to be an 
innate irrationality in the unknowable which forbids consistency. 
Formerly, when engaged in theology, it was notoriously illogical, 
and it does not seem to have improved now that it has taken to 
philosophy. If ever we looked longingly toward the new era, 
it was from the belief that there we might be logical and be at 
peace. The new era has arrived, and has been received with 
all the honors ; but, sadly enough, bad logic still reigns supreme. 
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Rationalism is as odious a nuisance in the new faith as it ever was 
in the old; and the methods of dealing with it are the same, 
namely, indignant repudiation and the like. Alas! that it should 
always be naughty and wicked to ask questions. We thought 
we might ask any question when the new ethics should arrive. 
The ethics of evolution is based on the conception of physical 
automatism. Why, then, are not duty, responsibility, and 
guilt, empty words? And if empty words, why should we as 
rational beings regard them? The illusory idea of freedom is 
at the bottom of these “ pseudo-ideas,” and they disappear with 
it. These are crucial questions of ethical theory. Already many 
are using the positions of the new ethics as a reason for relaxing 
moral restraint, and ominous mutterings are coming from the 
under-strata of society. But we have our theory to maintain; 
and what can we do with the questions? Nothing is easier. 
Since we cannot answer them, and since we dare not avow the 
conclusions of logic in the premises, and since we hate to 
abandon our theory, let us escape the difficulty by judiciously 
and colossally ignoring the whole subject. If we next add a 
few remarks about altruism and a bit of commonplace moral 
exhortation, we can safely trust to the average dullness, not 
only to overlook the sleight-of-hand, but even to defend us 
against the critic. To help on this good end, while we make 
men machines in theory, we must be very careful to deal with 
them as men in practice; and above all, we must resent as slan- 
derous all demands that we shall not use language which has 
a meaning only in a system we reject. Certainly we have 
as much right to our common language as our opponents. 
Finally, let the critics be repudiated with great firmness, yet 
kindly, and more in sorrow than in anger, taking care always to 
remark that this hardness of the critical heart has been foreseen 
and forgiven, and success will be complete. Of course there is 
a kind of brutal hard-sense in those seeking an excuse for moral 
laxity which will not be deceived with such chaff ; but, then, the 
wicked have always been a great embarrassment in every theory. 


We pass now to consider some of the specific features of Mr. 
Spencer’s ethics. Ethics he regards as the science of conduct, 
and conduct is an adjustment of the individual to his surround- 
ings. Conduct is distinguished from action in general by be- 
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ing limited to action performed with purpose, but this is a log- 
ical inconsequence. Purpose in this sytem has nothing to do 
with action. By viewing conduct as adjustment, it is brought 
into line with his definition of life and mind, and is made to 
appear as only the highest form of a process essential to all or- 
ganic existence. The process is simply the adjustment of in- 
ner relations to outer relations. In the “ Principles of Biology” 
this simple formula is made to exhaust the significance of an- 
imal life in all its forms. In the “ Principles of Psychology” 
it is extended to include all mental phenomena. In the “ Data 
of Ethics” it is made to cover conduct. The formula has been 
worked out with great apparent thoroughness, and it has so im- 
pressed many minds of an inert and passive type that they 
view it as a magnificent generalization, scarcely, if at all, infe- 
rior in significance and indicated genius to Newton’s discovery 
of the law of gravitation. The formula is indifferently given 
as the adjustment of inner relations to outer relations, and as 
the correspondence of inner relations to outer relations. We 
may get some idea of the apparent thoroughness from the fact 
that eleven chapters are devoted to its exposition in relation to 
mind. When food drifts against a polyp’s tentacles, they con- 
tract, the polyp is fed and lives. This is one of the lowest and 
simplest forms of correspondence, or adjustment. It is direct . 
and homogeneous. The squirrel, acting as if he foresaw the 
winter, gathers a store of nuts and thus lives till spring. Here 
the correspondence is vastly more extended than in the previous 
cease, but it is still a correspondence. Finally the man adjusts 
his thoughts to the movements of the seasons, of the stars, and 
by mastering nature’s laws he reads the past, and foresees and 
provides for the future. Here the adjustment, or correspond- 
ence, is of the most complex and far-reaching type, but it is 
still correspondence. It is of essentially the same character as 
that first movement of the polyp’s tentacles in response to ex- 
ternal excitation. It is throughout an adjustment of inner re- 
lations to outer relations. It is easy to see that conduct comes 
under the same lead. A man who feeds his children, pays his 
taxes, and does not rob his neighbor, is simply adjusting him- 
self to external relations. The outline is at once so simple and 
s0 vast as to be very imposing indeed. And yet what does 
this formula mean? First of all, what is meant by this adjust- 
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ment or correspondence? In one way or another every thing 
is adjusted and corresponds to every other. The chemical ele- 
ments are perfectly adjusted to one another. The coal corre- 
sponds beautifully to the oxygen which consumes it. The 
planets correspond most wonderfully to the sun and to one an- 
other. Every atom within the grip of gravitation is adjusted 
with perfect accuracy to every other. The parasite is adjusted 
to the organism which it devours. Correspondence and ad- 
justment of some sort are universal, and unless all correspond- 
ence is intelligence, the mental correspondence must be of a 
peculiar kind. If we say that the peculiarity of this adjust- 
ment is that it is a mental adjustment, the definition includes 
the thing. It is not, then, adjustment in general which consti- 
tutes life and mind, but the adjustment of inner relations to 
outer relations. But what is an inner relation on this theory ? 
If a living, thinking being is simply a combination of physical 
elements which are all as external to one another as are the mem- 
bers of the solar system, this notion of an inner relation is a 
suspicious one. As applied to a living thing, it secretly recog- 
nizes a vital agent with a definite range of activity ; and as ap- 
plied to mind, it can only mean consciousness. Mind, then, is 
the adjustment of relations in consciousness to external rela- 
tions. But what isa relation? Wherever there are relations, 
there must be things related. By internal relations Mr. Spen- 
cer seems to mean thoughts and their orders of co-existence and 
sequence. By external relations he seems to mean external 
things and their orders of co-existence and sequence. So, then, 
the formula for mind whittles down to the statement that 
mind is the adjustment of thoughts, and their order, to things, 
and their order; or, more briefly, it is the adjustment of thought 
to thing. With this clearing up, the eleven chapters devoted 
to the elaboration of the idea of adjustment or correspondence 
reduce to the commonplace statement that our knowledge of 
reality grows from more to more. The air of awe and mys- 
tery which attends the use of unfamiliar terms for familiar 
things of course vanishes, but the meaning is the same. It is 
also plain that the formula contains an implicit abandonment 
of the theory that thought is only the powerless symbol of the 
physical series, for if that series goes along by itself, then the 
absence of thought, to say nothing of its maladjustment, would 
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be physically without significance. To bring in thought as 
effective cancels the physical completeness of the system, and 
to leave it out cancels the formula. That the formula has a 
different meaning when applied to life is evident. Its apparent 
identity for life and mind is due to the use of terms which are 
made to include every thing by excluding all definite meaning. 
Knowledge cannot fail to be unspeakably advanced by formulas 
of this kind. 

In addition to this vagueness, a glaring defect of the formula, 
as has been ably pointed out by Dr. James, (“Journal for Spec- 
ulative Philosophy,” January, 1878,) is, that it takes account of 
the mind as knowing only, and not as feeling, or as moral, re- 
ligious, and esthetic. For the development of this point we re- 
fer the reader to the paper in question. We next point out 
that nothing has been said as to how the adjustment is secured. 
Do the thoughts adjust themselves, or do the outer relations 
first produce the inner, and then adjust them? The latter is 
Mr. Spencer’s view. Any other, he thinks, shows an insufticient 
belief in causation. To hold that his thought and purpose 
have had any influence on his philosophy would show an im- 
perfect appreciation of causation. But when are inner rela- 
tions adjusted to outer? In some sense they are always ad- 
justed; hence by adjusted we must mean rightly adjusted. 
But what is a right adjustment? Here appears one of the 
most curious features of Mr. Spencer’s system. The test of 
right adjustment is in every case survival, and true thoughts 
and right conduct are simply such as lead to continued exist- 
ence. The ill-adjusted or non-corresponding animal dies, and 
the ill-adjusted mind also perishes. Although neither we nor 
our thoughts have any power over physical changes, yet when 
our thoughts are maladjusted the organism comes in conflict 
with reality, and destruction results. Survival is the only test 
of adjustment, and hence of truth and righteousness. Mr, 
Spencer assumes that there must be survival, and he often 
speaks almost as if it were a necessary aim with the unknow- 
able, to secure the continuance of the organic world. At this 
point he borders on Hartmann’s doctrine of the unconscious 
world-force which has aims without knowing any thing about 
them. Mr. Spencer recognizes ends in the most liberal fash- 
ion. He speaks (page 171) of “the naturally revealed end 
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toward which the power manifested throughout evolution 
works.” The individual and the species must live, and 
mind and morals are both brought in as means to this end, 
although it is hard to see how they could help the matter, since 
they affect nothing in the physical series. The individual 
could not live if it failed to correspond, hence the need of 
mind. The species could not continue without moral order, 
hence the need of ethics. In truth, Mr. Spencer’s system is 
teleological through and through. From the conception of 
physical survival as an end he has deduced the need and thus 
the fact of mind and morals, and both are what they are be- 
cause of the peculiar demands made upon them by the condi- 
tions of survival. Had these been different, truth and right- 
eousness would have been different. Hence our conceptions in 
mind and morals properly express nothing but the conditions 
of survival. Where these conditions have not been observed, 
life and thought have come quickly to an end. Survival has 
been possible only along certain lines, and by heredity the 
thoughts and conduct fitted to secure it have been integrated 
and transmitted until at last our mental laws and moral instincts 
have been built up. To us they appear as first truths; but, in 
fact, they express only the conditions of existence. This prin- 
ciple is throughout assumed, but it is not as explicitly stated as 
we could wish. If utility is to be taken as the test and meas- 
ure of truth, the belief in God, retribution, the future life, and 
even in Christianity, would make a respectable show. But as 
these bel'efs do not agree with our own, it may be well to keep 
the principles for strictly private use. Indeed, if natural se- 
lection be the determining principle of belief, the faith of the 
future will not be materialism, atheism, agnosticism, or deism, 
but Christianity; for all other beliefs are relatively depressing 
and demoralizing. 

Mr. Spencer’s ethics is little more than an exposition of this 
conception. If the individual should perish, the species would 
also perish ; for it exists only in the individual. Hence there 
must be egoism. But pure egoism would make society, and 
thus the individual, impossible; hence there must be altruism. 
Pure altruism, on the other hand, by condemning all egoism, 
would lead to non-survival. Hence there must be “conciliation ” 
and “compromise.” We must be neither too egoistic nor too 
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altruistic. In all things the golden mean seems to be the rule 
of life which will most probably lead to survival. 

This view is interesting from its novelty. Never before was 
there a system so amazingly teleological. Much as Aristotle 
and Leibnitz made of the notion of final cause, they still admitted 
some things as unconditionally true and right, or as such without 
any reference to an end. But with Mr. Spencer the true and 
the right are conditioned entirely by their relation to the par- 
ticuiar end of survival. It is not entirely plain what would be- 
come of many scientific and philosophic speculations if they 
were tested by this standard ; and as we have an interest in both, 
we forbear to inquire. Another interesting feature of the the- 
ory is, that its possibility is a striking testimony to the truth that 
“the power, not ourselves, makes for righteousness.” Whether 
we regard the laws of righteousness as expressing only the con- 
ditions of existence, or as the expressions of an august and holy 
Will, in either case we admit that they are our life. But asa 
moral theory, apart from the author’s fatalism which reduces all 
theories to necessary impertinences, this view is lamentably im- 
perfect. In the first place, the scheme will have no authority at 
all with one who does not recognize physical survival as the end 
of conduct. On the one hand, the Christian and the theist insist 
that there are things better than living, and other things worse 
than dying. The law of righteousness must never be aban- 
doned, though the fagots be gathered and the instruments of 
torture be spread. This conviction has left indelible marks in 
human history; indeed, pretty much all that is noble and 
reverend in history has sprung from it. On the other hand, 
the pessimist will repudiate survival as an end, alleging that he 
sees no value in the end. Considering the misery and irration- 
ality of being, he thinks that non-survival would be vastly more 
desirable. To Mr. Spencer’s claim that we must survive, he 
answers that he knows of no such need. To the threat that 
failure to adjust or correspond will lead to destruction, he replies 
that such a consummation is devoutly to be wished. Mr. Spencer 
points out that moral principles are necessities of social equilib- 
rium; and the pessimist replies that he sees no necessity for 
social equilibrium. If there were any essential sacredness in 
righteousness, or any inalienable obligation, he might think 
otherwise ; but since it is only a matter of survival or non-survival, 
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he inclines to non-survival as the most desirable. It may be 
said that no moral theory can do any thing with a pessimist ; but 
it is also true that some theories lead directly to pessimism, and 
to abandon them is to discharge the pessimism. One need not 
be incorrigible in order to deduce pessimism from fuatalistic 
materialism. Mr. Spencer seems to have no conception of the 
spread of pessimism since the dawn of advanced science. He 
has always been such an ardent apostle of progress as to forget 
to inquire whether the progress was worth having. Others have 
made the inquiry. The world turns out to be only a large ma- 
chine which has ground us into being, and which, after having 
tortured us awhile to no purpose, will grind us to powder. Good- 
ness is due to the viscera. There is nothing reverend or noble 
in existence. We have nothing to be proud of, for the viscera 
have managed every thing. We have nothing to hope for 
except annihilation, and even that will not come until the 
bungling mechanism has racked and mangled and butchered us. 
We can only stand at bay and wait for the end. This being 
the case, men are beginning to sneer at progress. ‘The very 
word is greeted with moody and scornful laughter. Reason 
will no longer be stupefied with the cordials and soothing syrups 
of the apostles of progress; and men are growing indignant at 
the apostles’ attempts to cover up the death’s-head which grins 
horribly through all their theories. And so they stand up and 
swear that the world is worse than none. A ghastly and haggard 
pessimism is rapidly seizing upon all the earnest minds in the 
ranks of advanced scientists. They see clearly that whoever 
may have words of eternal life, the new science and the new 
philosophy have them not. But of this state of affairs, Mr. 
Spencer seems not to have the least conception. In spite of his 
fatalism, in spite of his materialism, in spite of the annihilation 
toward which the race is hurrying, he still pipes and sings of 
“that grand progress which is bearing humanity onward to a 
higher intelligence and a nobler character.” 

A second defect of Mr. Spencer’s ethical theory is that, from 
making success the standard of right, it leaves the question of 
right forever open or forever subject to revision. Taken in 
strictness, it would say that we do not know the right until the 
event has declared itself. It would then always be allowable 
for us to do our utmost to make our side succeed. The right 
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and the wrong would thus appear as two advocates between 
whom we could not decide until the case had decided itself. 
We could not even call them right and wrong in advance, for 
the problem is to know which is which. Pending the decision 
each side might properly do its utmost for success. Mr. Spencer 
might give two answers to this objection. First, he might fall 
back on his fatalism, as making such an indecision impossible ; 
but this solution would be very expensive, for it would reduce 
all moral theories to a farce. He might next say that this case 
has been debated through the ages. The survival of the fittest 
has been nothing but such a debate, and hence it is quite too 
late for us to think of re-opening the question. But even this 
answer fails to meet the case. We know that the unknowable 
has gone on changing its opinions on various matters ; and who 
shall assure us that it has made up its mind in morals? And 
even if the so-called wrong has failed thus far, how do we know 
that it always will? Mr. Spencer expresses a great and just 
indignation at the conduct of the British government toward 
the tribes and nations of Asia and Africa. He glows at times 
with such fervor as to lead to the fear that he secretly believes 
in God and eternal righteousness. Yet, gratifying as this moral 
enthusiasm is, it is a logical inconsequence. For England has 
succeeded, and why, then, is not her conduct right? May we. 
not see in such success an indication that the unknowable has 
no settled scheme of morality? And on this theory, why should 
not England, in fixing her Asiatic and African policy, settle the 
question by comparing her military strength with that of the 
other side? Our own trouble with the Indians arises largely 
from imagining that right is independent of survival; but it is 
becoming plain that the unknowable is bent on rooting them out, 
and why should we not lend a hand? The shortest cut to social 
equilibrium in this case would seem to be extermination. Mr. 
Spencer has no valid answer to these objections. The outcome 
of his view is Spinoza’s position that right is measured by 
power, and this, in turn, is only another form of Hobbes’ doc- 
trine that might makes right. Would some Spencerian mind 
showing us how the theory can fairly escape this conclusion ? 
To the common conscience, Mr. Spencer’s ethics is especially 
obnoxious on account of its low tone. This low pitch is due 
to the fact that he is bound to get all his sanctions from the 
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earthly life. When this limited view is combined with the 
doctrine that happiness is the only source of obligation, the re- 
sult is a theory of duty which is very flat and uninspiring. 
The earlier selfish systems of morals are generally abandoned 
in theory, and all moralists feel called upon to insist upon the 
duty of self-sacrifice for the good of the many. The result is 
that all utilitarian systems have great trouble to get any ration- 
al basis for the duty of self-sacrifice. Our own conviction is 
that the selfish systems have been theoretically too much de- 
eried. There is an element of truth in them which must be 
taken into account. A reasonable self-love, as Butler calls it, 
is as much justified as any altruistic principle of action. But 
in our revolt against selfishness we have overlooked this fact, 
and have failed to reflect upon the postulates of self-sacrifice as 
a duty. If we may not assume that the interests of the one 
and the many are at bottom identical, there is no justice in 
sacrificing the one to the many. Mr. Spencer recognizes this, 
and aims to show that a wise egoism leads to altruism and con- 
versely a wise altruism will lead to egoism. Thus there is 
“ conciliation,” and “ compromise,” and survival is secured. Un- 
fortunately in the actual world this view does not always apply. 
In a vague, general way, it is valid, but when applied to the 
details of life it is unsuflicient. How shall we reconcilé ego- 
ism and altruism when it is a question of carrying help into a 
yellow-fever district, or when life is worn away in caring for 
the helpless and useless? If there were some outlook upon 
the heavenly and the eternal the solution would be easy, but 
when one is dead forever, it is hard to see how the “ compro- 
mise” is possible. Compromise can be effected only while 
both parties are alive. Theoretically there is no escape for the 
Spencerian from admitting that when the law of duty brings 
us into such straits as these, we may rightly draw back. In. 
deed, Mr. Spencer rather boasts that he has made ethics pleas- 
ant. The current views of duty are stern, severe, and forbid- 
ding. Heaims to showamore excellent way. And it must be 
allowed that his doctrines are not pitched in a heroic key. In 
a theoretical world of tame, well-meaning people they might 
suffice, but they are too mild and insipid altogether for the 
actual world and its abnormal relations. They are the ethics 
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right and wrong, of the terrible dilemmas of conscience, they say 
nothing. They do not suffice for the half-starved operative, or 
the terribly-tempted man of business. The hero and the mar- 
tyr would look in vain to them for inspiration, and dark temp- 
tations to hidden crime find in them no barrier. Perhaps Mr. 
Spencer would say that his ethics is only meant for a normal 
order, and express only the conditions of the ideal moral state, 
but in that case we are left without any ethics for the actual 
and abnormal. What are we tempted men and women to do 
here and now, where faithfulness often means loss and ruin, and 
where death is forever putting an end to all chances to “com- 
promise?” We need guidance for our own action, and not 
for the good time coming. We believe, indeed, with Mr. 
Spencer, that the laws of righteousness are the conditions of 
social equilibrium, and in general of individual well-being. 
But while man endures men are dying, and in the present ab- 
normal state of affairs the law of duty is often too large for 
earthly comfort. The Greek and Roman moralists saw this 
clearly. Aristotle has pointed out that virtue may lead to the 
“last things,” to shame and torture and death, and, having no 
outlook upon the heavenly, he wavers as to what should be 
done in these extremities. What shall we do when, from an 
earthly stand-point, duty does not pay? Here is one of the an- 
tinomies of conscience, Reason and conscience alike insist 
that no law can be binding which does not exist for the good 
of all its subjects. When, then, duty appears too large for our 
earthly comfort, there is but one alternative: Either we must 
enlarge the life to fit the law, or we must cut down the law to 
fit the life. Christianity and the great masters in morals do 
the former. Mr. Spencer ought to do the latter; but in gen- 
eral he ignores all these deeper questions and offers his sweet- 
ened-water theories with the most blissful confidence in their 
sufficiency. It would not be surprising, however, if some 
Spencerian should flame out at this point with some of the old- 
fashioned intuitional morality, and should affirm the eternal sa- 
credness of duty apart from any consideration of consequences 
or of length of life; but such an exhibition would only be a 
new example of the illogical ways of the plexuses and the nas- 
cent motor excitations. 


_ Thus we have outlined Mr. Spencer’s ethical teachings. 
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Upon the whole, we cannot think highly of them. The old 
epigram applies perfectly, the new is not good, and the good 
is not new. But by the aid of an inflated terminology he has 
succeeded in giving an air of novelty to familiar common- 
places. He has made some excellent, and more mistaken, crit- 
icisms of other ethical views. If when he had finished he had 
directed the same critical attention upon his own theory, the 
results would have been highly beneficial. The “Data of 
Ethics” would probably have remained unpublished, that is, 
‘ of course, if the plexuses and the nascent motor excitations 
would have let logic have its way. Perhaps in another arti- 
cle we may attempt some detailed criticism, under favor, that 
is, of the editor as well as of the excitations. 





Art. III.—THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH, ITS 
SYNOD OF 1872 AND SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] * 


In our preceding article we saw the opening of the National 
Synod convoked by the decree of November 29, 1872. At 
present we shall briefly consider the proceedings of the Synod, 
the subsequent attitude of the two parties in the Church, and 
the recent status of French Protestantism in the matter of edu- 
cation and evangelization, with a word concerning its prospects. 


I. Tue Desates AnD OConciusions or THE Synop. 

Besides the official report, we have from M. Bersier a valua- 
ble account of these proceedings.t The session of the Synod 
extended from June 6 to July 10. Aside from the details of 
a new organic law, three main questions arose for determina- 
tion. First, The competency of the present Synod to act as 
the supreme authority of the Church. Second, The propriety 
of formulating a Confession of Faith, and the terms of such 
Confession. Third, The obligatory character of the Confes- 
sion and the religious qualification of electors. - We are chiefly 
interested in the treatment of these points. 

* Tt is to be observed that this Article is printed as it was written in Oct., 1879, 


+ Histoire du Synode General de 0 Eglise Réformé de France. Paris, 6 Juin— 
10 Jutllet, 1872. Evetne Bersier. 
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1. The discussion of the first question was introduced by the 
presentation of a declaration from the consistory of Lyons, 
signed also by forty-two Liberal delegates, to the effect that 
since the present Synod was constituted by elections from the 
several consistories on a basis of numerical inequality, the first 
and only duty of the Synod was to provide for a new election 
on a more equitable plan; and that, therefore, no supreme 
judicial authority could be accorded to the Synod in any ac- 
tion it might take, the establishment of a Confession of Faith 
being least of all within its province. It was asserted that one 
consistory, that of Paris, embraced thirty thousand persons, 
while some others numbered not over six hundred ; that twenty- 
seven consistories, embracing one hundred and sixty thousand 
Protestants, were not represented; that the Law of Germinal 
having made no mention of National Synods, virtually abol- 
ished them, and that, at all events, the system of synodal gov- 
ernment had lapsed by desuetude. 

On the other hand, it was argued that the decree of convo- 
eation had done well in respecting the original rights of the 
separate consistories or individual presbyterial bodies, notwith- 
standing imperfections which might: exist in the proportional 
allowance of delegates; and that it was not the Protestant 
population, in a civil sense, which constituted the Church, ag 
claimed by the Left. M. Laurens affirmed that the silence of 
the Law of Germinal concerning the National Synods could 
not be construed into an abolition of them, the former disci- 
pline of the Church being in that document specially recog- 
nized ; that “on the very day when the government pronounced 
the moment as opportune for the convocation of a National 
Synod, the Reformed Church then found itself in full posses- 
sion of its ancient and complete organization ;” that, in point of 
legal form, the law of 1802 and the decree of March 26, 1852, 
being the only basis, the decree of November 29, convoking 
the Synod, plants itself on both these enactments, and is, there- 
fore, “whether in principle, or form, or intent, as perfectly 
legal as any thing can possibly be.” As the result, an “ order 
of the day,” which treated the calling of the Synod as a 
recognition of the “liberty and autonomy of the Reformed 
Church of France in religious matters,” and asserted the su- 
preme authority of the Synod under Government over the con- 
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stitution of the Church, including the power to modify the elec- 
toral system, was adopted by a vote of sixty-one to forty-five. 
2. In reference to the second question, M. Bois had presented 
on the third day for adoption the following Confession of Faith : 
“At the moment when she takes up the continuity of her 
Synods, interrupted for so many years, the Reformed Church 
of France feels above all things the need of returning thanks to 
God, and of testifying her love to Jesus Christ her divine head, 
who has upheld and comforted her during the course of her 
trials. She declares by the organ of her representatives that 
she remains constant to the principles of faith and liberty on 
which she was founded. With her fathers and martyrs in the 
Confession of La Rochelle, with all the Churches of the Refor- 
mation in their different creeds, she proclaims the sovereign 
authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters of faith, and salva- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ, Only Son of God, who died for 
our offenses and was raised again for our justification. She, 
therefore, preserves and maintains at the basis of her teaching, 
her worship, and her discipline, the grand Christian facts rep- 
resented in her sacraments, celebrated in her religious solemni- 
ties, and expressed in her: liturgies, notably in the Confession of 
Sins, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Liturgy of the Lord’s Supper.” 
This was the brief and moderate expression of the evangel- 
ical faith which the party of the Right undertook to defend, 
and finally contented itself to affirm. In view of the fact that 
the majority of the Synod would probably insist upon some 
doctrinal declaration, the Left at once came forward, in the per- 
son of M. Gaufrés, with a substitute for the above confession, to 
the effect that, “as taught by the Fathers a true knowledge of 
the Gospel is to be found in the sacred Scriptures,” and that 
“the existing divergencies of belief should not be allowed to 
break the unity of the Church, where all were following the 
same source of light, the Bible; and all found there the same 
Master, Jesus Christ; the same Father—God, who invites all 
to the one hope of eternal life and the one pursuit of moral 
perfection.” The Left Center presented a proposition which 
differed from this simply in a more distinct affirmation 
of the divine Sonship of Christ. Certain amendments to the 
proposition of M. Bois were also suggested from the Liberal 
side. Petitions were presented from different consistories, 
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synods, and pastoral conferences on this subject, containing very 
diverse views. 

The position of the Liberals was defended with great ability, 
the arguments of the speakers being chiefly directed against the 
adoption of any formal creed regarded as obligatory. The prop- 
osition of M. Bois was also specially criticised. M. Pécaut 
affirmed that the chief interest of the Reformed Church at the 
present day was the avoidance of schism and the destructive 
effects which would necessarily follow continuous divisions; 
that Protestantism is truly preserved only by securing the in- 
dividual independence of all human authority in the study of 
morals and revelation. To undertake to make a formula of 
faith obligatory would be but to repeat the futile attempts of 
former councils and synods to determine the position of the 
columns of Hercules, which has been as often unsettled. A na- 
tional Church, properly considered, is neither a sect nor a sac- 
ramental institution, but a community of fellow-countrymen, 
where we may heartily sympathize in religious sentiment and 
co-operate with a multitude of persons who differ from us in 
opinion. M. Clamageran, a lawyer, made a historical plea, as- 
serting that the Reformed Church grew rapidly and with a 
prospect of large success in France, from 1521 to 1559, without 
a formal dogmatic union; and that with the adoption of 4 
creed the vigorous life of the Reformation was arrested. He 
also argued that dogmatic formulas could not preserve a people 
from the intrusions of error; that they gave occasions for 
hypocriti¢al professions of faith, and only tended, within the 
pale of Protestantism, to the multiplication of sects. 

No one spoke on the Liberal side with more solid ability than 
M. Fontanés. Having criticised M. Bois’ proposition, not very 
forcibly, indeed, as being devoid of clearness, adaptability to 
popular comprehension and genuine life, he proceeded to assert 
that diversity of opinion in the Church was rather to be wel- 
comed as a proof of the ennoblement of the individual, the in- 
tensity of his religious, and sincerity of his mental, life. Re- 
ligion is a sentiment of the soul and not a conviction of the 
intellect. Dogma is only secondary, the product of reflection, 
and cannot be proposed as the condition of religious life. We 
should guard against making a breach upon the spirit of moral- 
ity by weakening the power of individual belief. The apostles 
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had the tact to preserve the unity of the Church in their time, 
notwithstanding the prevailing diversities of opinion. In the 
attempt to secure dogmatic unity, the venerable traditions and 
powerful organization of the Vatican have always the advan- 
tage. “If you would achieve,” said M. Fontanés, “a grand 
success, and offer an asylum to humanity weary of this ritual 
and dogmatic Christianity, which seem to stand as an obstacle 
to civilization, form a Church of liberty, of love; a Church 
which promotes union rather than division. France has lost 
its faith in Catholic dogmas, but is not yet freed from the 
spirit of Catholicism ; offer to it a grand example of liberality 
and sympathy; bring healing to the country by demonstrating 
your respect for liberty of conscience.” 

M. A. Coquerel spoke with his usual vivacity. He affirmed 
that there have always been Liberals in the Church, while they 
have especially asserted their presence during the last seventy 
years, since the legal reconstruction. “ For my part,” said he, 
“T have assumed but one obligation, that of preaching the gospel 
according to my conscience.” The faith of the Liberals is as in- 
tense and as living as that of the Evangelicals. Their number is 
also very considerable, even in the Churches called Orthodox. 
Schism should be especially shunned and dreaded in the existing 
political crisis, in presence of the two enemies, the Romish 
Church and the Germans. M. Colani showed an intellect equally 
ready, but accompanied by greater learning and more penetrat- 
ing in matter of criticism. He charged that the Orthodox 
party, in the proposition they had presented, had manifestly 
departed from the faith of the Fathers. The doctrine of pre- 
destination, the key-stone of the ancient arch, appears no more. 
Here is no mention of the Trinity, none of the divinity of 
Christ in the sense of the Nicene Creed. As to the doctrine 
of salvation, how is the statement to be understood? What 
does Paul mean precisely by the term, “raised again for our 
justification?” One passage in St. Paul’s writing has had, in- 
deed, three hundred and twenty-one interpretations put upon 
it. As to the Scriptures, the doctrine of literal interpretation 
is abandoned, and the proposition limits their authority to 
“matters of faith.’ But who determines what are “ matters of 
faith.” “Iremain,” said he, “in your Church ; yes, in the Re- 
formed Church of France, constituted as you are about to 
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constitute it. I remain there by the same title as you your- 
selves, while denying every article of your Confession of Faith ; 
and I remain even in the name of that Confession, since it de- 
clares itself submissive to the authority of the Scriptures, free- 
ly interpreted.” It isa new thing to take the liturgies and sacra- 
ments as the basis of doctrine. The liturgy in general use is 
that of Geneva, which is pervaded by the spirit of the mate- 
rializing philosophers, of the friends of Rousseau, and so desti- 
tute of the old orthodoxy that the men of the revival period 
did not cease to protest against it. The liturgies, moreover, 
have always been used with freedom, and have never been con- 
sidered binding. M. Colani boldly disputed the miraculous 
facts asserted in the Apostles’ Creed, and called the question 
of the physical resurrection of Christ “a Byzantine problem.” 
In like manner M. Fontanés had asked, “ How can the destiny 
of the corpse of Jesus Christ be a matter of vital concern for 
us?” Thus the extreme Liberal leaders made known the spirit 
of radical unbelief which animated them. 

If the speeches uttered on the part of the Right were less 
brilliant than those of their opponents, they were, nevertheless, 
generally sound and reasonable. M. De l’Hombres replied to 
the principal charge of M. Colani, that “theological formulas 
may vary without altering the substance of belief,” and that: 
the present aim of the Right was simply to formulate the fun- 
damental principles of a religious society. M. Bastie affirmed 
that the attempt to make sentiment the supreme bond of unity 
was absurd, since our sentiments are determined by our ideas, 
and that the body of the Church membership have a right to 
protect themselves against pastors who are at war with the 
ideas which have determined the whole religious current of 
their lives. M. Pernessin, a laymen, found the Liberals of 
the day to be not Protestants but Neo-Protestants. A Prot- 
estant, down to 1864, had been defined as une who exercised 
liberty of examination under the authority of Scripture ; but 
the opposite party were now placing their reason above Script- 
ure. In place of the fear of the Catholics or of any other 
enemy with which M. Coquerel had sought to alarm us, let us 
put the fear of God, and be guided by it alone. M. Delmas 
drew attention to the vigor of Protestantism in Scotland and 
the United States, where standards of faith had constituted the 
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bond of denominational life. Indeed, the radical scheme could 
produce only moral impotency and the ultimate decadence of 
all religious power. 

M. Guizot entered into the discussion in all the dignity of 
his character as a statesman and a philosopher. He took 
occasion to defend himself against the accusation of yielding 
to Romanizing tendencies in the opinions he had published 
concerning the temporal power of the Pope. While charitable 
toward Catholicism and its mission‘in France, and liberal in 
his treatment at the present session of the party of the Left, 
he yet showed himself an earnest believer in the ancient faith 
of Protestantism. The presence of the Synod and the sight of 
the open Bible above the seat of the moderator, suggested to 
him the grand associations of the past. “And have we gath- 
ered here,” he said, “ to form a new society, to proclaim a new 
faith? This I have not supposed for one moment.” There 
can be no religious society without a common faith; a truth 
which has been manifested at every epoch and under the most 
diverse conditions. This common faith must be a faith in the 
supernatural. The greatest philosophers, as Socrates and Plato, 
have no more been able to found and maintain a religion by 
their philosophical principles alone than have statesmen such 
as Cesar and Marcus Aurelius, by their power. 

M. Bois finally appeared to defend his proposition and the 
right as well as duty of the Synod to give a formal expression 
to its faith. His address was remarkably able and persuasive. 
The Liberals, he said, claim a liberty for the pastor to speak 
as he pleases; but what of the rights of the laity, who, if they 
remain in the Church are compelled to listen? What is here 
claimed but the absolute omnipotence of the clergy, the very ne- 
gation of the Protestant principle? There may be thus as many 
doctrines as preachers, which is division without limit. Changes 
introduced into the liturgies are illustrative of the same spirit 
of division. It is not a mere shadow of differences which sep- 
arate the two parties in this discussion, but all the difference 
there is between truth and error. The natural and super- 
natural theories of religion are diametrically opposed. The 
right of rational examination of the Scriptures is granted; but 
“if such examination led me,” said M. Bois, “ to any other re- 
sult than devout submission to the word of God, I should no 
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longer call myself a Christian.” It is true, there are differ- 
ences of opinion among us as to the mode of inspiration; but 
“one belief dominates, for us of the Right, over all this dis- 
cussion, namely: There is a supernatural revelation from God 
made to the human race, and the Bible is the book inspired 
with this revelation. Is that statement equivocal?” We are 
accused of using simple, popular, and indefinite terms in our 
proposition; but how great would have been the complaint 
had we used metaphysical terms! Christ is here called “the 
only begotten Son of God,” by which expression his divinity is 
affirmed without entering into the metaphysical question of his 
precise relation in the essence of his being to the Father. We 
appeal to the liturgies as containing the expression of our faith 
to-day, because history would search for it in these rather than 
in the discourses of this or that pastor. It is not our object to 
decree, but simply to affirm definitely, the actual faith of our 
Church. This it is our duty to do. We do not pretend to 
give a full expression, but to state its essential points. “ The 
fundamental question which separates the two parties is this: 
Is there, or is there not, a supernatural revelation from God ? 
We want to determine whether Christianity is that revelation 
or not, and whether the Reformed Church which has hitherto 
professed Christianity desires to change its religion.” The. 
proposition of M. Bois, with a slight verbal modification, was 
adopted, June 20, by a vote of sixty-one to forty-five, as a 
formal expression of the present faith of the Church. 

8. The question of making subscription to the Confession 
of Faith obligatory upon the pastors occupied three days, and 
involved a repetition of some of the points already made on 
either side. M. Laurens reported from the committee the 
proposition that “every candidate for the sacred ministry must 
declare, before receiving consecration, that he adheres to the 
faith of the Church as it has been determined by the General 
Synod.” 

M. Martin Paschoud, in opposing the proposition, said that, 
while the Church remained the same, its government, rules, 
and usage had changed. Such was the case with France itself, 
which was no longer the France of Henry Il. The proposi- 
tion contained the spirit of the ancient discipline; but Samuel 
Vincent had said that, “to put into effect the ancient discipline 
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and Confession of Faith in the present era, would be a radical 
revolution, and nothing less than the annihilation of religion.” 
M. Gaufrés compared the proposed action to that of the late 
Vatican Council, which had silenced its own liberal party by the 
decree of papal infallibility. He had rather hoped that the es- 
sential aim of the Reformation would be here cherished, in de- 
livering Christianity from the yoke of ecclesiastical bondage. 

In defense of the requirement, and in denial of the charge 
that its enforcement would naturally promote hypocrisy.in the 
clergy, M. Delmas appealed again forcibly to the example of the 
Churches of Scotland and America. “Ah! gentlemen,” said he, 
“that grand Anglo-Saxon race, educated by such Churches, has 
not been the nourisher of the Machiavels and the Tartuffes ; 
but has rather displayed the most lofty examples of sincerity 
which the world has ever seen.” Without some such require- 
ment, to what vagaries shall we not be exposed? A highly re- 
spected Liberal pastor has even announced that, if he came to 
believe in the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, he would 
preach it in his Church. M. Bois, in like manner, set forth the 
absurdity of the assumption that the pastor could justly perform 
his functions, and maintain harmony in the Church, while he is 
allowed free utterance for every change of opinion. “To-day 
Jesus Christ is represented as having died for our offenses ; 
to-morrow, as having died only like all martyrs for the faith. 
To-day, he is raised for our justification; to-morrow, he re- 
mains in the tomb. To-day, the Scriptures are our rule of faith; 
to-morrow, they are but a respectable book from which each 
one may take what counsel pleases him best. Behold this per- 
petual change erected into a system! And now what becomes 
of the flock? Poor flock, obliged to follow the strange pastor 
—what will become of it? Whither is it being conducted? 
What shall it believe?” Several substitutes were presented 
from the Liberal stand-point for the above form, such as, that 
the pastor shall engage to “respect” the main facts of Chris- 
tianity as represented in the liturgies, ete.; but the original 
proposition prevailed by a vote of sixty-two to thirty-nine. 
As to the pastors already in office, their position was left un- 
touched by this action. 

Another part of the present question concerning the obliga- 
tory character of the Confession, which was determined indeed 
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previously to the one just treated, was the proposal of a relig- 
ious qualification for the electors of the several parishes. This 
is the broad and important question which had found a place 
throughout the agitations of the last few decades, namely, that 
of fixing with definiteness the character of the Reformed 
Church as a Church of believers rather than one of the multi- 
tude. It was not, however, in the immediate aspect here pre- 
sented, discussed at great length in the Synod, the interest of 
the times being engaged rather about the position of the pastors. 

M. Gaufrés regarded the Reformed Church as traditionally a 
Church of the multitude, and asserted that the fathers, though 
subscribing freely to the Confession of Faith for two hundred 
years, had done so generally without the spirit of critical exam- 
ination, and without that idea of the distinction between the 
converted and non-converted which has arisen since the relig- 
ious revival of 1820. It is now proposed to form the Church 
of those who profess themselves actuated by a certain class of 
Christian sentiments in distinction from the totality of Protest- 
ants. This is contrary to the modern spirit, to the principles 
of a universal priesthood, and of fraternity and equality among 
Christians. M. Etienne Coquerel considered the present as the 
central question before the Synod. It is the question whether 
the Synod has the right to impose dogma as the test of Church . 
membership in the national Church. If this right is admitted, 
why may not each Synod impose what dogma it chooses ? 

On the other hand, it was said that, aside from faith in the 
Bible, there can be no such thing as a Protestant; that the 
fathers, men of the Bible, were really the founders of our mod- 
ern liberties; that nothing could be worse than to continue the 
present state of uncertainty in all that concerns the faith and 
character of the Church. The following regulation was finally 
adopted: “Such persons are electors as declare themselves 
heartily attached to the Reformed Church, and to the revealed 
truth as it is contained in the sacred books of the Old and New 
Testaments.” The conditions of electoral capacity in other re- 
spects, both civil and ecclesiastical, were to remain as before, 
except that the minimum age was reduced from thirty to 
twenty-five, and ability to read was required of all electors after 
January 1, 1875. 

Thus were the great questions at issue determined in favor 
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of the evangelical party. A minor proposition urged by the 
Liberals was that providing for a division of the consistory of 
Paris into two, or of establishing in the city a number of inde- 
pendent presbyterial councils. This idea had been broached 
long before, and was ably combated in the Synod, especially 
by M. Mettetal, and rejected. The scheme was designed to 
counteract the existing predominance of the Orthodox party in 
Paris, and would probably enable their opponents to capture 
the position in detail. There was no reason, it was said, for 
making Paris, in this way, an exception to other cities; and, 
from the relative location of the different classes in the several 
quarters of the city, such a division would be peculiarly inap- 
propriate and disastrous to the interests of Protestantism. The 
authority of M. Coquerel, pére, was quoted in support of this 
view. 

The formal details of the Organic Articles and the Regula- 
tions to be established under sanction of the present Synod 
were fixed without much difficulty. The presbyterial councils 
which had been re-established by the law of 1852 are retained 
as subordinate to the consistories. The pastor, who must be a 
Frenchman by birth, twenty-five years of age,.and possessed of 
a bachelor’s degree from some one of the theological faculties 
recognized by the government, is nominated by the council, 
subject to the veto power of the consistory and ultimate appeal 
to the Provincial and General Synod. The council, consisting 
of the chief and assistant pastors in each parish, with a certain 
proportionate number of elders, is renewable by one half every 
three years. The consistory, embracing all the pastors within 
its jurisdiction, and a number of laymen elected from the 
councils double that of the pastors in chief, is renewable in en- 
tirety every three years. It determines the limits of the par- 
ishes, supervises the celebration of worship, the administration 
of discipline, the monetary and other affairs in the several par- 
ishes, and serves as intermediary between the council and the 
government, as also between the council and the Provincial 
Synod. 

The Provincial Synod, whose territorial limit is fixed by the 
General Synod, is composed of as many members as there are 
pastors within its jurisdiction, one half being laymen, nomi- 
nated by the councils, and chosen for three years. It assembles 
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at such time and place as it may have designated at the preced- 
ing session. It nominates to the government candidates for 
the chairs in the faeulties of theology. The members of the 
General Synod are chosen every three years, after the renewal 
of the presbyterial councils, and by the Provincial Synods, en- 
larged for the purpose by the accession of all the pastors not 
otherwise members within their several jurisdictions, and of 
the laymen elected for the purpose by each council. The del- 
egates are apportioned at the rate of one to every six. pastors, 
and consist of pastors and laymen in equal numbers. The 
General Synod may assemble annually at a place designated in 
the preceding session. Before the close of each session a per- 
manent Commission is appointed, composed of three pastors 
and four laymen, to see to the execution of special enactments, 
and to make all necessary provision for the next session. 

It remains to notice twa or three propositions acted on pro- 
visionally by the Synod. One concerned a fusion of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches, with petitions to that effect 
from various Lutheran and Reformed bodies. Nothing more 
detinite than an expression of general desire for such union 
could be formulated. M. de Hombres presented a report in 
favor of the transference of the faculty of Montauban to Paris, 
and the addition there of chairs to be filled by Lutherans. . 
Various opinions on the subject were expressed. The propo- 
sition of M. Colani, that the Synod favor the transference of 
both the faculties of Montauban (Reformed) and Strasburg 
(Lutheran) to Paris, and their fusion in one, prevailed by a 
small vote. 

Several propositions were presented on the subject of the 
separation of Church and State. The desire for such a result 
seemed to be general with both Orthodox and Liberal parties, 
though opinions differed as to its present practicability. M. Co- 
lani proposed that the government be petitioned to suppress 
the budget of all the forms of worship from January 1, 1874, 
and that the Synod provide for the establishment of a central 
treasury for the Reformed Church. The committee, M. Viguié 
chairman, to whom the general subject was referred, reported 
that it was not advisable to urge the separation of the Reformed 
Church from the State while the Catholic Church still enjoyed 
the advantages of State support; since that condition of things 
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would place the Catholics before the people in the attitude of 
being the sole national Church, and remand the Protestants to 
a perilous position of social inferiority. It was believed that, 
on the whole, the time had not yet arrived for such separation. 
The following conclusion of the report was adopted as the 
voice of the Synod: “The General Synod, regarding the recip- 
rocal independence of Church and State as the principle suited 
to the constitution of modern society, and convinced that the 
Reformed Church of France is disposed to accept with confi- 
dence a separation from the State whenever such separation 
shall be made applicable by the civil authority to all forms of 
worship, now invites the Church to prepare itself for such a 
change of relations.” 

The Synod appointed, according to the established regula- 
tion, a permanent Commission, consisting of MM. Vernes, Bas- 
tie, and Bois, (pastors,) and MM. Cazenove, Mettetal, and Pelon, 
(laymen,) through whom the new constitution and discipline of 
the Church was to be presented to the government for its sanc- 
tion, this sanction being essential to give legal force to the reg- 
ulations adopted. A second séssion was appointed for Novem- 
ber 15, of the same year, but through the delay of action on 
the part of the government it has never yet met. 

We have thus endeavored to present in considerable detail, 
and with distinctness, the action and conclusions of the Synod 
of 1872, in order that the complicated affairs of the Reformed 
Church in France, and the events from time to time transpiring, 
in the present crucial period, in its relation to the State and in 
relation to the parties composing it, may be better understood. 


II. Tue Sussequent Arrirupe oF THE Two Parties IN THE 
Cuurcu. 

As is made apparent in our former article, the proposed con- 
vocation of the Synod was regarded with great disfavor by the 
Liberals ; and we now find its decision, as was anticipated, con- 
formed to the views of the Orthodox party. Such was the form- 
al result achieved. The alarm and irritation of the Liberals, 
however, arose, as is well understood, from the fear that the 
government would actually put the new regulations in force. 
This they considered a positive invasion of their legal rights, 
The Liberal journals strongly denounced the action of the Synod, 
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and for several months thereafter some of the pastors of this 
school were engaged in exciting a spirit of opposition among 
the congregations. About forty consistories out of one hun- 
dred and three adopted a protest against the proceedings of 
the Synod. The Liberals in Paris made various movements, 
such as applying directly to the President for the formation of 
a second consistory in Paris, to involve the surrender of the 
Oratoire and other churches to them, and proposing to secular- 
ize the consistories in general, making them only administrative 
and devoid of jurisdiction in questions of doctrine. 

This persistency of revolt against the Synod, as authoritative 
and compulsory, had been foreseen. Though the right of lib- 
eralism, in its present radical form, to any privilege in the Re- 
formed Church was absolutely denied by some, as by M. Dou- 
. mergue, editor of Le Christianisme au XIX siécle, yet the ma- 
jority of the Orthodox party have been inclined to a lenient posi- 
tion ; not proposing to urge the government to the use of extreme 
measures in applying the new electoral condition, and seeking 
to promote an “ amicable separation” of the two parties, with a 
just partition of church property and government support. 
M. Pressensé, from his position in the Free Church, has contin- 
ually pressed this view upon the Orthodox leaders. Before the 
assembly of the Synod he commended such a separation as the 
only just solution of the problem, since the Liberals held their 
position in the National Church by the usage of the century, 
and so by historic right. The schism will involve difficulties, 
and must be the precursor of a separation of the Reformed 
Church from the State. “But,” says M. Pressensé, “ when- 
ever the religious and intellectual life has awakened in a 
Church, the opposing tendencies appear, and the administration 
inclosure becomes the arena of the hottest and most perplexing 
conflict, because the civil tie preserves a fictitious unity. * It is 
the true torture of Mezentius—tying corpses face to face with 
living persons. When Churches reach this point there is noth- 
ing for them but to separate from the State.” Several Evan- 
gelical pastoral conferences soon expressed themselves in this 
sense. Such separation was asked for in a letter addressed to 
the government by a meeting of Liberal delegates, being one 
third the members of the Synod held in the autumn of 1872. 
The following summer a body of Evangelical pastors in the 
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south-west petitioned the Synodal Commission to the same 
effect, and expressed the hope that a new Synod would declare 
that the regulations are not to be imposed upon such parishes 
as decline to accept them. 

As yet the sanction of the government, so much dreaded by 
the Liberals, had not been rendered to the determinations of the 
Synod. On February 28, 1874, however, the Confession of 
Faith, accompanied by the new electoral conditions, was official- 
ly promulgated by the Council of State. Minister Bardoux, 
nevertheless, announced to the Synodal Commission that “ the 
religious guarantees of the electorate remain beyond the sphere 
of the government.” An official committee was appointed to 
provide for “ difficulties of application” in the law. This ac- 
tion of the government was bitterly denounced by the Liber- 
als, and the Synod called a Protestant Pope, the Confession a 
Syllabus. 

At the elections in April for the presbyterial councils great 
confusion prevailed. In Paris, out of two thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-two electors, one thousand four hundred gave 
in formal adhesion to the new conditions. The remainder, for 
the most part, voted without regard to it, claiming a legal 
right so to do. In the country, also, there was little uniformity. 
This course of things put the Reformed Church in a more per- 
plexing attitude toward the government than ever before, 
which was especially a disappointment to M. Thiers and M. 
Simon, who had confidently hoped for a harmonious result from 
the Synod. In October a government decree annulled the 
elections which had not conformed to the new condition. 
The forty-two Liberal consistories thereupon expressly declined 
to renew the elections, and petitioned the government for an 
equitable separation. Without an equitable division of prop- 
erty and support, however, they claimed the right to remain 
in the Reformed Church, advocating such opinions as their 
“consciences” might dictate. In April they appealed from 
the Minister of Public Worship, who had annulled the elec- 
tions, to the Council of State. Meanwhile the whole evan- 
gelical press advocated leniency and the policy of equitable 
division, except the leading organ, Le Christianisme au XIX 
siécle, which called upon the Liberals to submit, or else abandon 
the name “Reformed.” The prominent Orthodox leaders, 
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also, seem to have influenced the government against concilia- 
tion; and, with the accessions to the Republican party in the 
State, in February, 1875, the opportunity for an amicable sepa- 
ration seems to have been lost, since a disturbance of the Lib- 
erals was now out of the question. 

An apparent epoch in the complications was reached, how- 
ever, when, in June, 1876, a body of delegates, called the “ Pa- 
cification Committee,” of the Liberal party, appointed at a Lib- 
eral conference, held in Paris in April, sought to form a com- 
promise with the Commission of the Synod. The delegation de- 
clared itself, in a document dated June 14, “ready to accept the 
synodal presbyterial organization and the electoral condition ; to 
acknowledge that the Confession of Faith is the expression of 
the general faith of the Church, and that the Confession can- 
not, either in itself or in its contents, be the object of attack by 
the pastors in the exercise ‘of their functions.” On its part the 
Synodal Commission agreed in substance to advocate at the 
coming Synod a modification of the ordination imposed upon 
the pastors, to the effect that they be simply required to read 
the Confession of Faith, while a change in the electoral law 
might be secured at the next Synod, and in any case the mode 
of its application was to be left to the wisdom of the several 
consistories. The Liberals at the same time agreed to withdraw 
their appeal to the Council of the State about the elections. 
This compromise was readily accepted by the Liberal Confer- 
ence of Nismes, July 12, but under the express assumption 
that hereby “the Orthodox party have frankly acknowledged 
that in the bosom of Protestantism there undoubtedly exist two 
ecclesiastical principles, and that a modus vivendi must be 
found corresponding to both without sacrificing either to the 
other.” On hearing of this very broad interpretation put upon 
their action, M. Bois and four other members of the Synodal 
Commission at once withdrew their names from the agreement. 
An Evangelical conference, held at Le Vigan, in the following 
autumn, rejected the compromise for the same reason. A con- 
ference, mostly of the Right Center, at Rouen, and one at Lille, 
in the same season, again proposed an adjustment not differing 
much from the one above mentioned. The Synod was to ex- 
ercise no repressive authority over doctrinal utterances, ex- 
cept on complaint of the “competent authorities,” which must 
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mean the consistories and local presbyteries. The only sub- 
scription to be required of the electors was that they should 
listen to the reading of the required qualification. A truly un- 
happy situation is here implied—a Confession of Faith with- 
out any obligation, an electoral law without guarantee, a 
Synod without power. As in the relations between Church 
and State, so in the mutual attitude of the two parties, the ac- 
tion of the Synod seems only to have wrought confusion. For 
one step forward there have been two backward. The dispute 
appears interminable, and threatens to exhaust the spiritual 
foree of the Church. Yet all have looked to a new Synod asa 
solution of the problem. 

In the autumn of 1875, the decision of the Council of State 
on the renewal of the elections being still withheld, appeared 
M. Doumergue’s pamphlet, “ L’unité de  Eglise réformée,” 
which denied the existence of any occasion for schism, on the 
ground that the new liberalism, being properly rationalism, had 
no rights (droit de cité) within the Reformed Church. M.Sayou, 
of the Left Center, in Le Régime synodale, defended the au- 
thority of the Synod, and sought to persuade the Liberals to 
submit. The notable reply of M. Maurice Vernes, Liberal 
delegate, aimed at the same practical result from an extremely 
radical point of view. It attributed such a fluctuating tendency 
to theological opinions as to make subscription appear a matter 
of small scruple and easily rendered for the sake of peace and 
material advantage. M. Vernes though an applicant for a 
theological chair at Montauban, is the author of Les idées 
messianiques, wherein he exhibits a radicalism quite beyond 
that of MM. Colani and Réville concerning the authority of 
Jesus. The book was severely criticised by M. Pécaut in the 
Liberal journal La Renaissance. 

While arguments thus drawn from the utter annihilation of 
the faith are applied to the pacification of the Church, and the 
government has seemed quite at a loss to know how it may put 
an end to the complications, the Churches have suffered from 
an unusual dearth of pastors. In the spring of 1877 forty-five 
pastorates were vacant. The cause lay partly in the poverty 
of the Churches, but also in the discords prevailing and the 
unsettled state of doctrinal opinions. The number of candidates 
for the ministry at the theological séminaries also considerably 
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diminished. During this year MM. Bersier, Theodore and 
Ernest Monod, and John Bost, founder of the asylums at La 
Force, passed over from the Free Church to the National. The 
Church of Z’ Htoile was received as a mission and M. Bessier 
recognized as an assistant pastor. In a letter to a friend he 
announces his abandonment of the hopes he had vainly cher- 
ished, as an enthusiasm of his youth, for the abolition of the 
principle of State Churches and Concordats in the present 
epoch. He had, in 1873, decidedly approved the vernacular 
liturgical service of Pére Hyacinthe, and the next year intro- 
duced it into his Church, besides certain observances hitherto 
characteristic of the Lutherans. In his published discourse, 
(pronounced June 3, 1877,) the accompanying preface, explan- 
atory notes, and letter, he declares plainly for a sacramental 
Church, embracing all baptized persons, in distinction from a 
Church of “professants,” or subscribers to a creed, which for 
the times is an institution too narrow and precarious. The 
principle of individualism is not adequate; tie spiritual rights 
of the community at large must be regarded and fostered. 
The separation of the Protestant Church from the State at pres- 
ent would be disastrous to the cause of Protestantism. The 
Free Church has not succeeded in its enterprise. On the latter 
point M. Pressensé, in his criticism on the above publication, 
responds, “ Pray let him tell us what has succeeded in our un- 
happy French Protestantism.” Theodore Monod, son of 
Frederic Monod, accepted the Church of St. Marie. In his 
letter of acceptance he wrote, “ Moreover, I am of opinion that 
I am thus [in returning to the National Church] in no wise un- 
faithful to the memory of my father, convinced as I am that 
he would not have dreamed of forsaking the National Church 
had the Synod of 1848 done what that of 1872 has done.” The 
Free Church, though saddened by these losses, was not dis- 
heartened. It was cheered by the accession of the strong 
Church of Lyons tothis union, and both branches of Protestant- 
ism have had reason to be encouraged by the growing influence 
of their principles and of their adherents in the country at 
large. An unusual destitution of the Churches with respect 
to settled pastors has, however, continued, sixty-one vacancies 
being reported in March, 1878. 

Many elections, both regular and renewed, were held early in 
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1877, where the Liberals subscribed to the new condition and 
prevailed with their votes. The Orthodox minorities thus 
found themselves under the official control of their opponents. 
M. Dufaure, Minister of Public Worship, and his successor, M. 
Martel, had issued circulars to the presidents of the consistories 
urging conciliation in the conduct of the elections. Two con- 
ferences of the opposite parties, however, held at Paris in April, 
pronounced against the late measures of compromise, the Or- 
thodox taking extreme ground concerning the rights of the 
Synod. The Liberals again besought the government to re- 
verse the decree annulling the illegal elections. They continued 
to prevent the confirmation of Theodore Monod, and petitioned 
again for a division of the Paris Consistory. A commission of 
Catholic lawyers, of which Dufaure was chairman, was ap- 
pointed to examine jato the legality of the proposed division. 
The only conclusion reached by the report was to recommend 
conciliatory action to the dominant party in the matter of pas- 
tors for Liberal congregations. An unusual event occurred in 
March, 1878, when a body of senators and deputies called be- 
fore them certain members of the Liberal party to hear their 
complaints and learn their wishes, and thereupon agreed to peti- 
tion Minister Bardoux for the establishment of two consistories 
at Paris and for the approval of all the elections held according 
to the law of 1852, besides certain action regarding the special 
elections of Mazamet and St. Foy. The minister acceded, but 
appeal was taken to the Council of State. In thus seeking or 
admitting government interference, the Liberals were but do- 
ing, in an irregular way, that for which they had blamed the 
Orthodox, who had sought to establish themselves by formal 
statute. After the lapse of many months, howeyer, these 
vexed electoral questions have come no nearer a solution. Lib- 
eral pastors also continue their ministrations without subscrip- 
tion to the Synodal Confession of Faith. 

A remarkable change has, however, lately occurred in the 
attitude of the government, which has seemingly proposed to 
cut the Gordian knot of party differences in the Reformed 
Church by resuscitating the powers of the Central Council es- 
tablished by the law of 1852. This is an institution of the em- 
pire, and an instrument of absolute control over Church affairs. 
Former members of the council had deceased, and the functions 
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of the body were almost forgotten. The method of filling 
vacancies is not fully determined by statute. Its reorganization 
has been talked of since the last winter, and favored by the 
Liberals. The government assumed the right to fill vacancies 
by ministerial appointment, which resulted in the introduction 
of many Liberals, some being of the extreme radical type. The 
council met July 9. A project for the regulation of elections 
was presented, but decisive action deferred till the next session, 
to be held in October. It remains, at the present writing, to 
be seen whether this movement of the government will be so 
conducted as to render quite “abortive” the work of the Synod. 
Another notable step in the direction of arbitrary govern- 
mental action, which occurred last April, was the appointment 
of two professors, MM. Viguié and Bonnet Maury, respectively 
to the vacant chairs of Practical Theology and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Paris faculty. The appointment was made without 
consulting either the consistories or the faculty, though the 
latter are considered to have given silent consent. A profound 
sensation was created by this action, and a formal protest will 
probably be presented by some of the consistories before the 
Council of State against such disregard of the Synodal provis- 
ion for appointment to the professorial chairs. The ministers 
generally, however, are said to have approved beforehand the - 
legality of the appointment. The delay of the Orthodox party 
in the Reformed Church to present candidates, through their 
dissatisfaction with the establishment of the faculty at Paris, 
and the undue eagerness of the Lutherans to possess the vacant 
chairs, may be justly blamed as the occasion for this step, and 
evangelical organs are urging upon their friends speedy action 
in the case of the vacant professorship at Montauban. The new 
professors were the candidates of the Liberal party, which has 
welcomed their appointment and the manner of it. The Lib- 
eral influence has manifest ascendency with the present govern- 
ment, which does not stop at arbitrary measures to satisfy it. 
On the other hand, there have come into existence during 
the past year, as a means of action and defense for the Orthodox, 
the synodes officiewx, or semi-official synods, the idea of which 
seems to have originated largely with the Montauban faculty 
in the autumn of 1878. The Orthodox Churches, or the minor- 
ity Orthodox party in a Liberal Church, send delegates to a 
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circonscription Synod. In two thirds or more of the cicon- 
scriptions, these free Synods, independent of State authority, 
are now formed, the scheme having been readily adopted by 
the Orthodox, and a General Synod of this kind, delegated from 
the circonseriptions, is expected to meet in Paris in Novem- 
ber. The movement is naturally regarded as a large step 
toward the separation of the Orthodox portion of the Reformed 
Church from State dependence. Many of the Orthodox leaders 
anticipate from the action of such a Synod some happy de- 
liverance from the present intolerable state of indecision and 
perplexity. The Synod will have assembled, and some ad- 
vanced action entailing important consequences will perhaps 
have been taken before this article meets the eye of the 
reader. 

In May last a delegation of forty-one presidents of consis- 
tories met in Paris, and assumed action, as an intermediate 
or prudential body in place of the Synodal Commission, 
which has been for a long time entirely inefficient. There 
is little hope at present that another National Synod will be 
summoned, and, indeed, the results attained by that of 1872 
seem to be practically annulled. None the less was the assem- 
bling of the latter a highly important epoch, and the survey 
of subsequent events in the legal relations of the Church, 
though a tedious study, yet presents an important factor in the 
great religious problem which has been called the “ Sphinx of 
France.” When French Protestantism enters upon its grander 
career, then will the true significance of the struggles it is now 
undergoing in the trammels of the State subordination, estab- 
lished by the empire, be appreciated.* 


III. We turn to glance for a moment at rae Recent Stratus 
or Frencn PROTESTANTISM IN THE WORK OF EpvucaTion AND 
EVANGELIZATION. 

The interests of education in connection with the Church, 
while calling for some difference of opinion, have yet attracted 
in good degree a harmonious co-operation. The importance of 
the theological schools is confessed by all; and in the late dis- 

* Authority for some of the above statements may be found in certain commu- 


nications from M. Pressensé to the London Christian World, which have been re- 
produced by Professor Baird in the New York Christian World. 
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cussions concerning the transfer of the Strasburg and Montan- 
ban faculties to Paris, both parties in the Reformed Church, 
and the whole Lutheran Church, have taken a lively interest. 
The theological seminary, founded by Antoine Court, at Lau- 
sanne, in 1730, directed by him during the remaining thirty 
years of his life, and subsequently transferred to Geneva, had 
furnished the Reformed Church with pastors almost exclusive- 
ly, till Napoleon, in 1810, founded the theological faculty of 
Montauban, a small town not far from Toulouse. A Reformed 
seminary had, indeed, anciently existed there from 1598, and 
was suppressed by the Jesuits in 1661. A second seminary es- 
tablished at Lausanne and one at Neufchatel also furnish pas- 
tors for the Reformed Church. 

We have seen that the question of transferring the Montau- 
ban faculty to Paris was considered in the late Synod. This 
was not a new question, and the same arguments were used on 
either side as had been employed before. In 1834 a commis- 
sion appointed by M. Guizot, then Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion, to consider the needs of the Protestant schools, reported 
next year in favor of the foundation of a new theological 
faculty at Paris, and the strengthening of those at Montauban 
and Strasburg. Against the project of a faculty at Paris it 
was argued with much earnestness, in the Chamber, in the ~ 
press, and elsewhere, that the moral atmosphere of Paris and 
the expense of living rendered it an unfit place for Protestant 
students; while the actual establishment of a faculty there 
would, on the whole, operate destructively upon the patronage 
of Montauban. The opposition came then, as of late, mainly 
from the Orthodox party. It was feared that the Liberal in- 
fluence would predominate at Paris. In favor of the project 
it was urged that Protestantism languished precisely for the 
want of that larger contact with the world and that broader 
culture of its ministry which a faculty at Paris would secure 
for it. No action of the kind proposed, not even in strength- 
ening the old faculties, was then taken, though the discussion 
was for a long time continued. The accession of MM. Jalaguier, 
(1834,) Monod, (1836,) and De Felice, (1839,) to the faculty of 
Montauban revived the prospects of the institution, and brought 
to it an era of greater influence. 

The general awakening of energy incident to the establish- 
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ment of the Republic after the war of 1871, and the attention 
directed to the subject of education, called up again the ques- 
tion of a Protestant faculty at Paris. A removal of the Lu- 
theran faculty from Strasburg seemed necessary after the polit- 
ical changes, and the Lutheran Synod of 1872 petitioned for its 
transference to Paris. The Reformed Church, and especially 
the Orthodox party, were in doubt as to which course to favor 
about the faculty of Montauban. The influence of Paris life 
was dreaded, and at the same time courted. Many feared to 
leave Montauban in rivalry with Paris, yet the maintenance of 
an institution in the south seemed highly important. Proba- 
bly the wisest suggestion has been that of transferring the 
Montauban faculty to Montpellier, where it would be associated 
with the provincial university. This plan would accord with 
the favorite national scheme of fostering such provincial estab- 
lishments, and would give the faculty a rank corresponding to 
the Catholic universities now organized. The Protestant insti- 
tution would be in the bosom of the Huguenot population of 
the departments Gard and Hérault, equally distant from those 
of Ardéche and Dréme, where are one hundred thousand Prot- 
estants, of Tarn and of Tarne-et-Garonne. As yet the faculty 
remains at Montauban. 

In 1873 a free school of theological science was opened in 
Paris, with the general co-operation of leading Protestants, 
Reformed and Lutheran. It was not designed to form a new 
theological faculty, but “to offer solid and serious theological 
instruction in courses of lectures which will supplement the 
teachings given in the faculties.” An extensive library was to 
be attached to the school, and prizes were offered for papers on 
specified subjects. The course was opened December 1, and 
lectures delivered by MM. Pressensé, Lichtenberger, Hollard, 
Bersier, Sabatier, Matter, and Doumergue. The rapid advance 
of the Catholics in securing the right to organize education 
under exclusive control of the Church, first in the primary and 
secondary grades, and, in 1875, in the foundation of universi- 
ties, hastened the determination of the Protestants to erect their 
new school, if possible, into a full faculty of theology. The 
government, however, took other and welcome action. M. Wad- 
dington, the Minister of Public Instruction, issued a decree 
March 27, 1877, transferring the faculty of Strasburg to Paris, 
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or, rather, reorganizing it there. The faculty, consisting of 
M. Lichtenberger, Dean, and Profs. Matter, Berger, and Saba- 
tier, were formally installed June 1, 1877, under the auspices 
of the Lecteur de 1 Academie de Paris, in the ancient Collége 
Rollin, Rue Lhomond, near the Pantheon. This was a great 
day for Protestantism, the jealousy of the Sorbonne having for- 
bidden any such establishment in Paris, even during the happi- 
est times of the Edict of Nantes. Eight scholarships were 
granted by the government of eight hundred francs each. Two 
chairs were left to be filled by the Reformed Church, but the 
Synodal Commission has delayed action, and the Lutherans have 
sought to occupy the positions. The important new action of 
the government has been noticed above. In August, 1878, the 
faculty graduated five students. The same number of candi- 
dates for the ministry were presented by Montauban. This 
seems to be a feeble showing for the hope of the French Prot- 
estant Church. There were not, indeed, last year, over one 
hundred theological students in all the schools. 

In the matter of general public education the Protestants 
have shown a worthy interest. The position which the Protest- 
ants have maintained, and the wide influence they are now able 
to exert, notwithstanding the civil disabilities so long endured, 
demonstrates their thorough devotion to the work of education . 
within their own fold. They have not, however, built up dis- 
tinct institutions of the secondary grade to any notable extent. 
For the education of their sons they have depended upon the 
government colleges or lyceums, which furnish all that is nec- 
essary for intellectual training. Private schools for girls as well 
as for boys, or pensions, exist in Paris and in the provinces. 
There are two or three preparatory theological schools: that at 
the Batignolles, in Paris, under the auspices of the Société Cen- 
trale, which has given a large number of candidates to the min- 
istry, being well known. 

Special attention has been bestowed upon the work of pri- 
mary instruction. The “Society for the Promotion of Primary 
Instruction among the Protestants of France,” founded in 1830, 
has sent out over twelve hundred breveted teachers from its 
normal schools, and some thirteen hundred schools have been 
through its aid transformed into communal schools under gov- 
ernment support. Of late, however, fears are entertained that, 
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in presence of the new energy displayed in the government 
and Catholic schools, the Protestant private schools in Paris, of 
which there are nearly one hundred, more than one third being 
of the National Reformed Church, will lose their relative posi- 
‘ tion. Funds are lacking to supply the teachers necessary for 
the modern system of division in the work of instruction. 
The private schools with lay instructors have been losing 
ground generally in France before the advance of the govern- 
ment system and the powerful Roman ecclesiasticism. This 
appears from the report of M. Bardoux, published in August, 
1878. From 1854 to 1865 one hundred and sixty-eight such in- 
stitutions of secondary grade perished ; from 1865-76, one hun- 
dred and sixty-three. At present only four hundred and ninety- 
four remain in France. In twenty years, at this rate, all will 
disappear. “Ce sera,” says the report, “le duel de la caserne et 
du couvent.” The late rapid progress of primary instruction is 
shown in the report of M. Gréard, Director of Public Instrue- 
tion in Paris—L’enseignement primaire a Paris de 1865 @ 
1877—which was open for inspection at the Exposition of 1878. 
The percentage of children at school was, in 1831, before the 
law of 1833, 16.67; in 1836, 20.86; in 1856, 21.68; in 1866, 
27.63; in 1878, 30.54; in 1875, 39,61, an increase of 9.17 per 
cent. in three years. Still, one third of the pupils, or 66.490, 
were in the free schools. Protestantism will need to display 
great energy to maintain itself as a distinct factor in this educa- 
tional development, though we may, of course, anticipate that 
the general spread of education will awaken increase of favor 
toward the Protestant principle. 

We will now review briefly the direct work of evangelization. 
During and immediately after the war of 1871 some of the sec- 
ular papers uttered repeated lamentations over the dearth of re- 
ligious faith. ‘ Does any moral life exist in France ?” said the 
Siecle; and further: “ What we want is, to change our hearts.” 
The Protestants in Paris, during the excitement, seemed timid 
about aggressive evangelistic work, though the popular feeling 
was favorable to them from its reaction against the priests. 
In October, 1871, the Evangelical Home Missionary Society 
was founded at Nismes, embracing the various branches of 
Protestantism. Next year the Protestant pastors were sur- 
prised at the ready reception they met when they opened pub- 
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lic halls for preaching. In 1873 Pastor Armand de Lille, whose 
zeal was exceptional in 1871, had marked success in his meet- 
ings for the middle classes in Paris. These meetings, held in 
Rue Royale, have since continued to grow in power, as was mani- 
fest particularly in 1877. In 1874 very successful union meet- 
ings were held in Paris by the excellent Theodore Monod, who 
prosecuted from year to year his itinerating labors for the new 
Home Mission. Interesting revivals occurred from time to 
time in the Haute-Loire, Ardéche, and Gard, as also in the 
winter and spring of 1875 at Montmeyran, and in the Drome, 
the old home of religious zeal, and at Marseilles. 

In the winter of 1876-77 remarkable openings for evangeli- 
zation appeared in the departments lying farther to the north 
of Yonne, Céte d’Or, Nidvre, and Creuse, where Catholic com- 
munities en masse, and whole villages, petitioned for the labors 
of Protestant pastors. In 1877 occurred the notable conversion 
to Protestantism of M. Bouchard, counselor of Céte d’Or; 
M. Turquet, deputy of Aisne; M. Renouvier, editor of Za Crc- 
tique Philosophique ; and M. Réveillaud, editor of a republican 
paper at Troyes. The latter, during the next year, advanced 
to so ardent a spiritual experience that he declined the editor- 
ship of the proposed new Protestant daily paper, and became 
an evangelist of the Reformed Church. His itinerant labors 
in the center and west of France, in connection with M. Dar- 
dier, of the Geneva Evangelical Society, during the past win- 
ter, were attended with marked success, as reported at the 
meeting of the Home Mission Society in April. At St. Quen- 
tin he found a Church of fourteen hundred members, nearly 
all converts of several years past from Romanism. A success- 
ful Methodist Church, constituted in like manner, was found at 
Thiers. Crowds of people, among whom the best order pre- 
vailed, every where heard his addresses. Catholic churches 
were in some cases transferred by the municipality to the pur- 
poses of Protestant worship. New Protestant schools were 
opened. Special interest was taken in the work progressing in 
La Creuse, under M. Hirsch, a converted Jew. “I dwell more 
particularly,” says M. Réveillaud, “upon the sentiment mani- 
fest in the rural districts, because the favorable reception ac- 
corded in the cities to public addresses on the subject of Prot- 
estantism is now well known.” A committee was formed at 
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Paris, in April last, to devise and establish, if possible, a system- 
atic scheme of public addresses on Protestantism throughout 
France. The report of M. Leliévre, editor of the Zvangeliste, 
to the late Basle Conference, on evangelization in France, is 
replete with interest. 

The different societies have, in their yearly reports, given at 
the May anniversaries, varied between encouragement and 
hope. They have lately suffered more or less in their resources 
from the business derangement of the times, especially such as 
have depended considerably upon foreign aid. A cheerful en- 
thusiasm naturally pervaded the assemblies this year. About 
one million fraucs was reported as the aggregate contribution 
for all work. 

Chief among the strictly evangelization societies is the Sdci- 
été évangelique de France, a union organization founded in 
1833 to labor among the Catholic population. It reports un- 
usual success this year, and, by the efforts of Pasteur Fisch, has 
happily passed a financial crisis. The Société Centrale Pro- 
testante, founded in 1845, is a Church extension society of the 
Reformed Church, and sustains the Batignolles preparatory 
school. The Church seems to owe its present Orthodox major- 
ity to the labors of this society. It supports one hundred and 
thirty-nine agents, and works now in three hundred and twenty 
localities, scattered through sixty-seven departments and the 
colonies. It expends two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
francs. La mission intériewre évangelique, founded at Nismes 
in 1871, as above mentioned, was formed under the impulse of 
a high enthusiasm, and designed to unite all Christians, pastors 
and laymen, men and women, by the formation of groupes 
throughout the country, in practical schemes of evangelization. 
It issues a monthly Bulletin, and is now doing encouraging 
work. There is also a Commission d’évangélization des Kglises 
libres. Of the foreign societies devoted to the interests of 
evangelization in France the chief is the Société évangélique de 
Genéve, founded in 1831, and the oldest evangelical society on 
the continent. It had lately twenty-four theological students 
in its seminary. It employs fifteen pastors and teachers and 
fifty-six colporteurs. The Société de Neufchitel pour Vévan- 
gélization de France, founded in 1871, and having its origin 
in a mission to the disbanded soldiers, sends a Bible carriage 
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over the country under M. Pointet, which has already visited 
fifty departments. There is a Société des Missions at Paris, 
to sustain foreign missionary work, which is carried on just 
now with encouragement in Africa. The society was founded 
in 1822, and had several auxiliaries, scarce any of which now 
exist. The sum of last year’s contributions was 140,000 francs. 
France has furnished the society thirty-seven missionaries in 
all. The Journal des missions évangéliques has but seven 
hundred and fourteen paying subscribers. There is, besides, 
the Petit Messager, but the missionary literature is extremely 
limited.* 

For religious work at home there are effective popular publi- 
cations such as, L’ami de la jeunesse, originated by Rev. Mark 
Wilks, in 1825; L’ami de la maison; and La chambre haute. 
In this connection the larger journals may be enumerated, 
which are the organs of some branch or party of the Church. 
Le Témoiguage, published at Paris, is the Lutheran organ; 
Le Christianisme au XTX+ Siécle, (Paris,) M. Doumergue, ed- 
itor, represents the Orthodox party of the Reformed Church ; 
La Renaissance, (Paris,) M. Etienne Coquerel, editor, the Lib- 
eral party; LZ’ Eglise libre, (Nice,) M. Pilatte, editor, the Free 
Church ; LZ’ Hvangeliste, (Nismes,)+ Wesleyan, M. Leliévre, ed- 
itor, naturally favors the Orthodox party, and also the Free- 
Church principle. The new Journal du Protestantisme Fran- 
cais, (Paris,) MM. Byse and Lichtenberger, editors, repre- 
sents the Left Center. Le Signal, a small weekly established 
April, 1879, at Paris, in the general interests of Protestantism, 
M. Réveillaud, editor, is well received. The daily paper, Ze 
Réformateur, established at Paris in April, 1879, from which 
so much was expected, soon proved a lamentable failure, be- 
ing injudiciously conducted. The Revue Chrétienne, (Paris,) 
M. Pressensé, editor, is an able organ of the Orthodox faith 
and of Free-Church principles. The Revue de Théologie, 
(Strasburg,) Liberal, long since ceased to appear. 

Heretofore some of the most successful gospel workers in 
France have been foreigners, chiefly from England and Switz- 


* For a notice of the various other organizations, home and foreign Bible so- 
cieties, tract, educational, and charitable societies, see the Revue Chrétienne for 
September, 1878. 

+ L’ Evangeliste is to be transferred to Paris. 
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erland. Dnuring the present decade the cause of evangelization 
in Paris has been greatly indebted to Rev. R. W. M’All, of 
Scotland, who opened meetings for the working classes in 1871. 
His labors have attracted great attention, and have been con- 
stantly extending. The report of last year gave 22 stations, 
4,694 sittings, an aggregate attendance of about 500,000 at both 
adults’ and children’s meetings. The appearance of Protestant 
propagandism is avoided at these gatherings, but those inter- 
ested are ultimately directed to the Churches. Mr. M’All 
has recently opened similar meetings in Lyons and Bordeaux, 
while new workers have followed his example in Marseilles and 
other cities. Miss De Broen, “an English lady with a French 
heart,” has distinguished herself by systematic work for the 
common people at Belleville, in Paris, which, begun among the 
Communists in 1871, has grown to large proportions. The 
agencies employed are a medical mission, evangelistic meetings, 
sewing classes, day-schools, night-schools, Sunday-schools, Bible 
classes, a Sunday library, and house to house visitation. The 
priests say: ‘“ We cannot go into a house in Belleville without 
finding a Bible, or portion of Scripture, on every chair.” New 
enterprises have been opened in Paris this year. It is an era 
of increased activity. An evangelical reading-room in the stu- 
dents’ quarter, and Prof. Delaunay’s meetings, are to be noted. 
Mr. Weylland, of the London City Mission, went over to Paris, 
under encouragement from the Ear] of Shaftesbury, to organize 
a like work for the French capital. Truly, “the harvest is 
great” in those great cities. The committee to direct this 
mission consists chiefly of French pastors and laymen, with 
some English residents. 

The caution above referred to as exercised in the case of Mr. 
M’All’s meetings shows what power the law, which might be 
applied in the interest of Romanism, still has over religious as- 
semblies. M. Gide, of the faculty of law at Bordeaux, has 
shown in his pamphlet of last year, Za défense légale de la lib- 
erté religieuse, how all the work of Protestant propagandism 
stands in peril of legal indictment. He says, “ About all Prot- 
estant mission work is done in France among man-traps, and 
spring-guns, and toils and meshes, which, according to the good 
pleasure of the local administration, may be kept in abeyance 
or set in motion.” This position of things arises from the ex 
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istence of Articles 291-294 of the Penal Code, and their con- 
structive application to assemblies for religious purposes. Cath- 
olic influence has, under this construction of the law, interfered 
in several instances, since the establishment of the republic, 
with the work of Protestant evangelization. 

We alluded in the former article to the prolonged and able 
debates conducted in the Chambers upon this point of the law 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, and to its application under 
the second empire. We can say but a word here concerning 
the distinguished efforts of M. Pressensé, while a member of 
the National Assembly, to secure an abolition or modification 
of the autorisation préalable; that is, a requirement of of- 
ficial sanction for the opening of new religious assemblies. 
Such a change in the law is highly essential to any proper 
development of religious life in France. M. Pressensé pro- 
posed his measure early in 1873 to the committee of the As- 
sembly appointed to consider the subject of the “ Liberty of 
Religious Assemblies,” and was supported by such able states- 
men as MM. Waddington, Bardoux, and D’Haussonville. The 
committee reported favorably through M. Bardoux in 1874. 
The speech of M. Pressensé before the committee and that of 
M. Bardoux before the Assembly ably reviewed the history dur- 
ing the present century of the relations between the State and 
the Church, and these speeches constitute a very notable pass- 
age in the history of French parliamentary debates on the re- 
ligious question. The liberal law submitted by the committee 
awaited consideration, but ultimately failed of coming to a de- 
cisive vote. Another bill of like character was reported with 
good prospects early in 1877. Again, in March of the present 
year, M. Seignobos offered in the Chamber a bill of which the 
first article runs thus: “ Meetings having as their sole object 
the celebration of religious worship are lawful if held in pub- 
lic, and if a previous declaration has been made to the local 
municipality.” 

The Ferry laws have, however, this year absorbed both leg- 
islative and popular attention. The leading Protestants seem 
generally to have favored the proposed limitation of the an- 
thority to confer degrees to the State, and the exclusion of the 
clergy from the Superior Council of public instruction where 
they had gained so much power under the reactionary law of 
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1850, while there has been, perhaps, equal agreement in object- 
ing to the principle of Article 7. It is argued that the Jesuits 
should be allowed equal privileges with other citizens, and that 
the safeguards deemed necessary should be established rather 
through additional general laws in respect to religious societies. 
M. Pressensé, says, in condemnation of Article 7: ‘‘ We must ab- 
solutely reject this scandalous abandonment of the liberal idea 
of State authority, which annuls its character as a lay institu- 
tion, and will eventuate in constituting it a pope for the benefit 
of an official irreligion.” 


IV. Concerning rue Prosprcts or Prorrstantism In FRANCE 
our limits allow but a word. 

The ability of Protestants, notwithstanding their great nu- 
merical inferiority,* to hold many high posts in the government 
councils; the late notable conversion of eminent men from the 
ranks of Catholicism and infidelity ; the number of able pamph- 
lets lately issued for popular circulation, similar to the work of 
M. Réveillaud, presented in Professor Wells’ article in a recent 
number of this Review, all urging upon the French people the 
necessity of a hearty adoption of Protestantism as the only 
hope of the nation; together with the wide-spread spirit of 
popular inquiry and desire for Protestant teaching, “an eager- 
ness,” it has been said, “which recalls the early days of the 
Reformation ”’—all these signs naturally inspire high hope for 
the success of Protestantism in France. M. Turquet, the 
newly converted deputy of Aisne, asserts that France may .be- 
come Protestant in forty years. The older leaders by no means 
share such ardent expectation. It is pleasing to observe the 
patient confidence of so able a man as M. Réveillaud, who says 
in his late report : “If the result we wish requires long waiting, 
if it demands the effort of many generations, let us not be dis- 
couraged by that. Something has been achieved if we can 

*The note in the First Article (October, 1879, p. 661) gives too large an esti- 
mate of the general Protestant population. Prof. Baird, author of the carefully 
written “ History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France,” thinks 1,000,000 may 
be taken as the extreme limit in such an estimate, the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine included, and 750,000 exclusive of these provinces ; the truth being rather 
below than above these numbers. The figures given in the ¢ezt (of the First Arti- 


cle) are more frequently quoted, though doubtless quite too low to express the 
full strength of Protestantism in France. 
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arouse the attention of the people. . . . We must continue to 
plant like Paul, and water like Apollos, though with God remains 
the giving of the increase.” 

The new scheme of Pére Hyacinthe, who still makes emphatic 
his adherence to Rome, though charitably received by the 
Protestants, seems, at present view, likely to be fruitless. Ro- 
manism does not meet the deep-felt want of the people, and is 
insufficient to save France. But at the present hour, above any 
strife of parties, as such, within the bosom of Protestantism, 
or any contention with Catholicism as a form of Church life, 
arises the demand for a firm and united struggle of spiritual 
faith with the power of unbelief. “A world without God,” 
says Le Temoiquage, “rushes up to the assault of all we love 
and all we worship; a generation is rising which believes in 
naught else but the gross enjoyments of sensual appetites. 
You are face to face with a moral epidemic such as our age has 
not previously seen.” M. Pressensé uses similar language. 
“ More than ever,” says he, “are we struck with the fearful, 
almost tragic, gravity of the situation, which involves the very 
existence of Christianity... . And all sympathy should be 
accorded to those who are making any effort whatever to re- 
animate the trembling flame of a higher life.’ The peril of 
the present Republic is certainly as great from the assaults of. 
infidelity as from the schemes of Romanism. We believe that 
ultimately a thoroughly spiritual and intelligent Protestantism 
can alone bring order out of the confusion, solve the riddle so 
unceasingly presented to the nation, and open the way to that 
career of moral power so suited to the lofty genius of the 
French people. 





Arr. IV.—F. H. JACOBI. 


Norte is quite so real to an animal as the food he eats and 
the bed he sleeps upon. We are all animals and something 
more, but there is a popular tendency among us to cherish the 
grossness of the animal, and to smother and starve the heaven- 
born part that struggles for recognition through perceptions 
more ethereal than the animal knows, and longings that the 
animal cannot feel and that material things can never satisfy. 
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Assured that the meat by which man really grows is not that 
which nourishes the body, we do well to sit at the feet of those 
masters who offer to guide us out of this thralldom to the 
physical, and open our eyes upon the less palpable, but no less 
real, world in the midst of which we so unconsciously walk; for 


“The spirit world is not locked up ; 
Thy feelings are closed, thy heart is dead.” 
—Gorrue’s Faust. 


Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi stands foremost among those who 
were quite as sure of their spiritual vision as of their physical 
sight, and many has he helped to a better assurance of spiritual 
things. 

He was a son of a Diisseldorf merchant, and in his early 
training was prepared, as far as possible, to assist and succeed 
his father. In 1759, at the age of sixteen, he was sent to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main to further pursue his mercantile educa- 
tion. All outward forces thus far drew him toward material 
pursuits; but an irrepressible force within prevailed over the 
constraint imposed by the elder Jacobi, and kept the young 
merchant busier with his meditations than he was with his ac- 
counts. This struggle between material interest and inclina- 
tion continued for several years, even after his father had com- 
mitted to his charge a valuable business and left a large estate 
for him to administer. 

He had already, during a three-years’ residence in Geneva, ac- 
quired a remarkable familiarity with the French language and 
literature, which added a prominent qualification for a literary 
life. The conscientiousness, also, which marked his whole life 
had appeared very early, and had cost him some ridicule from 
his fellow-students, because he could not tolerate the most com- 
mon tricks and immoralities of business and of society. His 
developing mind seized upon the profoundest truths with a 
resolution that would leave nothing unmastered, so that, as the 
tradition runs, when he made the vain attempt to comprehend 
infinity, he fell fainting to the floor. 

The inevitable abandonment of mercantile for literary pur- 
suits was favored by the political appointments which he re- 
ceived from the government, first as councilor of finance of the 
cities of Berg and Juliers, and afterward as privy councilor 
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at Munich. In the latter office he exposed the abuses of the 
Bavarian system of customs, and advocated greater liberty of 
commerce, thus bringing upon himself such bitter hostility 
that it soon drove him into retirement at Pempelfort, his 
country-seat near Diisseldorf. Here he devoted himself at 
last to philosophy, hospitality and epistolary communion with 
the most learned men of his age. With the help of his beau- 
tiful and intellectual wife, Jacobi made his home a literary 
center, second only to Weimar and the university towns. 
Among the guests at Pempelfort Goethe occasionally appeared, 
where he formed a strong and intimate attachment to his host, 
of whom he writes: “Jacobi’s original and constitutional 
direction toward the inscrutable was in the highest degree wel- 
come and genial. . . . At night, after we had already parted 
and withdrawn to our sleeping apartments, I would seek him 
again. The moonshine trembled on the broad Rhine; and we, 
standing at the window, reveled in the fullness of reciprocal 
giving and receiving.” Again he writes, “ And so we parted 
at last, with the blessed feeling of eternal union.” 

Jacobi has left us his impressions of Goethe at the same 
period: “From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot 
he was all genius, power, and strength, a spirit of fire with 
the wings of an eagle, . . . to whom it is allowed in scarcely - 
any event to act otherwise than involuntarily.” 

A similarity is noticeable between the minds of these two 
remarkable men in respect to their extraordinary power of in- 
tuition; and Goethe himself confesses to some surprise that 
their “ striving should take opposite directions.” 

Jacobi returned to Munich in 1804, upon the invitation of 
the newly founded academy of sciences in that city, of which, 
three years later, he was made president. This office he 
adorned for a few years, and then retired for a quiet, but lit- 
erary evening of life at his country-seat. He died in 1819, 
having completed threescore and sixteen years 

The writings of Jacobi were very opportune, since, like 
most great souls, he was so in communion with the spirit of 
his age, that his own contributions to the world’s thought were 
what the world then needed. He found men contending about 
the sources of knowledge and the elements of certainty. The 
problem thus prepared had great interest for him, and no less 
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difficulty. It involved the foundation of all religious faith, 
and thus the weal of the race. Impelled at once by profound 
piety and ardent philanthropy, Jacobi addressed himself to 
this great philosophical question of the day. Giving the prob- 
lem his deliberate study, he evolved a psychological theory no 
less profound than bold, which conflicted with leading doc- 
trines of both Kant and Hume. Eminently practical was his 
every thought; it contemplated the nature of man, and aimed 
to satisfy the wants of his heart. No consideration stood be- 
fore this, and every product of his formal thinking in solitude 
had to be sacrificed in the world’s arena if found to conflict 
with the interests of humanity. Thus he established an equivo- 
cal name, as an atheist, a theist, and a mystic. It may be only 
partially the fault of his interpreters that before the general 
public he still bears the same unjust reputation. In general, 
however, it must be confessed that Jacobi has fared remarka- 
bly well at the hands of his critics. His spirit disarms hostil- 
ity, and his name is almost invariably linked with terms of the 
greatest respect. , 
Jacobi’s works are not voluminous or very systematic. 
“ Never was it my aim,” he declares, “to set up a system for 
the schools. My writings proceeded out of my inmost life. ... 
I wrote them, so to speak, not myself, of my own free will, 
but urged on by a higher power which I could not resist.” 
It may not be remarkable, since he wrote under such a con- 
scious impulse from without, that his works lack the unity of 
plan which belongs to continuous effort. Yet this does not in- 
terfere with his conscious identity, or the permanence of his con- 
victions. It was the same man who, as he confessed, was “a 
heathen in his understanding and a Christian in his feelings.” 
Jacobi’s earliest works were “Edward Allwill’s Correspond- 
ence,” and “ Woldemar,” which contain many of his philosoph- 
ical views incorporated in such romance as suited the taste and 
intelligence of the period. He has been severely criticised for 
allowing himself to sugar-coat his philosophy with sensational 
fiction of questionable moral tone. “ Woldemar” especially 
has been criticised and applauded with equal zeal. A literary 
critic in the “ Edinburgh Review ” (1847) finds it even more 
astonishing that such a work should have come from the pen of 
“a serene and virtuous philosopher,” than that it should have 
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been so eagerly read, which latter he would otherwise consider 
the most astonishing thing in the world. The reviewer referred 
to, though he seems to base his criticism upon sound principles, ' 
may have overlooked the important fact that Jacobi aimed 
to establish in that work an argument against mere convention- 
alities, in favor of higher moral obligations and rights of the 
individual. Mrs. Sarah Austen, whom Macaulay calls “an 
interpreter between the mind of Germany and the mind of 
Britain,” praises the literary character of Jacobi’s fiction as “ dis- 
tinguished for vigorous painting; admirable delineation of na- 
ture and the human heart; warmth and depth of feeling; and 
a lively, bold, yet correct turn of expression.” Professor 
Chalybaeus, with equal ardor, declares that “ Jacobi’s style, as 
remote from scholastic stiffness as from the superficial charac- 
ter of polite literature, will ever hold good as a model.” 

Works more exclusively philosophical and argumentative 
are the “Letters to Moses Mendelssohn,” “ David Hume on 
Faith; or, Idealism and Realism,” and “Divine Things and 
their Revelation.” 

The first of these regards the doctrines of Spinoza, and the 
views of Lessing concerning them, Jacobi maintaining that, in 
a conversation with him, Lessing had confessed an inclination 
to accept the doctrines of Spinoza. Mendelssohn and some 
others claimed that in these letters Jacobi had attributed to 
Lessing a stronger devotion to Spinoza than was consistent 
with his published views, which so distinctly adopt the dualism 
of Descartes and Leibnitz that their author cannot be thought 
seriously to have entertained the pantheistic monism which 
Leibnitz chiefly controverted. But more important than this 
dispute about Lessing’s views are the views advocated by the 
author of the work himself. These are, in brief, that all phil- 
osophical demonstration must end in Spinozism, which is fa- 
talism and atheism, and that, to escape these evils, we must 
abandon demonstration and accept faith. 

The work on “Idealism and Realism” convicted Kant of a 
radical defect in his “Critique of Pure Reason;” for, since 
Spinozism was essentially atheistic, Jacobi was eager to correct 
the errors of this popular Kantian philosophy, which system 
was perfectly compatible with his religious belief. He found, 
in Kant, that it is at once both indispensable and impossible 
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that things in themselves should affect our sentient organisms, 
This contradiction is fatal to all that is built upon it. In his, 
theoretical philosophy Kant admitted, however reluctantly, 
that unaided sensation yields no knowledge of the transcendent- 
al, but merely a multiplicity of impressions. In spite of this, 
concession, he assumed, and ever maintained, the dualism of 
subject and object, while neither is the product of any visibly 
connected cause. Jacobi has, then, the distinguished merit of 
establishing against Kant the following point: The “ Critique 
of Pure Reason” denies that any causal nexus can be found 
between thinking and any noumenal object or subject, while, 
the “Critique of Practical Reason,” ignoring the principle al- 
ready laid down, boldly assumes the transcendental as revealed 
by the phenomenal. Kant attempted to find some impossible 
demonstration for that which is undeniable and needs none, 
and thus threw a character of uncertainty upon the most posi- 
tive knowledge that we have. 

The work entitled, “ Divine Things and their Revelation,” 
was Jacobi’s last, and probably Gontains the best exposition of 
his distinguishing doctrines, especially his “ faith-philosophy.” 
For this philosophy its author never claimed a place beside, 
other systems, but, perhaps even too hastily and modestly, 
granted the argument to philosophers whose conclusions were, 
revolting to him, but whose methods seemed to him valid. He, 
thus occupied an anomalous position, which must be explained 
in one of these two ways; namely, either Jacobi was in error 
in supposing that the head positively demanded pantheism and 
the heart Christianity, or we are constituted with a cruel and 
irreconcilable antinomy, waging perpetual war in the center of 
our being, and setting one member against another in a manner 
for which no development theory can account, and of which no 
beneficent Creator could be guilty. This is the most important 
error of which Jacobi can be convicted, as he himself clearly 
saw. He was fully aware that his doctrines must break into 
two opposed systems, one of which must be false, by the most 
positive principles of logical opposition. 

An antinomy may well lie under the suspicion of being noth- 
ing more than a convenient name under which to cover the 
shortsightedness of men. Can God’s laws conflict? or can it 
really be that both the affirmative and negative of any given 
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proposition can be supported with equally strong proofs. By 
any given man, perhaps they may. In a boys’ debating club 
they often are; but even the boys usually think that, if they 
knew all, the scale would promptly turn to one side or the 
other. With what reason, then, do men talk of antinomies as 
soon as the pros and cons seem to balance? It is clear that the 
data upon which rests one of the conflicting judgments must 
be either inaccurate or inadequate, unless there is a fallacy in 
the logic. 

A supposed conflict of laws is sometimes attributed to the 
error of applying reason to matters beyond its sphere, as though 
there were spheres where reason could mislead, or where it 
were better, forsooth, to be unreasonable. Both Locke, in his 
“Essay Concerning the Human Understanding,” and Kant, in 
his “ Critique of Pure Reason,” have given expression to views 
of which this would be a bald, but perhaps not altogether un- 
fair, statement. Not the excess, but the deficiency, of reason 
leads to error; and laws which really conflict must be human. 
The Creator of the macrocosm created also the microcosm, and 
“JT doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 
Rob the world of the faith that all things fit into the harmoni- 
ous plan of the Author of all, and the philosophy of history, 
and the grand system of correlated sciences, which thrill us 
with enthusiastic delight as they unfold before us, would, like 
bright dreams or punctured bubbles, vanish from the earth. 
All forms of matter, and all the faculties of the mind, must be 
supposed to be governed by harmonious laws, and enter, as co- 
ordinate elements, into the plan of the universe; else we im- 
peach either the power, wisdom, or goodness of God. 

Jacobi’s philosophical creed developed at a time when the 
prevailing philosophy was Kant’s, with all the admiration that 
belonged to its freshest triumphs. No other theme was so 
prominent as that to which, a century earlier, Locke had drawn 
very general attention—the question of the powers and limita- 
tions of the human understanding. After making experience 
the basis of all our knowledge, Locke was so unfortunate in his 
explanation of tne origin of our ideas that Cousin easily con- 
victed him of laying an excellent foundation for that sensa- 
tionalism for which Hobbes and Condillac acknowledged their 
indebtedness to him, however distasteful such thanks might be. 
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It may not seem unnatural that Hobbes should derive from 
Locke’s representative theory of perception his subtile corpo- 
real spirit to replace the second member of Descartes’ dual- 
ism, but it is far more startling to find Bishop Berkeley, 
with “every virtue under heaven,” establishing upon the same 
basis a thorough-going idealism, and successfully maintaining 
his ground against the whole sensational school. To exhaust 
the strange possibilities of the case, Hume, again, accepting 
both Locke and Berkeley, advanced one fatal but inevitable 
step further, and, consigning mind to the same fate that matter 
had suffered at the hands of Berkeley, established a skeptical 
nihilism, which no subsequent philosopher has been able to re- 
fute without revising the whole foundation of the system upon 
which it rested. This task called for the genius of a Kant. 
He was able to reconstruct the principles of knowledge upon 
the ruins to which Locke’s system had been reduced by the 
twofold reductio ad absurdum of Berkeley and Hume. In 
doing so, however, though he gained the foremost place among 
the metaphysicians of his age, he committed an error hardly 
inferior to Locke’s, and quite as difficult to throw off. Locke 
perceived only images of things, that, so far as he could show, 
might have no corresponding external objects behind them. 
Kant, on the other hand, perceived only phenomena, and knew 
nothing of the things in themselves, which are manifest only 
in the phenomena. For both alike objects were implied as the 
originals of the images of the one, and as the principals behind 
the phenomena of the other. Both alike have furnished a 
basis upon which logical minds have built up systems that have 
violated the plainest dicta of common sense. Every body but 
a few philosophers thinks he knows that he walks in an actual 
physical world, and among other men like himself, while, ac- 
cording to Locke and Kant, pure reason teaches nothing of the 
sort; but rather that the world which we see is within us, and 
that we may be dreaming as truly in our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. Goethe appreciates this situation very well 
when he makes Faust say that this philosophy leaves him “as 
great a fool as he was before ;” and then, in despair of know- 
ing any thing, turn to the sensual enjoyments of the world. 

From the particular error of Locke philosophy has largely, 
but not altogether, recovered; and from Kant’s it is slowly re- 
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covering. To this end Jacobi has contributed the earliest and 
best assistance, by showing that sensation testifies not more pos- 
itively of the so-called secondary qualities of bodies than of 
their objective actuality, as will be more fully shown in the 
proper connection. 

But Fichte contributed toward the correction of Kant’s error 
in a way similar to that in which Berkeley had exposed the 
weakness of Locke. Fichte inquired whether it was true that 
an actual objective world caused the subjective phenomena, as 
Kant evidently assumed. In his investigation of this problem 
he found in his consciousness the sensations, and from these in- 
ferred the objective, not in the relation of cause, but as the ef- 
fect or product of the active mind. He accordingly gave a 
confident negative to his own query, and adopted the full con- 
sequence of the error in the central doctrine of his philosophy 
—that “all cognition is a self-activity which perceives only its 
own self-activity.” 

When Schelling replied to Fichte’s reasoning, that we might 
with equal propriety reverse his process, and suppose the sub- 
jective to result from the objective, then the claims of both to 
priority were recognized as equal; and both Fichte, in his latter 
days, and Schelling, admitted that an absolute existence under- 
lies all phenomena. 

A very important further modification of the philosophy of 
knowledge was achieved by Hegel, and still attracts great at- 
tention. He united the subjective and the objective into such 
a union that the latter was implied in the former. The phe- 
nomena which we perceive were regarded as having the same 
character objectively as subjectively. “The ground of their 
being,” said Hegel, “is not an unknown essence immediately 
behind the phenomena, but the absolute idea.” Thus consti- 
tuted, absolute idealism makes a radical contrast with the sub- 
jective idealism of Fichte. 

This system of Hegel, first offered for publication in Jena 
during the bombardment of that city by Napoleon, is a little 
later in its origin than the faith-philosophy of Jacobi; never- 
theless, Jacobi is, in a certain sense, the representative of an 
elementary form of the latest philosophic thought. What the 
philosophy of the future is to be, no man can confidently tell ; 
but it may not be too bold to predict that what Jacobi felt, but 
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dared not say he knew, will yet find many to recognize its 
philosophical validity. 

The chief claim of Jacobi to recognition among philosophers 
rests upon his doctrine that we have a direct intuitive knowl- 
edge of the suprasensible—that we see it with the “reason” 
as truly as we see physical objects with the eye. This doctrine 
has usually been regarded as enthusiastic, and its author some- 
times set down among the Mystics of Germany. The degree 
of reproach implied in the terms enthusiastic and mystic varies 
with the persons who use them. When enthusiasm is charged 
as equivalent to fanaticism, and mysticism as implying obscurity’ 
and error, they simply beg the question at issue. A legitimate 
enthusiasm is what Jacobi claimed; and if we translate the 
Greek elements of the word (év @eé¢) as “God within,” the 
meaning is rescued from all implication of error. Fanaticism 
is as far from the best sense of enthusiasm as rage from anger— 
to borrow a simile from Voltaire. 

The quest of philosophy has ever been, before all else, for 
the efficient cause of nature. This cause does not appear in the 
nebular hypothesis, or in the atomic theory ; for science cannot 
account for the first movements of either. Locke did not find 
it, for he had no secure hold upon any thing objective. Kant 
did not find it in the pure reason, for pure reason could know 
nothing of any thing in itself. Jacobi found a first cause, he 
was sure, but only in his heart—there was not quite room 
enough for it in his head. He claimed that this, together with 
some other knowledge, is impressed upon the soul without the , 
intervention, in any way, of physical organs. The philosophy 
of Locke does not willingly admit any impressions upon the 
tabula rasa of the mind apart from the products of sensation 
and their combinations. Jacobi’s claims must, accordingly, be’ 
positively refused, or some of the principles abandoned which 
- have been maintained, or tacitly admitted, by a multitude of 
philosophers. The tabula-rasa simile has been “convicted of 
fault in the implication that the mind is a cold and dead slate, 
that simply holds, without addition or change, whatever is com- 
mitted to it. If this were so, there would be for us no exter- 
nal world—all primary qualities of matter would be forever 
shut out of the mind, for no sensation ever resembled any one 
of them. Secondary qualities are purely subjective. They not 
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only do not resemble in the least their immediate physical 
causes, but even these do not reside in the bodies to which we 
refer the qualities as by instinct, while the inferred concause, 
which zs in the body, is beyond the reach of our investigation. 
It must be, then, that we are indebted to certain original ener- 
gies of the mind for all that we know of the external world, 
even after sensation has revealed all that in the nature of the 
case is possible. 

. Kant insists upon the testimony of sensation as essential to 
the validity of mental products. Jacobi insists that he sees a 
light, which to the physical eye is invisible. Is he mistaken ? 
or is Kant’s requirement unessential ? 

A sensation is a feeling awakened in the mind through the 
medium of an organ of sense. This sensation becomes a per- 
ception when referred to the external object which occasioned 
it; thus do we acquire all our knowledge of the outward 
world. What, then, are the essential elements in the formation 
of any perception? Before all, something must be impressed 
upon the consciousness. Sensations depend solely upon the 
nerves to convey them to the conscious subject. Any interrup- 
tion of their career toward the brain puts an end to them, 
or rather, there being no sensation in the consciousness, none 
exists anywhere. If, therefore, sensation is essential to per- 
ception, then nerves are likewise essential. But nerves are 
only the menial organ which serves mysteriously to convey im- 
pressions to the mind, without, in ordinary perceptions, reveal- 
ing themselves to the consciousness. Some perceptions, more- 
over, such as the perception of relations, are generally recog- 
nized as being independent of all sensation. So, too, causation, 
time, and identity, must be perceived, if at all, without the 
help of any mechanism, since in their nature they are impal- 
pable. No particular character in the object, therefore, can be 
pronounced essential to mental perception ; immaterial princi- 
ples are perceived as clearly as granite hills. 

It thus appears that the practical objective conditions which 
now limit perception may be purely casual. Only two ele- 
ments remain which can be shown to be essential in the per- 
ception of all things objective. These are feeling and reflec- 
tion; feeling, because it is the condition of both sensation and 
consciousness, and whatever is not felt in either of these ways 
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cannot in any manner make itself known; and reflection, be- 
cause feeling is not thought, and no knowledge can result from 
feeling simply as feeling, any more than we can become cog- 
nizant of a present physical object without looking upon it to 
discover its qualities. Reflection interprets feeling into terms 
of thought. This is done spontaneously, to be sure, and seems 
to attend rather than follow the feeling—what obviously fol- 
lows being inference rather than intuition. 

Both these essential conditions being met, the source or 
cause of the feeling does not affect the validity of the conse- 
quent perception. The feeling itself is sufficient evidence of 
the actuality of its cause; its nature is a distinct problem. 
“ Whoever says he knows,” observes Jacobi, “ we properly ask 
him whence he knows. He must then depend at last upon 
one of these two things, either upon sensation or upon soul- 
feeling.” All knowledge resting on the latter Jacobi denom- 
inated “faith,” and he doubtless enjoyed the same assurance 
of his “faith” as of his material possessions. Yet it was 
Jacobi who cast upon this assurance the reproach of being un- 
philosophical. That reproach commends the modesty of the 
philosopher more than his logical powers. It must be set down 
as his weakness that he dared not maintain as legitimate the 
firmest convictions of his soul, simply because the method 
by which he reached them was not philosophically orthodox in 
his day. 

The best use of philosophy is, doubtless, to regulate human 
conduct ; and that which is unphilosophical should accordingly 
be abandoned. Why not, then, abandon every thing which is 
given us by the intuition of reason and from no better source? 
Why not give up the notion of an external world? Simply 
because the universal conviction of the race makes it impossible. 
Men do not wait for the formal decisions of philosophers upon 
questions which find uniform answers in their own clearest in- 
tuitions. No contradiction of this decision would command 
their respect. Again, why not abandon the notion of a First 
Cause presiding over the universe, and governing it according 
to the intelligent determinations of an unrestrained volition ? 
The answer is to the same effect as the former, Because all races 
and tribes under the sun hold some faith in a god to whom 
they are responsible and expect to give account. The argu- 
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ment from common consent must not be despised. Philosophy 
cannot ignore it without itself being rejected. It rests upon in- 
tuitions which are universal and necessary, and which no au- 
thority is competent to gainsay. 

Jacobi allows a logical validity to the pantheism of Spinoza, 
but it affords no satisfaction to the desires of his soul. His 
spirit rejects pantheism, while his reason accepts the demonstra- 
tion on which it rests. His spirit, on the other hand, clings to 
the “faith,” which his understanding cannot approve. Fully 
conscious of this paradox, Jacobi declared, “ There is light in 
my heart, but when I attempt to bring it into my understand- 
ing, it goes out.” What loyalty to the conclusions of a syllo- 
gism built upon false premises and doing violence to the strong- 
est and purest intuitions of the soul! A weaker “ faith” would 
have surrendered to so strong a conviction of the demands of 
the understanding. A stronger logical faculty would have 
scorned the ambiguous position which Jacobi under protest oc- 
cupied. It may not be evident which was the weaker, his 
“ faith ” or his reason, but his prefereuce between the horns of 
his dilemma was unmistakable and strong. The sphere of the 
simple understanding he plainly calls inferior, since it sadly 
disappoints the highest aspirations of which we are capable. 
These are satisfied in the intuitions of the divine, in which. 
Jacobi realizes the highest of all possible objective revelations. 
To rescue these intuitions from the fatal monism of Spinoza 
Jacobi deliberately sacrificed his philosophy, such as it was, 
in favor of his faith. From that moment he formed a marked 
contrast with Spinoza. The latter knew no personal God; 
Jacobi ever felt his presence and heard his voice. Spinoza 
knew no causes except as immanent in matter and necessary ; 
Jacobi recognized a Final Cause, and was conscious of his own 
freedom, and of his own accountability. Spinoza consequently 
enjoys a passionless repose, fearing nothing and hoping noth- 
ing, and witnessing the dissolution of his body with a stolid 
resignation, regarding his decay as another proof of his broth- 
erhood with the clod. Jacobi, however, quick with the pulsa- 
tions of an endless life, stretching eagerly forward to catch 
glimpses of the dawning of the bright to-morrow of his soul’s 
desire, is by no means satisfied with the realizations of this 
life, but is more than satisfied with its hopes. 
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With Fichte and his ideal projection of subjective images 
Jacobi felt considerable sympathy. Fichte’s soul was quick, to 
recognize the spiritual forces of the universe, but he did not 
perceive their objective character. At this point Jacobi re- 
sists again an apparently valid conclusion in the clear light of 
his own intuitions. He was sure he saw, in the moral order of 
the world, a Father’s hand; Fichte saw only a reflection of his 
own volitional activity. Such intolerable consequences of the 
reasoning of his metaphysical contemporaries, Jacobi escaped by 
resorting to the oracles of a higher authority. ‘There dwells 
within us,” he said, “a spirit sent immediately from God, con- 
stituting the most essential part of our human nature. As this 
spirit is present to man in his highest, deepest, and most per- 
sonal consciousness, so the Giver of this spirit, God himself, 
is present to man through his heart just as nature is present to 
him through his senses. No sensible object can so seize upon 
the mind and irresistibly prove itself real, as those absolute ob- 
jects, the true, the good, the beautiful, and the sublime, which 
can be seen with the eye of the spirit. We venture the bold 
speech that we believe in God because we see him, although 
he cannot be seen with the eye of this body.” This spiritual 
vision is quite as clear as the physical; it is attended with no 
less feeling immediately produced in the soul, than comes to 
the soul through the office of the outward eye. It is not the 
eye that sees, but the soul by means of the eye. Such seeing 
is mediate, while Jacobi, if he sees God at all, must see him 
immediately, with no Moses and no organ of sense to stand be- 
tween. Actual perception is not denied to sensation when it 
is referred to its cause. Who shall dispute that this intuition 
of an invisible Deity possesses at least as high claims to the 
character of a real perception as the sensations, exposed as they 
are to the defects of the physical body? May not the intuition 
even have some advantage, in the certainty of the objective ex- 
istence over mediate knowledge, at least to the subject of it ? 

Sir William Hamilton maintains that in intuition cognition 
is given unconditionally as a fact, while, in all representative 
perception the cognition is problematical. Should it be ob- 
jected that Hamilton assumed, in the intuition of which he 
speaks, that the mind is conscious of only its own modification 
without relation to any object beyond the sphere of conscious- 
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ness, it ought to be sufficient to show that Jacobi’s claims find 
ample room for realization under the careful definitions of this 
most astute philosopher. We do not understand Jacobi to 
claim that his intuitions reach to a cause, which, as perceived, 
is outside of himself, but rather that this knowledge is simple, 
and contains in it, as Hamilton himself says, “nothing beyond 
the mere consciousness, by that which knows, of that which is 
known.” This consciousness of necessity cannot reach out and 
take hold of the external; but if the external be spiritual in 
its nature, as it cannot impress itself upon any physical sense, 
so no physical barrier can obstruct its approach to the center 
of thought and feeling. Accordingly, Jacobi can say that 
“God himself is present to man in the heart,” and that the 
human spirit contains “2 shadow of the divine knowledge and 
will.” 

In this light we can understand our philosopher’s meaning 
when he maintains that man reveals God, while nature con- 
ceals him: 


But is it unreasonable to confess that we believe in God, not 
by reason of the nature which conceals him, but by reason of the 
supernatural in man, which alone reveals and proves him to ex- 
ist? Nature conceals God; for through her whole domain nature 
reveals only fate, only an indissoluble chain of mere efficient 
causes without beginning and without end, excluding with equal - 
necessity both providence and chance. . . . Man .reveals God; 
for man, by his intelligence, rises above nature, and in virtue of 
this intelligence is conscious of himself as a power not only in- 
dependent of but opposed to nature, and capable of resisting, 
eonquering, and controlling her. As man has a living faith in 
this power, superior to nature, which dwells in him; so has he a 
belief in God, a feeling, an experience of his existence. 


This doctrine is perfectly consistent, as Jacobi claims, with 
the criticism of Kant, though it cannot be harmonized with the 
doctrines of Spinoza. Indeed, Kant’s demonstration that the 
pure reason finds no certainty in practical things, not only ad- 
mitted but even called for Jacobi’s doctrine of a direct in 
tuitive cognition of things-in-themselves. This intuition ann 
ples upon the mechanism theory of the universe, and, rising 
above the defects of demonstration, gazes boldly upon the re- 
vealed face of the one great Cause that reason had long ago 
declared to be immanent in all forms of being and becoming. 

This noblest function of the soul Jacobi did not uniformly 
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denominate “ faith,” especially in his later writings. This term 
was too liable to be understood to imply a blind, irrational be- 
lief on the mere authority of others. To avoid so great a mis- 
conception of his doctrine Jacobi used the term “ reason,” 
( Vernunft,) meaning, not the logical faculty, but the power to 
perceive directly in contrast Ww ith the understanding which is 
confined to the range of the demonstrable. The term “ faith,” 
therefore, when used by Jacobi, implied the surest possible 
kind of knowledge, but a knowledge which in its very nature 
cannot be communicated to another by a syllogistic method. 
This is why the light in the heart was quenched when brought 
into the understanding. That light conveyed the divine im- 
age, which in the order of nature must be felt in order to be 
known. We cannot always describe what we have seen with 
our natural vision; much less can we expect to impart to an- 
other the first-fruits of our spiritual seeing. The Apostle 
Paul said it was not lawful to utter the things which were re- 
vealed to him when “caught up into paradise.” Similarly, 
doubtless, is it unlawful—impossible on account of the disabil- 
ities of our nature—for a man to formulate and communicate 
to another all of the religious experiences of his heart, even 
after they have so entered into his being that torture and 
death cannot induce him to deny them. This i is the philosophy 
of the believer's testimony, daily declared in the sanctuary 
and daily disputed in the mart, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 

Owing to a lack of this experience the unbelieving oe 
question the legitimateness of this faith, or at least ask the be- 
liever to prove a necessary connection between the mental 
phenomena on which he rests his faith and any objective cause. 
Suppose we make a similar demand of themselves. Can they 
show any necessary connection between the best established facts 
in science and any objective cause? All knowledge hangs upon 
a chain, some links of which are hidden, so that, without the 
exercise of a large practical faith, no science would be possible. 
When we trace the phenomena involved in a single percep- 
tion of an outward object through the eye, we are charmed 
with the delicate offices of different parts of that organ; but 
when the light, in obedience to optical laws, has painted a 
beautiful inverted image of the object on the fine tissue of the 

Fourtu Serizs, Vor. X XXIL—33 
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retina, the physical phenomena of vision can be traced no fur- 
ther; they cease or disappear as motion, or physical change, 
and re-appear at once as intellectual perception—something 
which bears no discoverable resemblance to any of the physical 
phenomena of seeing. The chain of causes in all perceptions 
goes out of sight, some links are hidden. 

According to Lotze,* “ We shall never be able to prove that 
it lies in the nature of any motion... of itself to cease as mo- 
tion and be reproduced as illuminating brilliancy, as sound, or 
as sweetness of taste.” The motion here referred to is the sen- 
sible or physical part of the phenomena of sensation. The 
causal nexus between a wave, whether in the eye or in the air, 
and the mental conception of light, no man has ever discovered, 
but the scientist and the philosopher alike, together with uni- 
versal humanity, accept with a practical assurance that cannot 
be shaken the testimony of their consciousness to the objective 
reality of the things perceived through any organ of sense. In 
unscientific terms, then, we may say that we know the things 
within reach of our senses because we feel them. 

Feeling is the function of all the afferent nerves, and in 
some mysterious way we hear, taste, see, etc., by feeling. All 
the mechanism of our organs of sense is necessary to bring the 
physical within the grasp of the spiritual. By the aid of this - 
mechanism we feel, as science insists, not the object, but some 
quality of the object appropriate to the sense in exercise. The 
universal consciousness, however, will have it that we feel a 
body thus and thus conditioned or qualified. Science says we 
feel the broad waves of light, or, practically, the redness of a 
physical body. Consciousness maintains that we see a red body. 
It is hazardous to quarrel with universal consciousness. More- 
over, it would be unreasonable to reject, concerning the char- 
acter of the phenomena, the testimony of the only authority 
by which its actuality had been, or could be, established. 
We dare not, therefore, banish the physical universe from 
our philosophy; we cannot banish it from our consciousness. 
God himself, in fashioning us so that we are thus compelled to 
recognize in our daily lives an objective universe, has involved 
his own veracity in the validity of these intuitions of our con- 


sciousness. 
* Mikrokosmus, vol. i, p. 161; Leipzig. 1886. 
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If we admit, as we seem forced to, that mind and matter can 
communicate, while their natures are so very unlike, much less 
should it be thought incredible that mind should be able to 
convey thought to another mind of the same nature. No 
mechanism can simplify or explain the perception of the phys- 
ical; it simply makes it mysteriously possible. The same in- 
, tuitional power that magically reveals to us a physical universe 
and enforces its acceptance may similarly discover the Cause of 
the universe and enforce a belief in that Cause. This it does, 
and no human race is known that has not some notion of God. 

Clearer and more full than this universal faith are the direct 
revelations to the spiritually minded, who, like Socrates and 
Jacobi, seem to have found a shorter way to the knowledge of 
God than through the regularly accredited prophets. This 
personal inspiration seems to resemble, in the strength of the 
conviction which it carries, that instinct which Kant has de- 
nominated “the voice of God.” Brute instinct is concerned 
with nothing but what is essential to the well-being of the 
species. All this it fails not to supply. Birds know how to 
build nests, but they do not know how they know, or what prin- 
ciples require them to build as they do. Men know no more 
about the instincts that supplement reason in their own species. 
God supplies whatever is out of reach that is essential to any of 
his creatures. In endowing man with a soul God fixed upon 
him another necessity quite as urgent as the preservation of his 
body, namely, the preservation of his soul. The Creator is, 
then, under an equal, or still greater, obligation to supply what- 
ever is demanded by the interests of our spiritual nature. It is 
not unreasonable, therefore, that we should listen for the voice 
of God in a new revelation. Jacobi and millions more say 
they hear it. They find revealed in it the Almighty and an 
endless life. They touch, as it were, the suprasensible, and 
know it by a sort of spiritual empiricism. They are profound- 
ly convinced. The demonstrations of the spirit are irresistible, 
but if denied, they can no more be forced upon a skeptic than 
the axioms of geometry. 

We cannot too highly applaud the opinion of Victor Cousin, 
that “the error of Jacobi’s school was not to see that this truth- 
speaking enthusiasm is only a purer and higher application of 
reason, in such manner that faith has its root in reason.” This 
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“enthusiasm,” in the mouth of Cousin, suggests no reproach, 


but rather implies a reason which flies while the syllogism creeps. 
It must be conceded also that this slower method is, by its very 
nature, debarred from ever demonstrating the infinite, and thus 
solving the most essential problems of religion and philosophy ; 
for by the syllogism we can advance to no conclusion except 
through a more general conception. The term which must 
thus be included under another cannot contain the Deity, or 
satisfy the conditions of monocheism. The Highest, therefore, 
cannot possibly be reached through formal reasoning, and some 
other resource must be depended upon for this necessity of the 
soul. Nothing but Jacobi’s intuitive cognition can yield the 
personal apocalypse of God. 

When the clear testimony of consciousness is universally 
recognized as valid, then not only will Jacobi command an 
unqualified respect among philosophers; but objective science, 
as well as religion, will find a rational foundation, and, accord- 
ing to the claim of Drobisch, we shall realize in the philosophy 
of religion “the key-stone of the philosophical arch.” 


Nore.—Further expression and some modification of Jacobi’s views will be found 
in the writings of J. G. Hamann and Jacob Fries, as well as those of Herder, 
Schleiermacher and Hamilton. Compare also Wesley and Mansel, who have much 
in common with these doctrines. 





Art. V.—ALZOG’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Manual of Universal Church History. By Rev. Dr. Jonn Avzoa, Professor of The- 
ology at the University of Freiburg. Translated, with additions, from the ninth 
and last German edition, by F. J. Panrscn, Doctor of Canon and Civil Law, ete., 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, 0., and Rev. Tuos. 8. Byrng, Professor 
at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary. In three volumes, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 1874, 1876, 1878, 

1. In his inimitable “Constitutional History of England,” 

Canon Stubbs remarks: “The roots of the present lie deep in 

the past, and nothing in the past is dead to the man who would 

learn how the present comes to be what it is.” 

When we understand how any thing Aas become what iz is 
we understand its Aistory. Indeed, its history is the process 
of becoming what it 7s, and the record of this process consti- 


tutes its recorded history. 
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This was the thought which insensibly actuated the Magde- 
burg Centuriators when they determined to justify the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century by giving a complete sketch of 
the history of the Christian Church. By showing how Rome 
had become what it then was, Christian Europe would best un- 
derstand how wide had been the departure from the simplicity 
und ptrity of the primitive Church as established by Christ 
and his immediate apostles, and would best feel the necessity 
of returning to this normal condition of faith and life. While 
the Catholic view of the Church is that she is the same “ yester- 
day, to-day, and forever”—only extending the sphere of her 
operations, but never losing or changing, her spirit—the early 
Reformers, and the Protestants of to-day, affirm that between the 
apostolic times and our own there have been introduced into the 
Romish Church an almost innumerable multitude of innova- 
tions which entirely set aside her claim to spiritual and doctrinal 
unity—semper eadem. The Centuriators believed that what 
was given as a perfect germ by Christ and the college of apos- 
tles would be developed, unfolded, and expanded under the 
providence of God during the succeeding ages, and thus the 
Church become what she is destined to be—the guiding and 
saving force in human history. To point out, by a continuous 
narrative founded on original authorities, how Rome had per- 
verted this purpose, and, instead of being an ever-increasing 
light and a leavening power for good, she had brought the 
Church into an ever-deepening shadow, into a gloomier super- 
stition, and into a more shameful life, was the immediate object 
of this association of Protestant scholars. The key to this 
whole movement is found in their estimate of Rome; namely, 
that she is antichrist, and that, as antichrist, she has misled and 
deceived the elect of God. Nearly every thing which they 
wrote was influenced by this opinion; hence, very considera- 
ble extravagance is found in portions of their history. Never- 
theless, few can examine the writings of these almost pioneers 
in the work of Church history without admiring the keenness 
of their insight ; the thoroughness of their analysis of evidence ; 
the readiness with which they set aside a multitude of pretenses 
of the Romish Church which had grown hoary with the cent- 
uries ; the prompt rejection of the foundation of the whole su- 
perstructure—the primacy of Peter; the sharp analysis of the 
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historic evidence of the visitation of Peter to Rome at all; and 
the clearness with which they show how absurd and arrogant is 
the claim to build a fabric so massive and overshadowing on a 
foundation so narrow and so sandy. The view which these 
men entertained was evidently that of a dualism: that good 
and evil, light and darkness, truth and error, had been strug- 
gling for the mastery during the entire enactment of the*Chris- 
tian history. Their conception of the uses of writing a good 
Church history, and of placing it in the hands of the members 
of the Christian communion, is noteworthy. It was this: By 
this means the idea of the Christian Church will be placed be- 
fore the mind as in a picture; the persistent agreement of all 
ages in certain articles of religious confession will appear; the 
origin and progress of errors and wickedness, especially the be- 
ginnings and growth of antichrist, will become evident; the 
correct and invariable standard by which heresies are to be 
judged will be discovered ; the origin and nature of the govern- 
ment of the Church will be seen; how much of what was orig- 
inal has been retained, how much this original has been de- 
parted from, can thus be judged; the marks of a true Church 
and of a false Church, and especially how the latter has, by its 
fearful might and error, overslaughed the former, will be fur- 
nished. Thus will also be clearly seen how God, from time to - 
time, has raised up heroes, by whose devoted efforts the pure 
doctrines of the Saviour and of his apostles have been re- 
preached, and the purity of worship has been again restored. 
With these Centuriators dogma was the one grand, all-important 
thought. Their attention was directed, with an all-absorbing 
earnestness, to the determination of the truth or falsity of doc- 
trine. In their belief this was the occasion of that manifest 
dualism in Church history which must become more and more 
marked until antichrist shall be destroyed by the brightness of 
the coming of the Son of Man. 

How successfully these scholars accomplished the task which 
they had proposed is best seen from the fact that their history 
was the veriest fire-brand in the Romish fortress, and called 
forth in reply the most remarkable historical work which the 
Romish Church has ever yet produced. It required thirty years 
of almost incessant toil for Cesar Baronius to traverse the ground 
over which these Magdeburg scholars had passed, in order to 
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write an answer to this terrible historical charge against the un- 
faithfulness and apostasy of the Church of which he was so em- 
inent a cardinal. He, too, recognizes and defends as sharp a 
dualism in Christian history as the Centuriators themselves ; but 
with him the heretics and Protestants are antichrist. While 
scarcely recognizing, either in the preface or in the body of his 
work, his able opponents, Baronius boldly maintains the primacy 
of Peter, and defends the genuineness of some documents 
which have long since been proved spurious by Catholic histo- 
rians themselves.* 

These two pioneer works in the department of Church his- 
tory were diligently worked out, and were very similar in the 
spirit which actuated their preparation and publication. Both 
alike recognize a system of dualism in the earthly history of the 
kingdom of Christ; both deal in strong charges and counter- 
charges; both affirm and deny with about equal confidence ; 
both proceed upon the thought that the kernel and essence of 
Church history must concern dogma; and both about equally 
overlook the fact that a true spirituality and purity of thought 
and life must be the abiding criterion of the genuineness of any 
Church. 

Ofttimes has the inquiry been started whether there cannot 
be found some middle ground upon which these two confessions 
may meet, and where the sharp and violent contradictions which 
now are noticeable between these two opposing Church histories 
may find their reconciliation and harmony. Must there neces- 
sarily be in the history of the Christian Church this manifest 
dualism which each of these systems equally and most strenu- 
ously insists upon? Can there be any possibility of evolving 
from these two an essential unity, where no sacrifice of truth 
will be necessary, and where the Church may truly appear as 
the bride of Christ, decked with the jewels of beauty and pu- 
rity? The answer to this most important question, however 
painful it may be to those who are forever picturing some out- 
ward and constrained unity, must be this: So long as the Papal 
Church shall tenaciously hold to its dogma of tradition, so long 
must these sections of the Church remain disunited. If the 

*See Baur, “Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtschreibung,” 2ter absch, s,s. 


89-84. To this work we have been indebted for many statements in this section 
of the paper. 
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Christian Church must be a stranger to development and prog- 
ress ; if every thing is declared to be fixed, immobile, as it was 
in the beginning ; if the parable of the Lord—“ first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear” (Mark iv, 28)— 
is regarded as but a vexing mockery; then must Protestantism 
continue its protest, and Catholicism can take no other view of 
Church history than the one so thoroughly developed by Baro- 
nius, and which has been followed, with few departures from 
his essential principles, for the last two hundred and fifty years. 
Modern Catholics have been more or less affected by the spirit 
of progress, which fills the very air in these later times, and 
their historians have put on an appearance of liberality. The 
unification of Italy, and the secularization of the education of 
her peoples, have placed within the reach of scholars sources 
of information which were closed for centuries. The commis- 
sion recently issued by Leo XIII. to Cardinal Hergenréther, to 
submit a new plan for arranging the Vatican archives in order 
to make them more accessible to scholars, promises to be of in- 
calculable value to the future historians of the Church. But 
all this has come from without, and has not been a spontaneous 
movement even of the present liberal pontiff. The demand of 
the awakened and newly energized Italian scholars is that these, 
and all historic materials, shall come to the light to tell what- 
ever story they may, irrespective of the fame or good name of 
pope or prince. But we are reluctantly forced to believe that 
this seeming liberality of the more recent historians of the 
Catholic Church pertains for the most part to merest secondary 
and non-essential forms and fashions, while essentially the same 
spirit now breathes through their writings which is found in 
these annals of Baronius. 

2. If, then, we are to find truest and essential progress in 
the treatment of Church history, we must seek it outside of the 
Catholic communion; indeed, we should expect it in a com- 
munijon which accepted progress and development as the great 
underlying law of the life of the Christian Church. It would, 
therefore, also appear that the problems proposed by the Prot- 
estant ecclesiastical historian are deeper and truly fundamental. 
By as much more delicate and subtle as are the problems con- 
nected with a living, developing organism, by so much more 
vital and far-reaching are the problems of history as they are 
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discussed by the Protestant theologian. With the very thought 
of progress and development come stimulus and inspiration. 
To believe that we can hasten or retard the coming of this king- 
dom of God, that we can be instrumental in ushering in the day 
when the whole earth shall be covered with more than a pristine 
glory, must quicken the energies of every thoughtful servant 
of God. This view of the progress and perfection of the 
Church furnishes one potent reason of the recurring attempts 
of Protestant writers to develop Church history as a consistent 
and harmonious whole, and also affords a reason for the general 
superiority of their works. 

Prior to Mosheim, historians, both Catholic and Protestant, 
wrote in a polemical spirit; their works are in the interest of a 
party; consequently they possess little scientific value. Mosheim 
was a pioneer in another field. To remove the accumulated 
débris; to shift entirely the ground; to study Church: history 
as secular history is studied; to develop its effects from true 
and efficient causes; to eliminate, therefore, the large super- 
natural element that had been so easily accepted ; to discrimi- 
nate between legend and strict historic truth—these were some 
of the objects which he proposed to accomplish. He begins 
with a definition of Church history, and then develops his 
work in strict accord with this definition. His definition was 
new and exceptionally comprehensive. “It is a clear narra- 
tion of what has happened, both externally and internally, to 
the society of Christians, in such manner that from the con- 
nection of the causes and effects may be clearly seen the divine 
foreknowledge in the foundation and preservation of the 
Church, and we ourselves may become wiser and more de- 
voted.” He compares this society to a State, whose condition 
has been constantly shifting through internal and external in- 
fluences. These external and internal circumstances he makes 
the basis of his prime divisions of Church history: the exter- 
nal has to relate what this Christian society has experienced of 
favorable or adverse fortune; the internal has respect to Chris- 
tianity as a system of religion, and must treat of the revolutions 
which have taken place in thought, doctrine, and life.* 

The objection to this view is that it makes the Church little, 
if any thing, more than a human society ; it robs it of that dis- 


* Baur, “Epochen,” p. 120. 
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tinctive character which is made so prominent in the Christian 
Scriptures, namely, that she is the Bride of Christ, his precious 
spouse in whom he specially delights, and for whose care his 
unchanging love is pledged. 

A still more earnest and thoroughly philosophical treatment 
was suggested by Schroeck, and ably wrought out by Planck, 
Henke, and others. It is usually known as the pragmatic 
method of history. Mosheim, as we have seen, was a pragmat- 
ist ; but in his desire to eliminate the legendary and the pseudo- 
miraculous he had for the most part confined his pragmatism 
to the study of antecedents and consequents. His successors 
pushed their inquiries still further. The result was a pragmat- 
ism more profound and philosophical, which has yielded the 
richest results to earnest, conscientious toilers. Yet this 
method is threatened with danger from two opposite sources. 
There is a philosophy which recognizes only the subjective, 
which finds in mind the all of the universe. It greatly under- 
rates the importance of phenomenal life, and the powerful 
influence of physical circumstances. The pragmatism resulting 
from this philosophy may be very imperfect and misleading. 
The relation of cause and effect is not overlooked, but cause 
and effect will be regarded as merely spiritual and subjective. 
This school may be easily tempted to measure these causes by - 
standards which they have set up, and be justly chargeable with 
evolving history from their own consciousness. The danger 
from the opposite quarter is equally threatening. Causes and 
effects may be regarded as pertaining to the phenomenal alone. 
With this class of pragmatists, the spiritual becomes a synonym 
for the unreal, the fanciful. To admit these hidden, subtle forces 
into the problem of human history seems to them unscientific 
and misleading. With them physical nature is the most potent 
factor to be examined. If we are to admit other forces, they 
are men and circumstances. Spiritual energies, opinions, pol- 
icies, theories, doctrines, creeds, these have no power per se to 
determine the varied and marvelous results witnessed on the 
theater of this world’s enactment. The spirit of Church his- 
tory is thus largely eliminated. The idea of a “kingdom of 
heaven ” among men is completely secularized. The inspiring 
visions of the seers of the old, and of the apostles of the new 
dispensation, become strange delusions. The light and the joy 
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which come from the thought of the abiding presence of God 
in history are extinguished. 

These opposite dangers of a pragmatic method must be 
avoided, and their seeming contradictions be harmonized, by 
finding, back of this outward play of phenomena, a spirit which 
gives to these phenomena their worth and significance. It is 
this combination of the subjective with the objective, of the 
natural with the supernatural, of the freedom of the creature 
with the personality and governorship of God, of the work of 
men as the representatives of the spirit of an age with that 
unity of purpose and that universality of plan which must 
ever be embraced in any worthy and satisfying theory of human 
history—it is these which constitute the crowning excellence 
of the history of Neander, and lift it far above all the produc- 
tions of his predecessors and most of those of his contempo- 
raries. 

It may be seriously doubted whether the writing of Church 
history has not gone through all its possible phases, and 
whether future historians must not, to a greater or less degree, 
merely put in varying relations the principles which have 
already been suggested and practiced by these different schools. 
The bitter complaint of Buckle, that history is the least scientific 
of all subjects of human investigation, must continue so long 
as we believe that there is a power of human will, and a power 
of miracle-working, which can modify physical circumstances, 
and from time to time can let down upon the arena of human 
struggling some new and regenerating power, which shall hold 
in check the evil, and stimulate the good and the true to achieve 
an abiding victory. 

3. We may now be better prepared to determine the place 
which is occupied by the work whose title stands at the head of 
this article, and to estimate its real value. This manual is in 
three large octavo volumes, of about one thousand pages each, 
containing appropriate prefaces, synoptical, chronological, and 
conciliary tables, and good maps which show the diffusion of 
the Church under Roman rule and during the Middle Ages; 
also maps of the world, of Western and Southern Europe and 
Western Asia, and of North America. The text is a transla- 
tion from the German of Rev. Dr. John Alzog, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Freiburg, executed by F. J. 
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Pabisch, Doctor of Theology, of Canon and of Civil Law, 
President of the Provincial Seminary of Mount St. Mary’s of 
the West, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Rev. Thomas S. Byrne, Pro- 
fessor in Mount St. Mary’s Seminary. The original German 
manual has passed to its ninth edition, and a French translation 
has reached its fourth edition. In the preface the translators 
inform us that it is used as a text-book in almost all Catholic 
seminaries, in twenty universities, and in many institutions of 
learning in Europe and America, where the German or French 
is understood. , This all argues a great popularity, and shows 
that the book has supplied a felt need. It is now for the first 
time given in English dress. The justification of the transla- 
tion, according to the preface to the first volume, is the notori- 
ous inadequacy of all existing manuals of Church history in 
the English language, and the confessed inferiority of all hand- 
books in use in France and Belgium, and their total inefficiency 
either to prepare the student for serious studies, or create and 
foster a taste for the higher branches of learning. The great 
superiority of German manuals, “ written with the special pur- 
pose of facilitating historical instruction,” is heartily acknowl- 
edged, and of these numerous works it is claimed that this of 
Alzog is without a rival. The vast literary attainments of 
the author, his extended experience of about forty years as an - 
instructor and professor of Church history in various universi- 
ties, and the fact that he was called to Rome in 1867 to assist 
in the preparatory work of the Vatican Council, are given as 
sufficient grounds of confidence in the thoroughness of the 
work, and of its accord with the Church in whose communion 
he is, and of which he is so bright an ornament. The preface 
goes on to give opinions, and to quote from leading Catholic 
reviews to show how high a place this work occupies in the 
esteem of Catholic scholars. Besides a full acquaintance with 
ordinary sources, he has made himself absolute master of the 
profound science of Germany. “One feels that the works of 
the immortal Méhler, of Déllinger, Ruttenstock, and Kater- 
kamp, are perfectly familiar to him.” So says the Vowveauw 
Monde, of Montreal, Canada. The Bibliographie Catholique 
says: “There are in this work extensive learning, immense and 
conscientious research, a well-sustained treatment and method- 
ical plan, a just appreciation of facts, and a’ comprehensive 
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and correct survey.” Other quotations from other notices are 
given, and the translators add: 


It may be stated here that Dr: Alzog has made almost as ex- 
tensive use of Protestant and infidel as of Catholic writers. The 
names of Gieseler, Engelhardt, Neander, Carl Hase, and many 
others, will at once come up to the memory of those acquainted 
with his work. His first object was to gain reliable information, 
and it mattered little whence it came, if it was to his purpose. 
It is this broad, impartial, and catholic spirit of investigation 
which gives to his history its peculiar worth, and which should 
recommend it to men of every creed and shade of opinion. 


The translators represent both the German and the English 
language, and thus they believe they can at the same time 
secure fidelity to the original as well as a certain elegance of 
diction. While they depart more or less from the literal and 
verbal expression, the translators claim to be scrupulously faith- 
ful. They have added considerably to the volume, especially 
on the pontificate of Pius IX., the Vatican Council, the notice 
of the history and progress of the Jesuit missions in North 
America, and also to the list of authorities, which were not given 
by Alzog himself. Moreover, the original work, as well as this 
translation and enlargement, have the unqualified indorsement 
of the Archbishops of Cincinnati and of Baltimore, two of the 
foremost scholars of the Catholic communion in this country ; 
hence we may safely infer that this manual is expressive of the 
belief and opinion of the most advanced thinkers of the Cath- 
olic Church in America on the leading and most vital questions 
of Church history. Again, the author himself says what each 
candid thinker must readily indorse : 


A thorough and complete acquaintance with the religious con- 
dition, internal and external, of the Church the passing and past 
years included in this interval is all the more necessary to the 
theologian, in that as a pastor of souls he is in daily contact 
with the practical affairs of life, and should at once help to re- 
vive and exert an influence upon religious principles and moral 
conduct; and this he cannot do if he possess not the information 
requisite to give meaning and purpose to his endeavors.—V ol. iii, 
p. 627. 


4. Let us examine this work with reference to these claims 
to exceptional thoroughness, truthfulness, and liberality. It is 
evident that Alzog is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
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the most approved methods of writing Church history which 
Protestant historians have devised or accepted. Indeed, his 
work, as compared with almost all contemporary Catholic hand- 
books, is wrought out with exceptional earnestness and care. 

In the examination of the original sources and authorities, and 
in their careful and exhaustive study, Alzog seems almost a 
peer of Niedner, Hase, and Baur. To say that he has so 
thoroughly immersed himself in the life and thought of the 
early Christian centuries as Neander would not be at all 
truthful; for no other man has ever, perhaps, so fully drunk 
in the spirit of the martyr and heroic age of Christianity, and 
so sensitively felt its very lifethrobs. He who could become 
insensible to the stirring current events of his own age by liv- 
ing among the struggles, the persecutions, the martyrdoms, 
the joys and the triumphs, of the Christian Church on earth, 
was best prepared to reflect this life in lis immortal history. 
That Alzog has so thoroughly studied and so accurately classi- 
fied and verified the sources of Church history as Gieseler, will 
not be claimed by his most enthusiastic admirers. This is not 
to condemn the history on these grounds, since the scope of 
these two authors is very different, and one Gieseler in a eent- 
ury is all that the world can reasonably expect. That Alzog 
and his translators will satisfy the expectations of the Prot- 
estant world would be to demand impossibilities. Each of 
the two divisions of the Western Church must work ont its 
Church history in strict accordance with its peculiar philosophy 
of religion and life. In each the theory of the Church, of its 
nature and polity, of christology, of anthropology, and even of 
eschatology, must be so peculiar, that Church histories written 
in accord with these diverse opinions must necessarily be often 
diverse in spirit and sometimes contradictory in statement. 
As we have before intimated, it seems that these two great 
svstems must move on side by side, like great currents in the 
ocean, without once commingling. We are prepared, therefore, 

for the expression of Catholic opinions when we are studying 
a Catholic historian. But we should judge the works of both 
communions alike by their spirit of candor, earnestness, 
thorough scholarship, and pure love of the truth. By apply- 
ing certain great crucial tests are we to find the confirmation or 
the contradiction of the claims of the translators to the candor 
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and honest writing of their author. Men may be wide apart 
in statement, and in the results reached by their reasoning on a 
series of facts. In such case there is reason for great charity, 
provided a manifest candor, a loving adherence to truth 
wherever it may lead, and a sincere sorrow for error, appear in 
the discussions. We must entirely agree with the author, 
that the demand of the ancients that a historian should have 
neither country nor religion, and the similar claim of a class of 
modern critics that he should be free from prejudice, are neither 
reasonable nor possible. Historie impartiality is entirely dif- 
ferent in its aims and claims. It only requires that “the his- 
torian shall not knowingly and intentionally change facts which 
appear to tell against his religious convictions, but shall in- 
vestigate them, narrate them as he finds them, and pass judg- 
ment upon them with prudence and moderation ; and, secondly, 
that he shall frankly acknowledge and openly confess the pos- 
sible shortcoming of his Church—for silence here would be 
more damaging than beneficial to her cause.” —Vol. i, p. 14. 
From the preliminary definitions usual to the German hand- 
books, the author proceeds to give a fair survey of the ancient 
world and its relation to Christianity. Evidently he is not 
captivated with the claims of the historic evolutionists, that bar- 
barism was the primitive condition of the race, and that the 
race has been developed to its present high mental and moral 
position by force of natural or material surroundings; but 
rather is Alzog inclined to take the vigorous statement of the 
first chapter of Romans as furnishing a key to much of the 
world’s mental and moral obliquity, and also to attach very con- 
siderable importance to the wide-spread traditions of a golden 
age. The author is, however, very clear in his recognition of the 
grand propedeutie character of the pre-Christian civilizations. 
The exact philosophical language of the Greeks; the unifying 
legal element of the Romans; the tenaciously monotheistic 
thought of the Hebrews; the subtle speculation of the Indian 
mind; the quite carefully elaborated doctrine of the Egyptians 
“relative to the state of man after death and his condition in 
a future world,” though mingled with a thoroughly degrading 
animal worship ; and even pagan art, which “had so fostered 
a love of the beautiful among men of education and refinement 
that Christianity had at hand ample means for conveying to 
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men’s minds the fullest idea of its interior harmony and 
beauty ”—all these are briefly but quite clearly dwelt upon as 
preparing the whole world for that “ fullness of time.” These 
topics have engaged the powers of some of the most brilliant 
writers of modern times. The results of the most recent in- 
vestigations in the department of comparative religion are not 
so thoroughly digested as could be desired. The wonderfully 
rich contributions to this department of religious philosophy 
which have been made, especially by Christian missionaries, 
could hardly be expected to be incorporated into a preliminary 
chapter of a hand-book of Church history; yet it is plain that 
the historian of the Church, as well as the Christian apologist, 
must take into careful consideration the later discoveries of 
these patient scholars. 

In the discussion of historic questions we must be careful not 
to demand a species of evidence which is not at all pertinent to 
this department of inquiry. Absolute demonstration in this 
domain being generally impossible, and moral evidence alone 
being admissible, the duties of the Church historian are made 
thereby more grave and sacred. There is scarcely an historic 
fact which may not admit of diverse statements. It is, there- 
fore, only by the most patient and conscientious sifting of tes- 
timony, by holding the balance with a judicial hand and noting. 
the direction of preponderating evidence, that reliable results 
can be reached. It should not be attempted to bring into un- 
due prominence every thing which may make for a precon- 
ceived theory, and omit or becloud the importance of all which 
may contravene it. This is partisanship; it is not historic hon- 
esty. The immense difficulty of this task is readily conceded ; 
but the grand superiority of the philosophical historian over the 
mere advocate or apologist appears all the more conspicuously 
as he calmly walks these fields where have raged the fiercest 
contests and have burned the hottest passions. We have been 
led to these reflections by canvassing Alzog’s treatment of 
almost every question that is in controversy. Take, first, the 
subject of a celibate priesthood. We cannot but regard his ex- 
amination as partial, defended by garbled quotations, by special 
pleading, and by perversion of Scripture teaching. It stands 
in striking contrast to the judicial treatment of this vexed ques- 
tion by Neander and Mosheim. When the author says that 
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“ celibacy was quite general” in the Church of the second centu- 
ry, it is manifest that the assertion is not supported by the facts 
of history ; and when he adds that “the prejudice in favor of a 
continent life among the clergy was so deeply rooted in the popu- 
lar mind, and so sensitive of its honor, that the faintest suspicion 
of sinful intercourse with females caused the greatest scandal,” 
we are surprised at the author’s attempt in this to confound 
two totally distinct questions, one of which is readily allowed, 
the other stoutly denied. The examination of the Scripture 
teachings on this subject (vol. i, p. 404) is partial, and lacking 
in thorough scholarship. The passages in 1 Tim. iv, where the 
teachings of those who forbid to marry are ranked with the 
“doctrine of devils,” is entirely untouched, while by far the 
most thorough and exhaustive treatise on the subject of priestly 
celibacy is omitted from the list of authorities. We refer, of 
course, to the history of the Brothers Johann Anton and Augus- 
tin Theiner, which was a veritable fire-brand in the Catholie 
Chureh. The book was so far as possible suppressed, and one of 
the authors was called at length to be keeper of the Vatican ar- 
chives, and to write down what he had earlier published, while 
the other passed over to the Protestant Church. 

It is no part of this paper to discuss the question of the pro- 
priety or the purer morality of a condition of celibacy ; but, in 
respect to the enforced celibacy of the clergy of any Church, 
the thoughtful must continue to feel astonishment and indigna- 
tion, since the physiologist must ever pronounce against this 
most harsh and unnatural injunction, and history is burdened 
with the record of its wretched and scandalous effects. Equally, 
as in his own time, is the verdict of good Jeremy Taylor just 
and true: “This law of the Church was an evil law; .. . it was 
not a law of God; it was against the rights and necessities of 
nature;... it was a law against public honesty, because it did 
openly and secretly introduce dishonesty. It was not to be en- 
dured that, upon the pretense of an unconscionable perfection, 
so much impiety should be brought into the Church, and so 
many souls thrust down to hell.” (See “Of the Power of thie 
Church in Canons and Censures,” Rule xx. 

The pontificate of Gregory VII. has furnished a most inspir- 
ing theme for the ecclesiastical and secular historian alike. 
The massive powers of the man; the exceptional purity of his 

Fourtu Series, Vor, XX XII.—384 
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life; his vast design for forming a universal theocracy, whose 
earthly head he should be; his stubborn persistence in pushing 
his plans to a consummation; his protracted contest with 
Henry IV., whose humiliation the German people have not for- 
gotten, and never quite forgiven ; his failure to realize his mag- 
nificent schemes in the West—these, and many other themes, 
give to the history of this truly great man an exceptional in- 
terest. It is to be expected that so ardent a Catholic as Alzog 
would revel in the history of a pontificate which more clearly 
than any other, perhaps, reveals the Romish Church in its true 
spirit and purpose. “ While freely admitting that the plans 
and actions of Gregory were sometimes extravagant,” it is plain 
that the writer is warmly sympathetic with the theory and aims 
of this far-seeing prelate; and here is found the experimentwm 
erucis by which we are to test the sincerity of modern apolo- 
gists for Rome’s attempt to render civil allegiance secondary and 
subject to papal authority. In the universal hierarchy which 
Hildebrand would found, the spiritual power was to stand re- 
lated to the temporal as the sun to the moon. Temporal princes 
were to be compelled to bow before the supremacy of God’s 
law, and to recognize him as the source of their jurisdiction and 
power; and, since the Pope was his vicegerent on earth, necessa- 
rily the thrones of this world should all lean upon the apostoli¢ 
see. It is to this pontificate that we are to look for the clear 
enunciation of a principle which has been prevalent in the Rom- 
ish Church from that day to this, and whose reiteration from 
time to time, now more clearly and positively, now more mild- 
ly and guardedly, has compelled the enactment by Protestant 
and other governments of those statutes which have worked un- 
told harm to religion, and have been a serious hinderance to the 
progress of civil freedom. This is the principle which com- 
pelled the recognition of Gallicanism in France, which, in turn, 
degenerated into a soulless tyranny in State equally dreadful to 
that from which they had sought to escape. —_ led the enactors 
of the tyrannical statutes of “supremacy” and “uniformity” 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth to justify their 
legislation on the principle of self-defense and the sovereignty of 
States. This kept the Catholics, during so many reigns, under 
those terrible political and social disabilities which seem so dis- 
graceful to a State which has rejoiced in a liberal constitutional 
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government. This embittered English against Irish, and Irish 
against English, through so many years of fiercest struggle over 
“ Catholic Emancipation.” This is the claim which has led Mr. 
Gladstone and other thinkers to make the severe arraignments 
of the Romish Church, and to insist that she must yield her 
oft-repeated boast of semper eadem, or be guilty of wretched 
duplicity in asserting that faithful subjects of Rome can at the 
same time preserve supreme loyalty to civil government. 

Nor can we account for the severe enactments against Catho- 
lies which disgraced the statute books of England so many 
years upon simple religious grounds. It is true that, while 
the Reformed Church owed her very life to the right of 
private judgment, toleration and liberty of conscience were 
very little recognized. “Conformity with the new faith, as 
with the old, was enforced by the dungeon, the scaffold, the 
gibbet, and the torch.” “A prince, being God’s deputy, ought 
to punish impieties against God,” said Archbishop Cranmer to 
Edward VI. See Lecky, “ Rationalism in Europe,” chap. v. 
But an added reason is manifest in the fact that the Catholics 
of Elizabeth’s day contested her right to the crown and plotted 
against her throne. Hence treason came to be associated with 
their religion. The severe measures of her reign were primari- 
ly designed to protect the State, but were, doubtless, greatly 
intensified by religious hatred. State and Church were so 
intimately blended that it was difficult to make nice discrimina- 
tions between civil and religious loyalty. See May’s “Con- 
stitutional History,” chap. xi. It is plain that Rome had not, 
at the time of the re-enactment of the severe laws under 
Elizabeth, abandoned her claim to temporal supremacy. The 
“Act of Supremacy” would have been totally unmeaning in 
the presence and recognition of an undisputed duty of civil 
allegiance to Elizabeth, on the part of her Catholic subjects. 
The publication, in 1570, by Pius V., of his bull of excom- 
munication against Elizabeth, and the absolution of her subjects 
from their allegiance and civil duties, is the plainest answer to 
those who pretend that the “Act of Supremacy ” was aimed 


only at a hated religion. The continuance of this statute under 
the Stuart dynasty was in consequence of the doubt honestly 
entertained by the wisest and most liberal English statesmen 
as to the possibility of reconciling the claims of Rome with an 
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unreserved and undamaged civil loyalty. The period of the 
Commonwealth Mustrates the same truth. Milton, it is true, 
would exempt even Socinians, Anabaptists, and Arians from 
suffering through the spirit of intolerance ; he made an excep- 
tion of the Catholics only on the ground that their religion 
was idolatrous, and idolatry should not be tolerated publicly 
or privately. But good Jeremy Taylor, under the Restoration, 
expresses himself very clearly in favor of the toleration of 
Catholics, unless they openly preach such doctrines as the non- 
observance of faith with heretics, or that a Pope can absolve 
subjects from the oath of allegiance, or that a heretical prince 
may be slain by his people. Doubtless many continued their 
opposition to “ Catholic Relief” from mere hatred of Catholic 
tenets, irrespective of the question of the public safety. But 
the utterances, from time to time, of the occupants of the 
Chair of St. Peter kept alive this suspicion, and thwarted the 
efforts of the friends of civil and religious equality to secure 
the passage of “Relief Bills,’ which were reported at almost 
every parliamentary session for nearly a century. So powerful 
was this suspicion to influence the course of public men, that, 
to relieve the Catholics from its burden, the well-known party 
of the “ Protesting Catholic Dissenters ” was formed in Ireland. 
This sect distinctly protested against the Pope’s temporal au- 
thority, and against his right to excommunicate kings, and ab- 
solve subjects from their allegiance. A distinct bill, giving 
relief to the members of this society, was reported in 1791. 
So intense was the feeling which this bill awakened, and so 
thoroughly in earnest were the chief leaders in regard to this 
question of an undamaged civil allegiance of the Catholic sub- 
jects, that even Mr. Pitt addressed letters to several Catholic 
universities of the continent, in which the civil jurisdiction of 
the Pope over British subjects was distinctly submitted. Re- 
plies from several of these universities were to the effect that 
Catholics claimed for the Pope no power to absolve British 
subjects from their allegiance, and no right whatever to inter- 
fere with the civil government of that realm. But the more 
clear-sighted public men of that day were unable to allay their 
honest apprehensions, however inclined they might be to grant 
to Catholic subjects the largest freedom consistent with the 
safety of the realm. They knew that these utterances of the 
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universities were mere opinions; they had in them no single 
element of authority. They clearly understood that, especially 
from the time of the Council of Constance, even Ecumenical 
Councils had been denied a determining authority; and what 
satisfaction could they feel at this opinion of university facul- 
ties, who could have no guiding influence with the head of the 
Church? Nevertheless, these statements, and especially the 
“Declaration” of the vicars-apostolic and their coadjutors, in 
1826, “who at that time governed the Catholic Church in 
Great Britain with episcopal authority,” greatly influenced 
British statesmen, and, to a very considerable degree, also, some 
of the highest dignitaries of the Established Church. This 
“ Declaration ” affirmed that British Catholics held no religious 
principles nor ideas not perfectly consistent with their duties as 
Christians and British subjects. It was largely by these and simi- 
lar assurances that the final passage of the * Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill” was secured in 1829—an act of justice which should 
long before have received the support of liberal-minded statesmen. 
Certain it is that from this time there is noted a great revival 
of Catholicism in England. It is claimed that between the 
years 1840 and 1852 ninety-two members of the University of 
Oxford, and forty-three of the University of Cambridge, of 
whom sixty-three from Oxford, and nineteen from Cambridge, 
were clergymen, passed over to the Catholic Church. “In 
1867 the number of distinguished converts to the Catholie 
Church in England amounted to eight hundred and sixty-seven, 
of whom two hundred and forty-three had been Anglican 
ministers.” —Vol. iii, p. 850. But what has been the effect of 
this leniency and of this revival? Clearly, the revival of the ar- 
rogance and of the assumption of authority which during the 
controversy over “ Emancipation” had been studiously kept in 
the background, and by many had been most stoutly disavowed. 
In Pius 1X. reappeared the spirit of Hildebrand, which em- 
bodied itself first in the bull of 1850—by which England was 
divided into ecclesiastical districts as clearly and boldly as in 
the thirteenth century—and more offensively in the dogma of 
infallibility of 1870. These acts have led Gladstone to impose 
upon the Romish Church the dilemma that she must abandon 
her favorite boast of semper eadem, or acknowledge that she 
was refurbishing the rusty weapons of the Middle Ages, which 
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during the progress of the contest for emancipation she stout- 
ly professed to have laid aside. It is plain that Mr. Gladstone’s 
severe arraignments have not been easy to answer ; indeed, it 
may be contidently affirmed that even Cardinal Newman, with 
all his wealth of learning, has not been able to satisfy the mind 
of thoughtful Englishmen, simply because he has undertaken 
an impossible task, impossible from the very nature of the case. 
And it is the assertion of Alzog, in a grave work which now re- 
ceives the indorsement of the ablest and most dignified ecclesias- 
tics of the American Catholic Church, that “ what was a politie- 
al prerogative during the Middle Ages has remained a moral 
right ever since, and will continue so until the Church ceases 
to exist; for, morally speaking, the Pope is an abiding law- 
giver to Christendom”—it is this, which may well put the 
American people on their guard against the encroachments of 
this Church, which seems, consistently with her leading dogma, 
to be only waiting the time when the “ political prerogative” 
shall be again asserted. 

It is in giving a final estimate of the period of the “ Rise 
and Height of the Papal Power in the Middle Ages,” from the 
accession of Hildebrand, in 1073, to the death of Boniface VIIL., 
1303, under a “ General View of the Temporal and Spiritual 
Power of the Pope,” that Alzog’s warm sympathy for the 
genius of the medizeval Church becomes most apparent. We 
are charmed with the eloquence of some paragraphs of this 
section, and we most gladly indorse many of the claims of the 
rights of this Church to rule by virtue of its vast superiority 
in learning and in the spirit of humanity. That the Church 
was the very best power during these rude ages few will 
doubt; and that she was entitled to give laws by virtue of a 
legitimacy founded on this superiority, most candid historians 
and right-minded publicists will concede. None have been 
more earnest in the defense of the mediseval Church in these 
regards than Protestants themselves. Indeed, some of the ra- 
tionalistic thinkers of our time have pronounced upon the con- 
serving, ameliorating, and humanizing influence of the Church 
of this period a more splendid eulogy than has Alzog himself. 

All are familiar with the discriminating analysis of the ele- 
ments of ecclesiastical power given by Guizot, and with the 
hearty and just tribute to the great and abounding services of 
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the Church, which he pays. It is not, therefore, in respect to 
the magnificent benefits which Hildebrand and the successors 
who realized his policy conferred upon the medieval world of 
Western Europe that we dissent from the account of Alzog 
in this we can heartily unite. But it is the concealment of the 
other side of this question which constitutes the basis of the 
denial of the correctness of our author’s estimate. It is to the 
utterance of a half truth, which sometimes becomes more mis- 
leading than unmixed error, that the discriminating reader will 
object. It was in this “respect for liberty,” “the second con- 
dition of a good government,” as stated by Guizot, that Hilde- 
brand failed. It was a “denial of the rights of individual 
reason, the claim of transmitting points of faith from the high- 
est authority downwards, throughout the whole religious body, 
without allowing to any one the right of examining them for 
himself,” and “in the right of compulsion assumed by the 
Rosaish Church—a right, however, contrary to the very nature 
and spirit of religious society, to the origin of the Church it- 
self, and to its primitive maxims”—that we arraign the spirit of 
the pontificate of Gregory VII., and that of his successors down 
to the death of Boniface VIII. Here is found the kernel of 
that protest which has been reiterated, not since the sixteenth 
century alone, but from the hour when the divine Christ 
said, “If the Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be 
fee: indeed,” and when his saved apostle brushed aside all veils 
and human mediators by the glorious declaration, “ For there 
is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time.” Nor can we accept the defense of Alzog as ex- 
pressed in the following words: “ But it is to be noted that it 
was not the theologians who during the Middle Ages recog- 
nized and formulated the rights of the papal sovereignty, but 
jurists and schools of law.”—-Vol. ii, p. 686. Who inspired 
the decisions of the jurists? Who regulated the discussions 
and the principles inculeated in these schools of law? What 
could interpose to save those who taught tenets which were in 
opposition to the well-understood opinions of the Church from 
the tremendous consequences of papal excommunication ? 
Canon law and civil law were most intimately blended; and 
while the jurists formulated the law, this law must be in 
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general harmony with the prevailing ecclesiasticism. While 
this expression of Alzog may be formally correct, we can- 
not but believe that he has failed to reach the efficient and in- 
spiring cause of these opinions of the jurists. He had really 
given the reason of all this in the same paragraph, and this 
addition of the jurists and the schools of law furnishes no new 
nor more powerful reason for formulating the rights of papal 
sovereignty. And when Alzog adds that “in matter-of-fact the 
political supremacy of the Popes has disappeared since the thir- 
teenth century,” nothing is contained in the history which leads 
us to believe that this was in consequence of a voluntary sur- 
render of prerogative by the Popes themselves, but rather by 
virtue of a force and a principle which were entirely foreign 
to the theory and policy of Hildebrand and of his successors 
for two hundred and thirty years. “Grant,” as Neander has 
well expressed it in his estimate of Gregory’s theory, “that 
when not pushed by opposition to this extreme, he recognizes 
the kingly authority as also ordained of God; only maintain- 
ing that it should confine itself within its proper limits, re- 
maining subordinate to the papal power, which is sovereign 
over all,” (and to this opinion Alzog fully subscribes.—Vol. ii, 
p- 289;) and how, out of this papal assumption, there can come 
the growth of constitutional freedom, as is intimated by our’ 
author, it is difficult for ordinary minds to conceive. And we 
may be excused for adding that, in the presence of the claim 
of semper cadem, it is just as difficult to understand how in 
this nineteenth century the Romish Church can teach and 
foster a spirit of genuine personal and constitutional liberty. 
When Alzog, therefore, inquires, “ Who but the sons of hon- 
est artisans and peasants, with miters on their heads and crosiers 
in their hands, would have had the courage to resist reckless 
princes and semi-barbarous feudal lords?” we are led also ‘to 
inquire, Who but such as these had the courage often to array 
themselves with these same kings and barons in defense of the 
rights of the people against the insolent and tyrannical de- 
mands of a more grasping oppressor, on the papal throne, who 
would dominate all realms, both spiritual and temporal ¢ 

The period of Church history from the death of Boniface VITI. 
to the beginning of the public career of Luther has ever pre- 
sented to the honest Catholic historian most serious embarfass- 
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ments and well-nigh insuperable difficulties. This is a period 
when ali who profess the Christian faith feel amazement and 
shame at the terrible unfaithfulness of clergy and laity alike. 
But for the Catholic, loaded down with the dogmas of the pri- 
macy of the Pope, and of his infallibility in matters of faith and 
morals when speaking ex cathedra for the universal Church, 
the reconciliation of the glaring contradictions of this portion of 
history, on the part of the Popes and councils, to these accepted 
dogmas, becomes a well-nigh hopeless task. With all his ability 
and ingenuity, Alzog staggers under the tremendous burden, 
Catholics ought not to take offense if the most intelligent Prot- 
estant students of this period of ecclesiastical history never cease 
to wonder at the faith (not to call it credulity) which can firmly 
grasp the papal primacy and the papal infallibility during these 
two hundred years of strife and wickedness. Allare familiar with 
the arguments by which it is sought to defend these dogmas. But 
when councils opposed them; when the greatest and best theo- 
logians and canon lawyers stoutly argued against them; when 
the fearfully criminal character of many of the ooeupants of the 
chair of St. Peter was, prima facie, a standing contradiction of 
this assumption; when the clergy continued to sink lower and 
lower in immorality, and the sheep of the flock were devoured 
by ravenous wolves clothed in the shepherd’s garb—and all this, 
too, without rebuke from the vicar of that Christ who said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world;” when bloated bestiality, 
wicked cunning, low deceit, repulsive adultery, and cruel hom- 
icide marked the career of so many of these Popes—we marvel at 
the ingenuity that can attempt to trace, and wonder at the faith 
that pretends to believe in, the pure stream of the primacy and 
of infallibility through all the abominable filth of this moral 
cloaca. It is this divorce of religion and morals, and this re- 
peated contradiction of the Saviour’s crucial principle—* Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles”»—which so 
stagger the faith of the average inquirer after truth, and com- 
pel. him to reject claims and “doctrines which need to be sup- 
ported by arguments whose fallaciousness readily appears in 
other departments of inquiry. Calmness and high courtesy are 
demanded of the reviewer of a work on so high and noble a 
theme as Church history. The general justice of this claim is 
recognized. In many, very many, respects Alzog is justly severe 
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on the recreancy and unfaithfulness of the Church in its head 
and members. In this he has been more fearless and honest than 
most Oatholie historians. Ile often makes eareful discrimina- 
tions, and faithfully places the eulpableness where it justly be- 
longs. Nevertheless there is a too manifest attempt to conceal 
and apologize; and it is difficult to suppress indignation at the 
treatment which some of the worst men receive at his hands. 
Take, for example, his closing notice of the career of Inno- 
cent VIII.: “This Pope, however, deserves considerable credit 
for his energetic efforts to suppress sorcery and witchcraft and 
the remnants of the heresy of John Huss ;” and this statement 
of the pontificate of the impious Alexander VI.: “ It is certain- 
ly a little remarkable that Alexander, while making so flagrant 
a misuse of his pontifical power, never lost sight of the essential 
duties of the Head of the Church, and never compromised 
either faith or morals in any of the numerous official documents 
issued by him.” “ Never lost sight of the essential duties of the 
Head of the Church!” What is the man of average intellect 
and averige moral sense to think of such expressions as these ? 
There are intuitions of right which no ecclesiastical system, how- 
ever stupendous and hoary with age, can possibly eradicate. 
The average heathen mind, in countries not absolutely barbaric, 
would rise in stubborn protest against a system which needs - 
such statements as these to prop up and defend some of its fa- 
vorite dogmas.* Not a commandment of the Decalogue that 
this Pope did not repeatedly infract ; not a beatitude of the 
humble Nazarene that he did not habitually and openly con- 

* The severe arraignment of the Catholic Church in Italy and Spain by Sismondi, 
some sixty years ago, will here be recalled; “‘The same religious prejudice exists 
in Italy; an assassin is always sure of protection, under the name of Christian 
charity, from all belonging to the Church, and by that class of people immediately 
under the influence of the priests. Thus, in no country of the world have assassi- 
nations been more frequent than in Italy and Spain. In the latter country a village 
Séte scarcely ever occurs without a person getting killed. . . . But neither the 
Spaniards nor the Italians ever consult their reason in legislating on morals; they 
submit blindly to the decisions of casuists, and when they have undergone the expi- 
ations imposed on them by their confessors they believe themselves absolved from all 
crime. These expiations have been rendered so much the more easy, as they are a 
source of riches to the clergy. A foundation of masses for the soul of the deceased, 
or alms to the Church, or a sacrifice of money, in short, however disproportionate 
to the wealth of the culprit, will always suffice to wash away the stain of, b'ood, 
The Greeks in the heroic age required expiations before a murderer was permitted 
again-to enter into their temple; but their expiations, far from enfeebling the civil 
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temn. When the marvelous prayer of the departing Lord— 
“ They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world; 
sanctify then through thy truth: thy word is truth”—and the 
high and holy character which should pertain to the officers of 
the Chureh of God, as so powerfully drawn by St. Paul in the 
pastoral epistles, are placed in contrast with the scandalous 
lives of these Popes, and with these extenuations and apologies 
of professedly one of the most scientific and conscientious his- 
torians of the Catholic Church, the moral sense experiences a 
most terrible shock, and the suspicion is awakened that Alzog 
is writing in fear of the Jndew Expurgatorius. 

We have before remarked that, in a Church history written 
from a Catholic stand-point, no sympathy with, or defense of, 
movements in opposition to the peculiar tenets and genius of 
the Romish Church may be looked for. Such expectation 
would be most unwise. Yet we may demand of any writer of 
respectability such statement of facts as will give to the reader 
of average intelligence a just resultant impression of the period 
under examination. We are reluctantly compelled to believe 
that, in liis treatment of the “ Reformers before the Reforma- 
tion,” Alzog has failed to satisfy this reasonable demand. The 
feeling awakened in the mind of one who should read the his- 
tory, for the first time, from the pages of this writer, is, that 
Wiclif, Huss, Jerome of Prague, John of Wesel, John von Goch, 
Savonarola, and the whole line of heroic men who uttered their 
stout protest against the fearful corruption and wickedness 
which were consuming away the Church in both head and 
members, were only wretched vipers, which it was the duty of 
all men to crush out with the heel of power, or consume in the 
fires of the auto-da-fe. Ina Catholic history we are prepared 
to find opposition to these men; indeed, we expect their hearty 
condemnation ; but we confess to utter astonishment at the 
stony heartlessness of Alzog as he treats this period of history. 
His spirit is that of a gloomy inquisitor, with not a touch of 
sympathy or a tear of regret at what he believes to be the errors 
authority, were designed to strengthen it; they were long and severe; the mur- 
derer was compelled to make public penance, and felt himself stained by the blood 
he had shed. Thus, among a fierce and half-savage people, the authority of relig- 
jon, in accordance with humanity, checked the effusion of blood, and rendered an 
instance of assassination more rare in all Greece than in a single village in Spain.” 
—Literature of the South of Europe, chap. xxxi. 
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of these men ; but he is willing to give one more twist to the 
thumb-screw, and one more turn to the rack, to compel recan- 
tation. He utterly forsakes the high domain of the historian, 
to play the part of the most wretched partisanship. Look at 
this picture, painted by a powerful, yet truthful, artist : 


We betake ourselves in, spirit to the fifteenth century. It is 
difficult to describe how sad the Church’s condition then seemed. 
The Lord’s vineyard was a desert; thorns and thistles covered it, 
in place of vines. The priesthood was grown worldly and even 
dissolute. The Popes, overstepping all limits in their assumptions, 
led lives scandalous and horrible beyond measure. The monk- 
ish orders were following them in the way of ruin. Simony, 
extortion of every kind, and concubinage, were the order of the 
day. Church assemblies seemed only held for’ the bacchanalian 
orgies that went with them. During the Council of Constance 
there were no less than fifty thousand strangers in the town, and 
a great swarm of abandoned women among them. At this time 
the Church saw at her head three pretended vicegerents of 
Christ instead of one, alternately excommunicating and cursing 
each the others. The poor people, designedly chained down b 
basest superstitions, fainted as sheep without a dhepheed. 
Was it a wonder, when a part of them, casting aside all re- 
straints of chastity and morality, followed in the footsteps of 
their corrupt leaders, and gave themselves up to every vice, 
if the other and nobler portion, in sore need of the bread and water 
of life, gave vent to loud and still louder demands for the Church’s 
reformation, in head and in members ?—F. W. Krummacuer. 


All of this, and no word of extenuation from Alzog of the 
conduct of these branded heretics! We repeat that impartial 
readers of this portion of our author’s work must pronounce 
him lacking in the highest qualities of the historian, and his 
work well calculated to foster in members of his own commun- 
ion a spirit of bigotry and uncharitableness. In these crucial 
examples he plainly violates the principles which he had al- 
ready laid down to guide the historian. (See vol. i, p. 14.) 

In further confirmation of this opinion we notice the author's 
treatment of the Inquisition. Doubtless, satisfactory reasons 
for the establishment of this court can be found in the spirit 
of the times. In an age when the doctrine of religious tolera- 
tion had found no defenders, it is easy to understand how 
heresy, which was judged to be the most heinous crime, would 
be suppressed by the strong arm of the civil and ecclesiastical 
power alike. But it is totally unworthy a writer of the nine- 
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teenth century to be studying up apologies for the institution 
and horrible cruelties of this fearful court. For example, what 
are we to think of the following: “It is doubtful if in our 
own day sectaries as dangerous and malignant as the Albigen- 
ses and Cathari would be treated more leniently ; and if so, 
why should we marvel at their treatment in the Middle Ages, 
so eminently religious in character?” ete.—Vol. ii, p. 982. Is 
Rome, through one of her chief councilors, here affirming anew 
the doctrine of semper eadem respecting intolerance, and the 
physical punishments by which, when power returns, she is 
ready to subdue dissent and heresy? But, as though Alzog were 
a little ashamed of his efforts to excuse the Inquisition, he utters 
a feeble condemnation of its abuse in Spain, and then turns 
round to apologize for his apology by trying to prove greater - 
craelties on the part of the Protestants! The usual puerile fal- 
lacy of supposing any lesser villainy to be a virtue, or that be- 
cause arson is not homicide, it is, therefore, not acrime! While 
we reluctantly believe with the able historian of Rationalism, 
(Lecky, “History of Rationalism,” vol. ii, pp. 40, 46,) that 
“the Church of Rome has inflicted a greater amount of un- 
merited suffering than any other religion which has ever ex- 
isted among mankind ;” and also that “nothing can be more 
grossly disingenuous or untrue than to represent persecution 
as her peculiar trait ;” and we may be compelled to conclude 
with another able historical writer, that the strange contradic- 
tions presented in the history of religious communities can be 
accounted for only on the supposition that the human mind 
must be naturally intolerant of opposition, (Smyth, “ Lectures 
on Modern History,” lect. xii,) we can feel nothing but an- 
tagonism toward a Church historian of our own day who 
more than intimates that erroneous opinions, so judged, may 
be exterminated by the infliction of torture. It is in view of 
these positions of a grave historian, whose work bears the ¢m- 
primatur of the Pope, and the indorsement of the most learned 
archbishops of this country, that we are unwillingly compelled 
to ponder the late utterances of a leading English historian in 
an influential American journal : 


Give them (the Catholics) the power, and the Constitution will 
be gone. A Catholic majority, under spiritual direction, will 
forbid liberty of worship, and will try to forbid liberty of con- 
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science. It will control education; it will put the press under 
surveillance; it will punish opposition with excommunication, 
and excommunication will be attended with civil disabilities. 
That it will try to do all this, as long as it accepts the ultramon- 
tane theory which at present passes current, is as certain as 
mathematics. It tried before in the Dark Ages; it will try 
again in the age of enlightenment.—J. A. Froups, in the “ North 
American,” November, 1579. 


That these opinions are correct cannot be for a moment 
doubted by those who accept the maxim of semper eadem, and 
that this is still adhered to, the recent utterances ex cathedra 
from Rome give little room to doubt, notwithstanding the as- 
sertions of Romanists that Protestants are not in a position to 
understand Catholic doctrines. 

The limits of this article will not permit an examination of 
Alzog’s treatment of the great protest of the sixteenth cent- 
ury; we must dismiss this most prolific subject with but a 
single remark. While somewhat more moderate than many his- 
torians of his Church in the discussion of some of the dividing 
questions, he is most decidedly and thoroughly Catholic in his 
attitude toward the Reformation as a religious movement. He 
sees in Luther a very gifted and pious monk so long as he 
kept the peace, but an arch-apostate when he begins to ques-. 
tion the purity and authority of the Church. Luther’s expres- 
sions of pacific intentions, etc., “are the first act ina long drama 
of hypocritical professions ;” in his letter to the Pope of 
March 2, 1519, “he was playing the contemptible hypocrite,” 
etc.; he “had recourse to his usual dexterity and cunning ; ” 
he “ had given much offense by his bibulous habits and his un- 
seemly familiarity with females;” “he continued to exert, 
through his letters and other writings, the baleful influence 
which his presence had inspired;” in his connection with 
Henry VIII. “ he showed himself the most vile of hypocrites ;” 
“Luther was both a glutton anda drunkard.” He closes by 
quoting approvingly the estimate of the Jesuit Pallavicini. 
But we tire of these pretensions to history. Why is it that 
Alzog, and even the abler and more profound Dollinger, lose 
sight of the fundamental meaning of history—* inquiry,” “ re- 
search ”’—while they are treating so grave and solemn an 
event as the Reformation? Why do they consent to betake 
themselves to vituperation, or to a skillful and ingenious array 
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of the weaknesses of great actors, and not to bring their best 
powers to the discovery of the causes of an event so tremend- 
ous in its consequences to Rome herself? Who does not know 
that to attribute so wonderful a revolution in doctrine and life 
to any merely hypocritical perversity involves a psychical ab- 
surdity which is not tolerable in the veriest historical tyro? 
Of all the cheap ways of writing history this is the very cheap- 
est. While Dollinger has been much more just than Alzog in 
the estimate of Luther’s character and work, both are alike in- 
clined to give to the Reformation little credit for high and 
saving results. 

It has passed into an adage that no man is wholly good or 
wholly bad. This truth must be ever-present with the histo- 
rian and the biographer as they attempt their high and holy 
work. Every man, too, must be himself, and can be nobody 
else. To measure one man by his fellow is an almost im- 
possible task. Plutarch may cliarm by his ingenious parallels, 
but there is ever lurking in this style of biography a demon of 
injustice which the fair-minded and honorable will seek to exor- 
cise. We may, indeed, demand of the great leader and reformer 
deep and settled convictions, the use of honorable means, and a 
fair promise of success ; these conditions being fulfilled, we are 
to judge their work by carefully and conscientiously determin- 
ing the grand resultant of their labors, as this resultant has been 
revealed in the onflowing decades or centuries. To sketch 
a character from its defects is, therefore, grossly unjust, not 
to say detestably wicked. The purest and the best of earth 
would go down under such an onslaught. Herein we discover 
a serious defect of Alzog. He seems to be almost totally ob- 
livious of the fact that enthusiastic minds and many great 
reformers have been subject to great fluctuations of feeling, 
and the victims of almost overwhelming spiritual depression. 
The agonizing prayer of Israel’s great lawgiver, “Blot me, 
I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast written ;” and his 
fatal haste in twice smiting the rock; the despairing ery of 
Elijah, “It is enough; now, O Jehovah, take away my life, 
for I am not better than my fathers;” Paul’s pathetic words, 
“For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen, according to the flesh ”—these are 
familiar examples of the weakness and of the soul-agony 
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which even inspired men have at times experienced. And the 
history of the Church furnishes numerous similar instances 
of a well-nigh despairing wail extorted from grandly heroic 
souls in the days of their keen disappointment and reverse. 
Yet how wickedly unjust to judge the great Hebrew leader 
from any such momentary spiritual obscuration, or to make this 
the key to unlock the deep problems of his life of moral sub- 
limity! Not more defensible is the course of Alzog relative 
to Luther, or that of Déllinger when he discusses the nature and 
effects of the Reformation. The Reformation involved many 
hard and before unsolved problems. The struggles were often 
fierce and passionate. The motives were often flecked with self- 
ishness and obstinacy. The determining element in many a 
conflict was unchristlike. The agents and chief actors in this 
great politico-religious drama were very fallible men ; they had 
many and serious defects of character, and were subject to all 
the infirmities of their race and age. The results have been 
such as must ever come from the acceptance of a condition of 
human freedom relative to the profound problems of doctrine, 
life, and destiny. But when the grand resultant of this great 
protest against Rome is determined, Protestants feel an honest 
pride, and give devout thanks to the great Head of the Church 
that such Coryphaei for right as Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, - 
Zwingle, and their coadjutors, should bring in a better and 
brighter day for humanity. 

The limits of this article having been reached, we shall leave 
to others to point out more specifically the excellencies and er- 
rors of this Church history when it treats of the post-Reforma- 
tion period. We have only time to say that much of this his- 
tory is exceptionally excellent, many passages are truly elo- 
quent, and the range of authorities quoted is generally wide and 
ample. We regret that many parts are weakened by erroneous 
statement, and sometimes marred by the indulgence of a spirit 
of bigotry and religious partisanship which is entirely unbe- 
coming the dignity of a theme so noble as that of the history 
of the Church of Christ. These errors and this partisan zeal 
are especially manifest in Alzog’s account of the Huguenots in 
France, of the French Revolution, and in what seems to be the 
translator’s account of the Jesuit missionary labors in North 
America, and of the pontificate of Pius IX. 
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We rejoice that so good a Church history has been made ac- 
cessible to the many students of Catholic schools and colleges 
of America; for it is an almost infinite gain over all their for- 
mer manuals. We regret, however, that this history is marred 
by so many errors, and is at times so unjustly partisan ; for the 
profound pity is, the unlearned will readily accept these most 
crude and unworthy statements as genuine history, and to the 
more bigoted of every communion denunciation is more effect- 
ive than scholarly examination. 





Arr. VI.—HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Harpers’ Latin Dictionary. A New Latin Dictionary, founded on the Translation 
of Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon. Edited by E. A. ANpRews, LL.D. Revised, 
enlarged, and in great part rewritten, by Cuariton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuar.Es 
Snort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, New York. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. OXford: At the Clarendon Press. 1879. 


Tuer Roman youth who was put to the study of his native lan- 
guage had to depend on the oral instructions of his teachers, 


both for a knowledge of the grammatical principles which gov- 
erned its structure, and for the vocabulary of its words, and 
their meanings and proper use; or, if sufficiently advanced, he 
might also consult the writings of standard Latin authors, pro- 
vided he were so fortunate as to possess a copy of their works 
in manuscript ; for “the art preservative of all arts” was not 
then at hand to lend him its kindly assistance by supplying copies 
of the best literary productions of his country, or to facilitate his 
labor by the timely offering of a printed grammar and diction- 
ary of his mother tongue. If the great Roman orator and phi- 
losopher whose writings form the accepted models and tests of 
purest Latinity could have had laid before him so full a voeab- 
ulary of the words of his own language, illustrated by so varied, 
numerous, and pertinent examples, and enriched by the results 
of such far-reaching and scholarly investigations into its origin, 
its history, its etymological and grammatical relations to other 
members of the family of cognate tongues, as are to be found 
in the publication standing at the head of this article, we may 
well imagine his astonishment and delight. In the fervor of a 
quickened pride and faith in the capabilities of that form of 
Fourts Serres, Vor. X XXII.—35 
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human speech through which he himself had displayed the 
almost matchless force of the magic spell of oratory, had con- 
strained applause and approval from an unfriendly populace, or 
bent the wills of haughty senators to his own, he only the more 
earnestly would have urged “that the Latin language is not 
only not deficient, so as to deserve to be generally disparaged, 
but that it is even more copious than the Greek. For when 
have either we ourselves, or when has any good orator or noble 
poet, at least after there was any one for him to imitate, found 
himself at a loss for any richness or ornament of diction with 
which to set off his sentiments?” (Cic., De Finibus, 1, 3, 10; 
pp. 99-100 of Yonge’s translation, Bohn, London, 1853.) We 
may fancy, moreover, that his exultation would have somewhat 
sobered down when a careful examination of the more than 
two thousand compactly filled pages of the volume before him 
disclosed no Latin name for the kind and character of book 
which he was examining. He would have been reminded of 
the fact that his Latin tongue, with all its Vaunted copiousness, 
possessed no term to express the idea, so familiar to our minds, 
of a dictionary, because, in fact, strictly speaking, no such com- 
position was then to be found in the range of Latin literature. 
The thing itself and the name were alike unknown. The word 
gloss, borrowed from the Greek, and used to designate collee- 
tions of obsolete or foreign words, with explanations thereof, is, 
indeed, found in the work of the learned M. Terentius Varro, 
entitled, De Lingua Latina; but nowhere do we find, in Latin 
authors preceding or contemporaneous with Cicero, a word 
which designated a compilation of the current words of the 
language, arranged in alphabetical or some other convenient 
order, with explanations of their forms, meanings, and appli- 
cations, and fulfilling with respect to the language the office 
that an encyclopedia does to art, science, and literature. (See 
Amer. Cyclop., s. v. “ Dictionary.”) It was not until about 
thirteen hundred years after the age of Cicero, and at a period 
when the dominant influence of ecclesiastical literature and 
modes of thought had relegated his writings and those of his 
classic compeers to comparative obscurity, that an English 
grammarian and poet coined the word dictionarius, which has 
been naturalized in several modern languages, and in English 
has become a standard term to designate systematically arranged, 
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general or limited, compilations of the words of the language, 
or of terms belonging to some special branch of knowledge, 
with explanations of their meanings and uses. John Garland, 
(Latinized Joannes de Garlandia,) who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century A. D., was the author of some poems of a relig- 
ious nature, and of several works on subjects connected with 
language, among which was a composition entitled dictionarius 
sive de dictionibus obscuris, which was published by Géraud 
in his Paris sous Philippe le Bel, (Paris, 1837,) forming a 
part of the Documens Inédits sur Vhistoire de France. The 
work is of the sort called a classed vocabulary, and is a curious 
production, containing a medley of notions, often incomplete, 
but interesting, on a variety of subjects, and is especially de- 
serving of notice here as furnishing the first known example of 
the use of the word dictionarius. Referring to the title 
adopted by him, the author says, “This little book is called a 
dictionary from the more necessary dictions which every scholar 
should keep, not merely in a book-case made of wood, but 
firmly held in the casket of his memory.”* The work of 
Varro, De Lingua Latina, before mentioned, has come down 
to our times in a very incomplete condition. Of the original 
twenty-four books only six (from the fifth to the tenth inclu- 
sive) are extant, and these are “ disfigured by numerous blanks, 
corruptions, and interpolations.” The best edition is that of 
Miller, Leipsie, 1833, 8vo., (reproduced by Egger, Paris, 1837.) 
Though not a dictionary of the language, it is strictly philo- 
logical in character, and has been of great value to Latin lexi- 
cography by means of the information it supplies respecting 
the origin and uses of words, (many of which would otherwise 
have perished or become unintelligible,) and the light thrown 
by it upon points of grammar and etymology, notwithstanding 
the many absurd and incorrect views expressed. The study of 
the Greek language was, at this period, deemed an important 
part of the curriculum to be pursued by those who aspired to 
the distinction of being ranked among the well educated, and 
the spirit of Greek literature and philosophy permeated all 
forms of intellectual life and activity at Rome. It was, conse- 


* Dictionarius dicitur libellus iste a dictionibus magis necessariis, quas tenetur 
quilibet scolaris, non tantum in scrinio de lignis facto, sed in cordis armariolo fir- 


‘mitur retinere. 
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quently, much the fashion then to have recourse exclusively to 
the Greek for the solution of difficult and doubtful questions 
regarding the Latin. Varro, however, did not follow this vicious 
custom, but adopted the sound principle “of connecting Latin 
words, as far as possible, with the ancient dialects of Italy,” 
and thus pointed out the way to most important results, had it 
been followed up rightly. 

Following the order of time, the next name in the history 
of Latin lexicography that claims notice is Verrins Flaccus, a 
grammarian and archeologist, who lived about the beginning of 
the Christian era. Though belonging to the class of manumit- 
ted slaves, he became so eminent for learning and skill in teach- 
ing as to secure the favor of the emperor Augustus, who in- 
trusted to him the education of his grandsons, Caius and Lucius 
Cesar. Besides many other works of value, he composed an 
elaborate and voluminous one, entitled, De Significatu Verbo- 
rum, which, from its scope and method, and partially alphabet- 
ical arrangement of the articles, may be regarded as an imper- 
fect prototype of the Latin dictionary of to-day. This work, 
together with Varro’s, constituted the weightiest authority then 
known in regard to the sources and history of the Latin lan- 
guage, and was often quoted by the writers of the first ages of 
the empire and by subsequent grammarians. With the excep- 
tion of short fragments, the original work of Flaccus has en- 
tirely perished, but it was made the basis of a similar, though 
less extensive, compilation by Sextius Pompeius Festus, a 
grammarian or lexicographer, whose date is uncertainly fixed 
somewhere in the third or fourth century, A.D. Of this 
work of Festus only one MS. has been preserved to our times, 
and that in a very unsatisfactory and incomplete condition. 
The curious and interesting story of the misfortunes which 
befell the MS. copies of Festus well illustrates the perils to 
which the written records of ancient learning were exposed be- 
fore the agency of printing was invoked to rescue such monu- 
ments of the labors and genius of past ages from further de- 
spoilment, and endow them with a perpetuity of life more en- 
during even than fire-born brass or sculptured marble can assure. 
Festus abridged and condensed into much less space the volu- 
minous work of Flaccus. He omitted the obsolete words, (én- 
termortua et sepulta verba,) made some other changes, and, 
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added criticisms of his own and extracts from the other works 
of Flaccus, the whole embraced in twenty books, with the title, 
De significatione Verborum. This rifacimento of the work 
of Flaccus furnishes, as I have before said, an imperfect proto- 
type of the modern Latin dictionary. The arrangement is al- 
phabetical to the extent of placing together words beginning 
with the same letter but grouped in a double series. In the 
first series the grouping is not merely according to the first let- 
ter, but also to the second, third, and even fourth; but the 
groupings are irregular; for example, the letter R series begins 
not with Ra but Ru; then follow groups in Ro, Rum, Rh, Re, 
and Ri mixed; then Ra, and, again, Re and Ri mixed. In the 
second series regard is paid simply to the initial letter, though 
with a certain ground of connection; thus under P we find 
groups of words, as, Palatualis, Portenta, Postularia, Pesti- 
Sera, Peremptalia, Pullus—all relating to sacred rites; then 
Proprius sobrino, Possessio, Prafecture, Parret, Postum, 
Patrocinia, Posticam lineam—telating to civil law ; and Pomp- 
tina, Papiria, Pupinnia, Pupillia—names of tribes, and so 
on with other groups. 

This abridgment by Festus was itself abridged in the eighth 
century by Paul, the son of Warnefried, better known as Paulus 
Diaconus, according to the commonly received, but not un- 
doubted, tradition. Whoever, whether Paulus or some un- 
known person, was the author of this last abridgment, the work 
was very poorly executed, and the epitome of Paulus is to be 
valued, not by virtue of intrinsic and independent merit, but 
because it has preserved something of the great work of Flac- 
cus and Festus, which would otherwise have perished utterly. 
The early printed editions, up to the close of the fifteenth cent- 
ury, contained only the work of Paulus. In 1510 there was pub- 
lished at Milan a volume containing Nonius Marcellus, Festus, 
Paulus, and Varro, wherein the remains of Festus were incor- 
porated with Paulus, and thus gave rise to the confused blend- 
ing of the two authors, which prevailed until Antonius Angus, 
in his edition, (Venice, 1559-60,) gave both a correct colla- 
tion of the Farnese MS., and a separation of the original 
work of Festus from that of Paulus. Lindemann, in the sec- 
ond volume of his valuable Corpus Grammaticorum Latin- 
oruwm, (Leipsic, 1831-40,) gives a good edition, embracing a 
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complete separation of the work of Festus and Paulus, a careful 
revision of the text, and a large number of notes. The best 
edition by far is that of K. O. Miiller, (Leipsic, 1839, 4to.,) 
which contains the best results of careful and critical investiga- 
tions into. the history, plan, and text of the several elements 
which make up the work now given under the name of Festus. 

A survey of the field of European literature, if such can be 
said to have then existed, for a long period after the age of 
Festus, presents but few examples of efforts made in the direc- 
tion of lexicography. The overthrow of the Western Roman 
Empire installed, it is true, a new and a more active race of 
political masters throughout its domains, but their activities 
were exhausted in the destructive work of war and rapine—in 
destroying the monuments of the past, not in perpetuating 
them. What little of ancient learning there was left found 
its refuge in the bosom of the Christian Church, which, like 
Noah’s ark, was destined to pass in safety over the turbulent 
waters that engulfed most of the structures based on classic in- 
stitutions and knowledge. The Latin language was preserved 
and held in honor by the clergy and monks. The ritual of the 
Church and the standards of faith, as contained in the writings 
of the Fathers of the West, were enshrined in the language of 
the former masters of the Roman world. But while it escaped 
destruction in the prevailing deluge, it gives proof of defile- 
ment by the surging waves in the sediment of numerous bar- 
barisms in words and grammar which disfigure the degenerate 
Latinity of the Middle Ages. 

The influence of the Church was strongly exerted in favor 
of the writings of the ecclesiastical fathers as standards both 
for style and sentiment, and tended constantly to set aside the 
classic authors. We need not, therefore, be surprised to find 
in the few lexicographical works originating in this period that 
greater weight is given to Ambrose and Jerome than to Cicero 
and Virgil as models to be followed. 

Papias, an Italian grammarian who lived in the eleventh 
century, compiled for the use of his children, from the glossa- 
ries of the sixth and seventh centuries, an Elementarium or 
Lewicon, which, though very imperfect ie full of errors and 
barbarous Latinisms, is yet very curious, and not without a cer- 
tain value for the information it gives as to manuscripts. The 
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first edition was published at Milan, in 1476, folio, under the 
title, Papiae Vocabularium, ete. A more important work in 
the history of Latin lexicography is the celebrated Catholicon, 
compiled about A. D. 1286, by Giovanni Balbi, (otherwise 
known as de Janua or Januensis,) a monk of the order of the 
Preaching Brothers. The Catholicon is a sort of encyclo- 
pedia, and treats of various matters, and contains a copious 
Latin grammar and dictionary, with abundant quotations from 
Latin writers. Hallam (Zit. of Hur.) claims higher credit for 
this work than was generally accorded to it, and thinks that the 
grammar not only shows “ familiarity with the terminology of 
the old grammarians,” but indicates “that a certain attention 
was beginning to be paid to correctness in writing.” As is 
the case in Papias “little distinction was made between the 
different gradations of Latinity.” How fully Balbi shared 
the ecclesiastical spirit of his age is shown by his language at 
the conclusion of the work, where he tells us that with much 
labor and diligent study he had compiled this book to the 
glory of God and the glorious Virgin Mary, ete. Its great 
bulk must, at that time, have greatly restricted its circulation, 
and it is now chiefly notable for having been one of the works 
first selected for publication by the founders of the typograph- 
ic art. The first edition, printed at Mayence in 1460, in folio, 
by Faust and Schaeffer, is extremely rare and eomarnainds a very 
high price. The Com prehensorium (whose author is only given 
as Joannes) published at Valentia, in 1475, folio, and the Ono- 
masticon of Nestor Dionysius, published at Milan, in 1483, in 
folio, are classed among Latin dictionaries belonging to this 
early period. The Latin dictionaries thus far compiled, as well 
as some subsequent ones, give explanations in Latin only. 
About A. D. 1440, Galfridus Grammaticus, an English Domin- 
ican monk, compiled the work known as the Promptorium 
Parvulorum, which was printed by Pynson, in 1499, and was 
the first printed vocabulary wherein we find inserted words 
from a modern vernacular tongue, answering to the Latin 
ones, the English words in this being followed by their sup- 
posed Latin equivalents. Eight editions were published from 
1508-28, and recently, under the auspices of the Camden Soci- 
ety, an edition by Albert Way has been brought out in three 
volumes, 4to., 1835-65. To the same author probably belongs 
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the Medulla Grammaticis, written in 1483 and printed as the 
Ortus Vocabulorum by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1500. Thirteen 
editions from 1509-23. 

Nicolo Perotti, Archbishop of Siponto, was the author of 
the Cornucopiae, which consists of a very prolix commentary 
on certain portions of the poet, Martial, followed by an alpha- 
betical index. It is not a dictionary proper, but a treasury of 
erudite, undigested materials, from which Calepino and other 
lexicographers have drawn largely. By setting the example of 
quoting passages from the classics to support thé explanations 
given, it led the way to great advance in exegesis. The date 
of compilation is not known, but the first edition was published 
at Venice in 1489, folio. . 

The invention of printing and the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, with the consequent dispersion of learned Greeks 
throughout Western Europe, were events nearly contempora- 
neous, and alike exerted a powerful influence in giving new im- 
pulse to the literary spirit then awakening from the torpor of 
the Middle Ages. It was at this period that Ambrogio Cale- 
pino, an Italian monk of the order of the Augustines, began 
the preparation of the Latin dietionary to which he devoted the 
labor of his life until blindness supervened, and which, despite 
many defects and manifest inferiority to others that followed, — 
was superior to any preceding one, and met for the time, inade- 
quately it may be, the enlarging demands of the new order of 
things. It was used by scholars every-where during the six- 
teenth century, and the numerous editions testify to the ear- 
nestness of the popular appreciation, if not to its real merits. 
Calepino has been charged with using too freely materials 
gathered by the labors of others, especially Valla and Perotti, 
but no discredit, but rather praise, should attach to the lexicog- 
rapher who carefully searches for and skillfully appropriates 
whatever he finds adapted to his purpose, provided due ac- 
knowledgment be made. for in this way only can we hope 
to approximate step by step to the highest grade of a diction- 
ary. He was, like his predecessors, deeply imbued with the 
Church sentiment, and earnestly defended the Latinity of the 
fathers against the criticisms of the Ciceronians.* His Die- 


* Plus apud me Ambrosii, Hieronymi, vel Augustini gravitas et doctrina valet 
et Graecorum quam L. Vallae studiosa reprehensio. 
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tionarium, first published at Reggio, (1502,) was enlarged in 
succeeding editions, by adding to the original explanations cor- 
responding ones in other tongues, until in the Lyons’ edition 
of 1586 it appeared as a polyglot in ten languages, and in that 
of Basle, 1590-1627, in one of eleven. Facciolati reduced the 
number to seven, revised, improved, and published it at Padua, 
in 1718, two volumes, folio. Of this revision there have been 
many reprints, sometimes with new title-pages. Hallam says 
of this work, “It is still, if not the best, the most complete 
polyglot lexicon of the European languages.” 

The historical sketch of the principal Latin dictionaries pro- 
duced in the sixteenth century begins with one whose ap- 
pearance dates an epoch in the history of Latin lexicography, 
and gave new impulse to the zeal for the study of the ancient 
classic writings which marks so strikingly the literary activity 
of this century. The elder Robert Stephens (Estienne or 
Etienne in French) belonged to the famous family of French 
printers, editors, and publishers, of whom Disraeli (“ Cur. 
of Lit.,”) thus writes: “There was not one of this large fam- 
ily without honorable recognition for labor and knowledge, 
and in their wives and daughters they found learned assistants. 
Chalmers says, ‘They were at once the ornament and reproach 
of the age in which they lived. They were all men of great 
learning, all extensive benefactors to literature, and all per- 
secuted or unfortunate.’” Himself a man of great learning 
for the time, well versed in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, of 
practiced skill in the printer’s art, possessed of good, sound 
sense and of untiring industry, and, withal, a Protestant, and 
therefore free from that undue deference to the Fathers as 
models of purity and style which detracts so from the value of 
Balbi and Calepino, Stephens was fitted to prepare (using the 
words of Collier’s Morery) “the most compleat dictionary that 
ever had been seen till then of the Latin tongue.” His The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae (first edition, 1531-32; the last from 
his hands, 1543, three volumes, folio) was the product of great 
labor and research, and has been to after compilers an inval- 
uable repertory of material. Its distinguishing features are an 
endeavor to foster purity of style by exhibiting the proper 
use of words as well in the anomalies of idioms as in the deli- 
cate variations of sense as found exemplified in the best writers ; 
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a copious citation of examples, alphabetically arranged, but lack- 
ing exact reference to the authors, and definitions and explana- 
tions in French. While far in advance of previous ones, it 
cannot be called a scientific dictionary, and “would now be 
deemed far too defective for general use; yet it afforded the 
means for more purity in style than any could in that age have 
reached without unwearied exertion.”—Hallam. The senti- 
ment in favor of the classic standards of Latinity was fur- 
ther strengthened by the special dictionary to Cicero of 
Mario Nizzoli, (Latinized Nizolius,) whose original title of 
Observationes in M. Tullium Ciceronem (Brescia, 1535) did 
not indicate its true character, and was changed to Thesawrus 
Ciceronianus in the Aldine edition of 1570, and following 
ones, until in Facciolati’s edition (Padua, 1754) it appeared as 
Lexicon Ciceronianum, which title is followed in the London 
edition of 1820, three volumes, 8vo. Notwithstanding faults 
severely criticised by Henry Stephens, this work has been re- 
garded as an excellent one, and, in improved issues, maintained 
its popularity even into this century. John Fries, (Latinized 
Frisius,) a learned Swiss, with the aid of Stephens’ Thesaurus, 
and the co-operation of Pierre Cholin, compiled a Latin-Ger- 
man dictionary, (published at Turin, 1541,) which was so favor- 
ably received that he was led to prepare and publish a new 
and enlarged one at Zurich, 1556, folio, of which numerous 
editions followed. The Thesaurus eruditionis scholasticae of 
Basil Faber, designed to aid composers in imitating classic 
authors, was a work of originality and extensive and exact 
learning which still make it worthy of attention, but was in- 
adequate as a general dictionary. (First edition, Leipsic, 1571; 
the best, that by Leich, Frankfort, 1749, two volumes, folio.) 
Several Latin dictionaries were published in England during 
this century, but none of any conspicuous merit or originality. 
That by Sir John Elyot, (1538, fol.,) mainly an adaptation of 
Calepino’s, whom, however, he censures for having “rather ap- 
paired that which Perotti had studiously gathered,” claims the 
distinction of being the first Latin-English dictionary published 
in England. Richard Huloet’s Abecedariwm, ete., (1552, fol.,) 
a Latin and English dictionary, was enlarged and corrected by 
John Higgins, (1572, fol.) Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, 
who had previously edited Elyot’s dictionary, published a Zhe- 
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saurus Lingue Romane et Brittannice, (1565, fol.,) of which 
Elyot’s was the foundation, and the materials mostly drawn 
from Stephens and Frisius. It is a philological curiosity. 
John Baret, a Cambridge scholar, published under the quaint 
title of Alwearve, (Beehive,) a dictionary in English, Latin, and 
French, (1575, fol.,) which he enlarged by the addition of 
Greek, and republished (1580, fol.) as Alvearie, or, Quadru- 
ple Dictionarie. A Dictionnaire Latiné et Anglice, by J. 8. 
Veron or Vernon, (1575, 4to.,) was “corrected and enlarged for 
the utilitie and profit of all young students in the Latin tongue,” 
by R. Waddington, etc., (1584, 4to.) We mention also Thome 
asii (Thome) Dictionarium Linguae et Anglicane, ete., (Cam- 
bridge, 1589, 8vo.,) and John Withals’ Shorte Dictionnarie for 
Yonge Beginners, (1568, small 4to.,) “revised and increased with 
phrases and additions by L. Evans, with more than 600 rhyth- 
mical verses, proverbs, ete., by Abr. Fleming,” (1599, 4to.) 
The classical scholars of the seventeenth century devoted 
themselves more to general philology than to the task of com- 
piling dictionaries. ‘The names of Erasmus, the Scaligers, Mar- 
tinius, and Vossius give importance to their opinions on gram- 
mar and etymology, though, judged in the light of the present 
day, many of their conclusions bear witness to the low state of 
philological science then. Their labors stimulated further in- 
quiries, and paved the way to the progress since made in these 
respects. The Lexicon Manuale Greco-Latinum of Screvel 
(better known by his Latinized name of Schrevelius) is the only 
general dictionary compiled in this period which we need men- 
tion. First published in 1654, (one vol., 8vo.,) it went through 
numerous editions and adaptations, and was extensively used, 
notwithstanding its arbitrary selection of words, insufficient ex- 
planations, and absurd etymologies. Of special dictionaries, we 
mention the etymological ones by Holyoake, Martinius, V ossius, 
and Danet; that to Plautus by Pareus; the Wierolexicon of 
Magri, a dictionary of ecclesiastical Latin; and the Thesawrus 
Epithetorum et Synonymorum, afterward published as the * 
Gradus ad Parnassum. But the most important and valua- 
ble work of this class originating in this century we shall notice 
more at length; namely, the “ Glossary of Mediseval and Low 
Latinity,” by du Cange. Charles du Fresne, Sieur du Oange, 
a French historian, antiquarian, and philologist, born in 1610, 
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was educated for the law, but his tastes led him to abandon that 
profession and devote himself to historic researches. In these 
pursuits, impressed with a sense of the importance of a knowl- 
edge of the rustic Latin and Greek used in the Middle Ages 
for a proper understanding of the medizeval history and of the 
modern languages of Europe, he conceived the idea of preserv- 
ing these intermediary dialects, by collecting, in the form of a 
dictionary, the words of these degenerate forms of the classic 
tongues. He prosecuted this purpose with the industry and 
mental grasp befitting the conception, and, with unabating zeal, 
sought from printed books and curious, unused manuscripts 
the materials for the great works which constitute an imperish- 
able monument to his fame, and entitle his memory to grateful 
recognition by all who are called to traverse the history of the 
times and of the languages illustrated by his labors. His dic- 
tionary of medieval and low Latin, published (Paris, 1678, 
three vols., fol.) under the modest but appropriate title of Glos- 
sarvum ad Scriptores Mediw et Infime Latinitatis, was en- 
larged by the Benedictine monks to six volumes, (1733-36,) 
and to these Carpenter added four supplementary ones, making 
the entire work, as enlarged and improved, consist of ten folio 
volumes. An abridgment made by Adelung was published 
(Halle, 1772-83, six vols., 8vo.) under the title of Glossarium 
Manuale, ete. A new edition (seven vols., fol.—the last contain- 
ing a glossary of old French)—edited by Henschel, was issued 
in 1844 from the press of the Messrs. Didot, and embraces the 
results of the lebors of the continuators of du Oange, with 
emendations and additions by the editor and others so important 
as to make it almost an encyclopedia of the Middle Ages. 

The eighteenth century was more prolific in lexicography, 
but the general Latin dictionaries claiming notice here are only 
four. The first is by an English schoolmaster, whose name is 
doubtless familiar to many of my readers, since, in one or 
another of many editions and adaptations, his dictionary was 
still in general use far into the present century. The fact of so 
long-continued popularity implies, at least, the merit of meet- 
ing a popular want, whatever critics may say of its deficiencies. 
Robert Ainsworth gave twenty years to the preparation of a 
Latin dictionary to answer the requirements of schools and col- 
leges, and yet suffice for the needs of maturer students of the 
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Latin authors. It was first published (1736, 4to.) under the 
title of Thesaurus lingue latine Compendiarius ; or, A Com- 
pendious Dictionary of the Latin Language, and many sub- 
sequent additions followed. Ainsworth was the first English 
lexicographer who supported his meanings by ewact reference 
to authorities. While his work does not measure up to the 
standard of later ones, it was so superior to its predecessors for 
general uses that it superseded them, and was for a long time 
almost exclusively used where the English was the spoken 
tongue. 

The Novus lingue et eruditionis Romane Thesaurus of 
Gesner (1749, four vols., fol.) is based on that of Stephens, on 
which it shows but little advance. The attention paid to revis- 
ion and improvement of definitions is but slight, and in ety- 
mology is limited to rejecting a few absurd ones. 

The wayfarer, threading the paths of man’s history in any 
of the lines of its varying activities, ever and anon reaches a 
structure which marks an epoch in the steps of progress. We 
have passed several such, and now come to another creation of 
toil-spent years, that tells anew the story that progress is not 
the result of spasmodic and erratic forces, but the fruit of la- 
bor intelligently and constantly directed to the attainment of 
an object—the reward of many headaches and many heartaches, 
of many nights of mental anguish, whose sole light was the 
glow of a faith that dies not, but cheers man onward until the 
end is reached. Jacopo Facciolati, a learned Italian and head 
of the famous seminary at Padua, where he had the direction 
of the instruction in Greek and Latin, in order to provide his 
pupils with better facilities for the study of the classic authors, 
prepared with great care the improved editions of Schrevelius, 
Nizolius, and Calepino, which are still regarded as among the 
best. In the prosecution of this object he was assisted by his 
pupil, Egidio Forcellini, who, perceiving, as Robert Stephens 
‘had perceived before him, that the great work of Calepino was 
by no means a complete thesaurus of the Latin language, sug- 
gested to Facciolati a new and a greater project than a mere re- 
vision of that work; namely, the compilation of a truly uni- 
versal lexicon, of all ages, of that language, making the writers 
themselves the basis, and explaining each word and expression 
by exact citations from them, as had been done for the Italian 
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language in the Vocabulario della Crusca. Prepared for his 
new work by previous study of Calepino, and directed at first 
by his old master, the young Forcellini, in the latter part of the 
year 1718, set about the stupendous task of reading, pen in 
hand, all the Latin authors and their best interpreters, and all 
the collections of Latin inscriptions and medals. By reason of 
various hinderances the prosecution of his task was so inter- 
rupted that the dictionary was not completed until February, 
1753. Almost two years were spent in revising, and the tran- 
scribing was not finished until November, 1761. Forty years 
had passed since he began his labor, a length of time vividly 
set forth in the touching words of his preface: “A youth, I put 
my hand to the work. I have become an old man, as you see, 
while I am finishing it.** He did not live to see its publica- 
tion, for ten years more passed before this monument of devoted 
zeal was unveiled to the world. Facciolati contributed little 
beyond counsel and encouragement. He expressly assigned the 
authorship to Forcellini.t The honor for its inception and 
elaboration is due to the unambitious, unselfish man, whose 
sagacity, learning, and steady perseverance gave to the lovers 
of the classics this richest fruit of labor in Latin lexicography 
of all the centuries. The first edition of the Zotius Latini- 
tatis Lexicon, issued from the seminary press at Padua, (1771, 
4 vols., fol.,) was followed by a second and much superior 
one from the same press in 1805. An excellent edition 
was published in England in 1828 in two large volumes, 
4to., by J. Bailey, with translation of the Italian words into 
English, and the addition of a great deal of new and valuable 
matter. A third Italian edition, by Furlanetto, was reprinted 
in Germany with improvements, (1828-35.) A new Italian edi- 
tion is now passing through the press. Its points of superiority 
over its predecessors are: (1) the amplitude of its collection of 
materials, in which respect it is unrivaled, and is the richest 
store-house of material for Latin lexicographers ; (2) its careful . 
discrimination of the various meanings of words and clear defi- 
nitions and explanations of separate terms, phrases, and idioms. 
Its principal defects are unsound etymologies and illogical ar- 
rangement of significations. The Latin-German dictionary of 


* Adolescens manum admovi, senex, dum perficerem, factus sum, ut videtis, 
+ Princeps hujus operis conditor atque adeo unus Forcellinus est. 
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E. J. G. Scheller (1783) was taken almost entirely, not excepting 
even the title, from Forcellini’s work. Several useful diction- 
aries, devoted to special departments of Latin literature, added 
to the volume and value of materials for use in general Latin 
lexicography, but we have not space to enter into details con- 
cerning them. 

The date of publication of the Latin dictionaries next to be 
noticed brings us into the present century. F. P. Leverett, 
principal of the school at Boston, Mass., compiled, chiefly 
from Forcellini, Scheller, and Liinemann, A Lewxicon of the 
Latin Language, (1837,) which was for many years a standard 
work in the United States, until superseded by Andrews’ 
“Freund.” J. E. Riddle, who had previously translated Schel- 
ler’s dictionary for the University of Oxford, essayed to reme- 
dy the defects of school editions of Ainsworth by his Complete 
Latin English Dictionary, founded on Liinemann’s edition of 
Scheller’s Abridged Dictionary, (1836,) and his English, Lat- 
in Dictionary, (1838.) 

When Forcellini was preparing his great work, European 
scholars hardly even knew of the existence of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, and consequently its abundant stores of linguistic ma- 
terials were not available to him as helpers in explaining the 
Latin. The establishment of British power and influence in 
India on a firm and expanding basis, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, laid the real foundation of the science 
of glossology, or comparative philology, by affording the op- 
portunity and the facilities for the study of the sacred records 
of the Hindu people. The Sanscrit language, thus brought to 
the knowledge of Europe, was found not only to possess a rich 
literature, extending far back into the past, with a complete ap- 
paratus of grammars and dictionaries, but also to present un- 
equivocal evidences of relationship to the languages of ancient 
Europe ; in fact, that it was a sister tongue to the Greek and 
Latin. Another fact which has added to the impulse thus 
given to the comparative study of language should not be 
overlooked, namely, the activity in missionary efforts during 
the present century. The Christian missionaries, whose field 
of labor has constantly enlarged, were brought into contact 
with peoples speaking diverse tongues, and must needs master 
their speech in order to fulfill their mission. From time to 
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time they have published the results of their acquisitions in 
this field, and so the mass of material for the student of lan- 
guage was largely increased. The facts accumulated were 
eagerly and attentively studied and analyzed. The critical 
labors of Adelung, De Sacy, A. W. Schlegel, Bopp, Pott, 
Grimm, and others brought to light hitherto unsuspected ele- 
ments of accord in grammar and vocabulary between the dif- 
ferent members of the Aryan family of languages, as well as 
intimations of connecting bonds between the families of tongues 
themselves. In grammar, exegesis and etymology especially, 
great progress had been achieved, and the time had come when 
lexicography, too, should take another forward step, responsive 
to the advance in philological science. This step was taken 
for the Latin in William Freund’s Wérterbach der Lateinischen 
Sprache, (Dictionary of the Latin Language,) 1834-45, four 
volumes, 8vo., and his Gesammt Worterbach der Lateinischen 
Sprache, (Condensed Dictionary of the Latin Language,) 1845, 
two volumes, 8vo. In the larger work, Freund essays to 
“ give the history of all those words which occur in the written re- 
mains of the Romans, from the earliest times to the fall of the 
West Roman empire,” (when the Latin ceased to be a spoken 
national language,) with such explanations of their age, quality, 
grammatical forms and relations and etymology, and such dis: 
crimination in the meaning and shades of meaning of single 
words, phrases, and idioms, as will serve faithfully to define 
them as expressions of the current thought of the Roman peo- 
ple in all the periods of its history. This object was more fully 
attained than ever before, and the work took rank as having 
brought Latin lexicography toa “high degree of perfection.” 
Its treatment of words according to their historical develop- 
ment marked a long step in advance, and it made great im- 
provement in exegesis, (the most important part of a dictionary,) 
in etymology and analysis of words, and in logical methods of 
arrangement and notation in the articles treating the separate 
words. Objection has been made (“ London Quarterly,” Oct. 
1855) that too much was attempted, that there is a tendency 
to verbosity and excessive refinement and hair-splitting; but 
the merits of Freund’s work are so conspicuous that it has 
been made the basis for all the principal Latin dictionaries 
published since its appearance in this country and Great 
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Britain.* Of these we shall notice, 1. .4 Copious and Critical 
Latin-English Lexicon, by J. E. Riddle, (1849, 4to.,) founded 
chiefly on the “Condensed Dictionary” of Freund. It abounds 
in errors of reference, omits carelessly a group of words be- 
tween feriz and feritas, including the verb ferio, and adjective 
ferinus, both found in writers usually read in schools, and is, 
in most respects, far inferior to either of the two following 
ones. The large type, the inclusion of some medieval Latin 
words, and an etymological index at the end, may commend it 
to certain persons and for certain objects. Before his death 
Mr. Riddle was, in conjunction with the Rev. J. T. White, en- 
gaged in the preparation of an enlarged and greatly improved 
edition, based on Andrews’ translation of Freund. This was 
published in 1862. 2..A Copious and Critical Latin-English 
Lexicon,” by E. A. Andrews, LL.D., (New York, 1850, 8vo.,) 
is based on a translation of the larger work of Freund, with 
some corrections, and an Appendix containing specimens of 
early Latin, and one containing lists of French and Italian 
words derived from the Latin, taken from Freund’s smaller 
work. Occasional deficiencies found in Freund are supplied 
from Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, and Georges. By means of 
judicious condensation, it aims to give, within the compass of 
a large 8vo. volume, all that is of prime importance in the four 
volumes of the original. This object was so faithfully held 
in view, and so successfully achieved, that Andrews’ Freund 
was accepted as the best exponent in English of the original 
German work, and has been since its publication a standard 
book of reference both in this country and Great Britain. As 
the publishers of Harpers’ Dictionary say, in their “ advertise- 
ment,” “It has had for competitors, indeed, in the schools and 
colleges of both countries, only works which are substantially 
reprints or abridgments of itself.” It is sometimes defective 
in its renderings of the German, and not without faults in style 
and other defects. 3. William Smith, LL.D., the well-known 
editor and co-author of other valuable dictionaries, brought out 


* The omission of Frewnd’s work, the most important one originating in this cent- 
ury, from the list of German-Latin dictionaries, given in the new (ninth) edition 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” does not speak well for the carefulness or knowl- 
edge of the author of the article. No mention is made, either, of any Latin diction 
ary published in the United States. 

Fourrs Szrizs, Vou. X XXII.—36 
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(London, 1855, one volume, med. 8vo.) A Latin-English Dice- 
tionary, based on Forcellini and Freund, which has been highly 
praised. I may add that, in conjunction with T. D. Hall, and 
after fifteen years of preparation, he published (1870) A Copious 
and Critical English-Latin Dictionary, the best one issued from 
the English press. Harper & Brothers republished it (1871) in 
one volume, royal 8vo. Of those published in the United States 
for the use of schools I mention, 1. .A Latin-English and English- 
Latin Dictionary, by C. Anthon, LL.D., the first part based 
on Riddle’s Freund, (1849,) whose omission of the group of 
works mentioned is not even supplied, and the second part, 
mainly a reprint of Kaltschmidt’s “ English-Latin Dictionary,” 
(New York, 1852, one volume, sm. 4to.;) and 2. A Latin-En- 
glish Lexicon, by Messrs. Crooks and Schem, based on Inger- 
slev’s “ Schulwérterbuch,” (Philadelphia, 1858, one vol., 8vo.) 
About thirty years have elapsed since the publication of 
Andrews, in which time much further advance has been made 
in philological science. Investigations of the structure, the 
history and connections of languages, especially those of the 
Aryan family, have continued with unabated zeal and no less 
fruitful results. The same influences have been operating 
with the added power and acceleration which widely developed 
steam communications and the electric telegraph have given 
to the movements of the world. Andrews’ Freund no longer 
represented for English and American students the latest 
results of critical research, and there was need for such revis- 
ion and reconstruction as would measure up to the present at- 
tainments in Latin philology. Accordingly, the Messrs, Har- 
per & Brothers, publishers of Andrews, determined to bring 
out such a work. Availing themselves of the aid of Dr. 
Freund himself, who has revised, corrected, and added largely 
to the work of Andrews, and of the careful supervision and 
critical elaboration of the editors, assisted by other eminent 
Latin scholars, they give to the public, in the volume now be- 
fore us, the result of their efforts, A Mew Latin Dictionary, 
based, indeed, on Andrews’ translation of Freund, but so re- 
vised, reconstructed, and enlarged as to correspond with the 
advanced status of philology. This work may be presumed to 
represent the matured judgment of Dr. Freund himself as re- 
gards the principles and methods which should govern in the 
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treatment of the several elements of a Latin dictionary in- 
tended for general use. In further notice of it we shall limit 
comparisons to Andrews’ work, since that, at least in the United 
States, has hitherto been regarded as the best Latin dictionary 
in general use, and shall refer to the two works by the words 
Harpers and Andrews, or simply by the letters H. and A. 
We begin with the observations that H. presents a more at- 
tractive and legible page than A., devotes nearly one third 
more space to the dictionary proper, and, besides, contains an 
“ Orthographical Index ” of the principal Latin words, various- 
ly spelled in MSS. and editions, with an indication of the bet- 
ter orthography, generally following Brambach; a fuller list 
of ancient authors, with the abbreviations used in referring to 
them ; and a “ Catalogue ” of editions of ancient authors, books 
of reference, étc., used in editing the work. From an exami- 
nation of this last list we see that the editors of H. have en- 
riched their labors from the most recent and highest culture 
in this branch of literature. We have therein the names of 
Corssen, Déderlein, Donaldson, Fick, G. F. Grotefend, Liibke, 
Mann, Mommsen, Neue, Smith, Vanicek, Wordsworth, and 
many others, including critical editors and Latin grammarians 
of highest repute. The appendices in A. are, we think, proper- 
ly omitted, since, however useful and interesting their mat- 
ter, they do not fall within the proper scope of a lexicon; but 
the omission in Harpers of even a brief editorial statement of 
the nature and extent of the work, and of the methods adopted 
an framing the separate articles, we think a deficiency to be 
supplied. For example, many who may use the work cannot 
be presumed to know the exact import of such terms as class- 
ical, ante- and post-classical, etc., occurring therein, or be able 
to supply the lack from Andrews or Freund. Coming to the 
separate articles, our attention is first called to those on the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and an examination of them in each work 
proves conclusively that H. is no mere copy of A., but that 
each article has been carefully revised, and most of them en- 
larged and changed so as to present new and better explana- 
tions of the origin and uses of the letters. That on A is in 
Andrews less than one column in extent, while in Harpers it 
fills nearly four, and gives a more copious and vastly better ac- 
count of the various uses and combinations of the letter. In 
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that on B, H. corrects the statement of A., that aspello and as- 
porto pass into appello and apporto ; supplies the omission, that 
before f and p, or m and ¢, b is assimilated; and changes the 
expression “syllables of derivation” into “terminations used 
in forming words.” That on C is somewhat longer in H., 
where mention is made of the interchange of ci and ti, not 
referred to in A.; but H. refers to a form aecatia not found in 
the vocabulary. The article on D is rewritten and much im- 
proved in H., but the statement that d in Latin corresponds 
in character and sound to the English d and Greek A is cor- 
rect only as to the English, if by character the form or shape 
of the letter is meant. On E, H. is longer and gives more 
accurately the changes and uses of the letter; e¢. g., in division 
¢ (e), nouns from stems ending in ¢, b, p, t, n, etc., and division 
e, euphonic insertion of e in nouns and adjectives where stem 
ends in r, as sacer. Article F’, rewritten and much changed, 
is brought up to present standards in H., where f’s connec- 
tion in sound with an original Indo-European bh, dh, or gh, is 
set forth. The article G in H. is longer, revised, and the 
connection of g with the Indo-European original stated. That 
on H is also revised in Harpers, and the fact of the weaken- 
ing of the sound of h, and of the frequent dropping of a med- 
ial h, is stated. That on I is revised in H., and mention made 
of the insertion of an i in words from the Greek, as mina from 
pra ; on J, also revised, and the origin of this letter from dj or 
di given in Harpers. The article on K is somewhat longer and 
more specific in H., and that on L in H. is twice as long, and 
gives a much completer statement of the history, etymological 
connections and uses of the letter. A. here refers to scholia 
omitted by him. The article on M is considerably longer in 
H., with a statement of the substitution of m for p or b before 
a nasal suffix, and of its general correspondence with m of all the 
Indo-European tongues. A. bunglingly attempts to tell us that 
Festus gives a form Melo for Nilus, Greek NeiAog, in the words, 
“A eollat. form Melo of Nilus for NeiAoc.” That on N is re- 
vised and nearly twice as long in H.; but we are puzzled to 
understand how the form Cosul illustrates the dropping of n 
before j. The article on O is reviewed, but not much changed 
in H. That on P is revised and somewhat changed in H., where 
the expression in A., “so suited to the organ of the Latins,” 
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is changed for the better, but we think that amnis for apnis 
is better explained as a substitution of m for p before a nasal 
suffix, (see M.) Harpers refers the origin of Q to the Greek 
Koppa; makes but slight change in art. R; but on § is fuller, 
especially in the latter part of div. iv and first of v. Both A. 
and H. quote (div. iii) the passage from Cic. Or., 45, 153, as 
“ palmis et crinibus.” Ernesti’s reading, “ passis et crinibus,” 
is better. The article on T is carefully revised and somewhat 
amplified in H., and correction made of the careless statement 
in A., that in pure Latin words initial t is “joined only with 
the liquid r,” so as to read, “is followed by no consonant except 
r.” The article on U is fuller in H.; and that on V adds the 
corresponding English sound, illustrations from kindred Sanserit 
forms, and that v is sometimes elided after a mute. The arti- 
cle on X is revised in H., where we notice error of “ vixit for 
visit,” instead of “ visit for vixit” in the illustrations of substi- 
tution of s or ss for x. The article on Z is rewritten and quite 
different in H., where it is held that z probably belonged to the 
original Latin alphabet, and was not borrowed from the Greek, 
as stated in A. In reading several pages under letter D in the 
two dictionaries, we find corrections constantly made by H. of 
errors in A; for example, in Daphnis, correction of the state- 
ment in A. that the acc. daphnin occurs only once; in Dares, 
clear statement of the imposture, apparently unknown to A.; in 
Dareus, “best editt. im,” corrected to “ best editt. of ;” datio, 
2 Transf., “right of abalienation,” to “right of alienation ;” 
abalienation is not good English; dawlius, shown to be a false 
reading ; deambulo, deambulatum quoted as from Cic. Leg., 1, 
3, 14, false reading for ambulatum; (both A. and H. err in re- 
ferring to chap. 3; it should be chap. 4;) dearmo, 2, meaning 
“to take away or steal a weapon,” corrected “to deprive of 
power, blunt ;” deascio, meaning “ to rub, or work over with 
a trowel,” corrected, “to hew or cut with an ax, to smoothe.” 
So under Penates, A. says, “ A singular, however, is inconceiv- 
able as applied to these deities which always appear in the plu- 
ral,” which may imply that these deities exist only in a sort of 
compound being. H. states the fact correctly in the words, 
“but the singular is never used.” Again, under Pretiwm, A. 
gives the meaning “worth, value, price,” as the primary one, 
and that of “money spent” for any thing, as secondary. H. 
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transposes this order. Besides a sprinkling of uncorrected er- 
rors in reference to authors, we noted a more important one 
retained in H., viz., a statement that the pronoun 7s, ea, 7d, is 
sometimes used instead of a reflexive pronoun. The examples 
quoted do not warrant this statement, for the forms of ¢s there 
employed refer not to the verb of their own clause, but of the 
preceding one. Sos oceurs in Cie. Leg. ii, 9, 22 for eos, and 
in H. we are referred to 1s in init for explanation, but find 
there no reference to such form. Under bascauda we found 
Wall for Welsh, and under Dea, the reference near close of 
Bona De a to bonus F. should be to A. 6. We refer to such 
minute details to show that we have not made up our judgment 
of the book without some examination of it. 

A valuable feature in Harpers is the frequent indication of 
words of synonymous or opposite signification. In etymology 
it is far in advance of A., as a comparison of the articles, es- 
pecially those on the numerals, in both abundantly shows. A 
comparison of the two may perhaps be better made by examin- 
ing closely several leading articles in each, and for this purpose 
we select those on Littera, 2 Jus and Lex, as treating impor- 


tant words, and yet not so long as to deter the reader from 
going through the dry details which necessarily enter into 
such a comparison. We present an accurate skeleton of each- 
as given in Andrews and in Harpers, (omitting the references,) 
with observations suggested to us by the comparative exhibit : 


ANDREWS. 


Litera, (also written littera,) «, f. [lino.] A /etter. I. Lit... . 
literarum ordine, in alphabetical order, . . . digerere in literam, to 
arrange alphabetically, . . . nescire literas, not to be able to read 
and write, ... facere literam and literas, to write, ... In the 
language of comedy: homo trium literarum, 7. ¢., fur, a thief, 
. . . literam ex se longam facere, é. ¢., I, ¢. €., to hang one’s self, 
. . . litera salutaris and tristis, 7. ¢, A. (absolvo) and C (con- 
demno) which were put on the voting tablets. . . vide the letters 
A and C. IL. Transf. A. A word, a line,.. . So, ad literam, 
word for word, literally, . . . B. A handwriting, . . . C. Literae, 
arum, Plur., A letter, epistle ; literas resignare, to unseal or 
open q letter, . . . literae missae, are letters sent by a person; lit- 
erae allatae, letters received ; hence liber literarum missarum et 
allatarum, a letter-book, L. M. (i. e., literae missae;) ... L. A. 
(2. e, literae allatae,) etc. In poets also sometimes in the sing. 
.+. D. A writing, document, paper, ... E. An account-book, 
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... F. An edict, ordinance, . . . literas revocavit, letter of ap- 
pointment, commission, . . . G. Written monuments, literature ; 
abest historia literis nostris, is wanting in our literature,... 
Graecae de philosophia literae, philosophical literature, . . . ar- 
tem literis sine interprete percipere, merely from books, . . . H: 
History, inasmuch as it is derived from written documents, . . . 
(* An inser. ov. m. 11, 706.) I. Literary Composition, ... K 
Learning, the sciences, liberal education, scholarship, letters, . 
nescire literas, to be. without a liberal education, . . . Altiores 
literae, magic. 
Harpers. 

Lirrera, (less correctly litéra,) «, f [lino, q. v.,] a letter, a 
written sign or mark signifying a sound. I. Lit.... Litterarum 
ordine, in alphabetical order . . . digerere in litteram, to arrange 
alphabetically, . . . scire litteras, to be able to read and write,... 
nescire litteras, not to be able to read and write, . . . scientia litter- 
arum, the art of writing, ... facere litteram or litteras, to write, 
... In the language of comedy: homo trium litterarum, i. e., 
fur, a thief, . . . litteram ex se longam facere, i. e., to make an I. 
by hanging perpendicularly, to hang one’s self, . . . littera salutaris, 
i. e. A., (absolvo,) and tristis, i. e., C., (condemno,) which were put 
on the voting tablets.—II. Transf. A. Sing. 1. A word, aline... 
ad litteram, word for word, literally.-—2. A handwriting.—B. Usu- 
ally plur. 1, Litters, arum, 7, a letter, epistle . . . literas resignare, 
to unseal or open a letter . . . litter miss, a letter sent by a per- 
son... littere allate, a letter received: hence, liber litterarum 
missarum et allatarum, a letter-book: WL. M. (i. e., litteree missg) 
... LA, (i.e. litter allate,) ete. In poets, also, sometimes in 
sing... . 2. A writing, document, paper... esp. a written acknowl- 
edgment, littera poscetur. ... 3. An account-book. ... 4, An 
edict, ordinance. . . . litteras revocavit, letter of appointment, com- 
mission. ... 5. Written monuments, records, literature . . . abest 
historia litteris nostris, is wanting in our literature... Greece de 
philosophia litter, philosophical literature, .. . nullam artem lit- 
teris sine interprete et sine aliqua exercitatione percepi posse, 
merely from books... . 6. History inasmuch as it is derived from 
written monuments. ... 7. Literary labor, composition....8. An 
inscription, Ov., M., 11, 706. ... 9. Learning, the sciences, liberal 
education, scholarship, letters . . . nescire litteras, to be without a lib- 
eral education ... altiores litteree, magic... Comically of the art 
of love. Litteras didicisti, quando scis, sine alios discere, Plautus, 


We notice, first, that Harpers calls attention to the orthogra- 
phy, Zéttera, as better than litera, followed in Andrews ; sec- 
ondly, that, in presenting the primary meaning of /i¢tera, Har- 
pers adds the words, @ written sign or mark signifying a sound. 
This addition removes all doubt as to the sense in which the 
word Jetter is here used; namely, that of a letter of the alpha- 
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bet, and not an epistle. This careful avoidance of ambiguity is 
also noticeable in the explanation in Harpers of the comic ex- 
pression litteram ex se longam facere, and of littera salutaris 
and littera tristis, as compared with the same in Andrews. 
Harpers gives a much larger number of citations from, and ref- 
erences to, Latin authors to illustrate the meanings; for exam- 
ple, under I. Lit. there are ten additional ones, and, including 
Quintilian, Probus, Vitruvius, Gaius, and the Digest, not re- 
ferred to by Andrews; and, under II. Transf., we find twenty- 
seven additional references, embracing Juvenal, Cesar, Tibul- 
lus, and Livy, not referred to in Andrews. 

We noticed the following errors—in Andrews: II. Transf. 
C., the quotation, wnis literis totius estatis res gestas ad Sen- 
atum perscribere is found in Cic. Fam., 2. 7, not 3. 7, as 
printed, and reference to Cic., Att., 12, 1, as illustrating use of 
litera with verb, exarare,is a mistake. The word in Cic. is not 
littera, but litterula, and the citation is properly made in H. un- 
der the latter word. K. erat in quotation from Cic., Brut., 76, 
is typographical error for erant. In Harpers, we have noted er- 
rors as follows: I. Lit., Sen. Ep., 68, 18, should be Sen. 68, 9; 
Vitruv. 1, 1, 14, should be 1, 1, 4; then follows apparently a 
reference to same author, 7d., Clem. 2, 1, 2, which should be 
Sen. Clem. 2, 1, 2. as correctly printed in A. II. Transf. A. 1. ~ 
Quint. 9, 1, 15, should be 9, 1, 25. B. 1, the reference to 
Tib. 3, 2, 27, should, I think, be put in 8, as illustrating sense 
inscription ; 5, in quotation from Cic., Brut., 64, 228, illus- 
tratee should be illustratum, (agreeing with genus and not scrip- 
tionis,) as we find it in A., Ernesti, ete.—9, Cic. de Or. 2, 7, 28, 
should be 2, 17, 72. 

ANDREWS. 

2. Jos, juris, m (gen. plur., jurum for jurium, Cato in Charis. 
p. 109 P.) [from the same root with jubeo, jussi: prop. jussum]} 
Right, law, justice: I. Lit. (quite class.) . . . obtinere, to maintain 
... dicere, to pronounce judgment, give a judicial decision, as, e. g., 
the praetor: .. . jus petis, you ask what is right, reasonable, .. . jus 
publicum, common rights,... jura communia, egual rights, .. . 
gentium, the law of nations, ... civile, the civil law, .. . Abi., jure, 
adverbially, with justice, justly, ... jure optimo, with perfect justice, 
... Summum, the extremity or utmost rigor of thelaw. I. Transf. : 
A. A place where justice is administered, a court of justice: in jus 


ambula, come before a magistrate. .. . B. Justice, justness of a thing. 
...C. Legal right, power, authority, ... patrium, the power of life 
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and death over their children, ... (homo) sui juris, his own master, 
inde-pendent, ... jus ad mulieres, over the women. ... The legal 
JSorms of the old jurists : Jus Flavianum, Pomp. in Pand. 1, 2, 2, 7. 


Harpers. 


2. Jus, jiris, (gen. plur. jurum for jurium, Plaut. Ep. 3, 4, 86 ; 
Cato ap. Charis. p. 72 and 109 P.; juribus, Dig. 13, 5, 3, § 1; 
Charis. p. 19; jure, arch. dat., Liv. 42, 28, 6: Corp. Ins. Lat. 
198, 31,) m. [kindred with Sanscr. yu, to join: cf. Cevyvuue, jungo, 

. v. the binding, obliging: ef. lex from ligo,| right, law, justice. 

. Lit., Se in plur. very rare, except in nom. and acc.,) that 
which is binding or obligatory, that which is binding by its nature, 
right, justice, duty, ... obtinere, to maintain, .. . de jure alicui re- 
spondere, to lay down the law, .. . dicere, to pronounce judgment, 
give a judicial decision, as, e. g., the praetor, . . . jus petis, you ask 
what is right, reasonable, . . . jas publicum, common right, ... jura 
communia, equal rights,... gentium, the law of nations, . . . civile, 
the civil law, ... jus fasque est, human and divine right... Abl.: 
jar, adverb., with justice, justly, . . . jure optimo, with perfect jus- 
tice,.. . summum jus, the extremity or utmost rigor of the law... . 
Il. Transf. A. A place where justice is administered, a court of jus- 
tice... . in jus ambula, come before a magistrate. ... B. Justice, just- 
ness of a thing.—C. Legal right, power, authority, permission.— 
Of particular rights: jus eundi, a right of way, ... jus civitatis, 
the right to obtain the privileges of citizenship (cf. civitas: v. 
Krebs, Antibarb. p. 640)... patrium, the power of life and death 
over their children,... (homo) sui juris, his own master, independ- 
ent, ... jus ad mulieres, over the women.— The legal forms of the 
old jurists: Jus Flavianum, Dig. 1, 2, 2, § 7. 

In comparing these articles our attention is first called to the 
greater fullness of H. in respect of unusual forms. A. gives 
only one, namely, gen. plur. jurum for jurium, with reference 
to Cato ap. Charis. only; whereas H. gives three, namely, gen. 
plur. jurum for jurium, juribus and old dative form, jure, each 
with at least two references, in one of which, however—namely, 
Plaut. Ep. 3, 4, 86—the reading in the Tauchnitz edition is 
jurium, the regular form. Secondly, we notice that the defi- 
nition of the primary meaning in A. is stated merely in the 
terms ordinarily used to translate jus into English, but in H. 
an explanation is also made of the sense in which these terms 
are to be taken as equivalents of jus; namely, as something 
binding by its nature; and this fuller exegetical explanation is 
followed by citations from Justinian and the Digest, wherein 
the meaning is brought out and illustrated in carefully ex- 
pressed and exact judicial language. In the etymology A. 
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is entirely unsatisfactory. It is said, indeed, that jus is from 
the same root as jubeo, but, on consulting the article on that 
verb, we find no statement of its etymological affinities. Jubeo 
is probably a compound of jus and habeo; so that the assertion 
of sameness of origin is most likely partially correct, but does 
not help to solve the problem. One the other hand, H.’s ref- 
erence to the Sanser. yu, the Greek Gevyvvs, and Latin jungo, 
as kindred forms, indicates, we think, the true path to the ety- 
mology as well as the primitive signification of jus, and we 
shall consider this point further in our observations on the ar- 
ticle lex. The feature of greater fullness and exactness of state- 
ment appears throughout in H., as well as much more copious 
references to authorities, of which, for example, there are in 
I, Lit. nineteen additional ones, embracing Justinian’s Inst., 
Gaius, Virgil, Livy, and Juvenal, to whom no reference is here 
made in A. The phrases “de jure alicui respondere, to lay 
down the law,” and “ jus fasque est, human and divine right,” 
are left unexplained in A. In II. Transf. H. gives twenty ad- 
ditional references to authors, among whom are Horace, Ju- 
venal, Gaius, and Seneca ap. Lact. not cited in A. To the def- 
inition given in A., under Sec. C, H. adds the word permission, 
which serves to call attention to the ground of the legal right, 
power, authority ; namely, a permission by recognized author- 
ity to do a certain thing, as shown by examples quoted. H. 
adds also a subsection “of particular rights,” jus eundi, a right 
of way; jus civitatis, the right to obtain the privileges of citizen- 
ship, ete. We note that references (I. Lit.) to Plaut. Pers. 1, 
3, 26, and Cist., 1, 1, 22. are in A. assigned to Ovid, and in H. 
those to Cic., Tuse., 3, 12, 26, and Fin., 5, 2, 4, are marked as 
though belonging to Juvenal, while that to Plaut. As. 1, 1, 20 
should be Cis. 1, 1, 22, as correctly given in A. 


ANDREWS. 


Lex, légis, 7. [2 lego] A proposition or motion for a law, made 
to the people by a magistrate, a bi: I. Lit. . . . IL. Transf.: 
A. A bill which has become a law in consequence of its adoption 
by the people in the comitia, a law, ... leges duodecim tabularum, 
the laws composed by the decemvirs, the foundation of Roman leg- 
islation... lege and legibus, according to law, legally... .2. In 

artic.: lege agere, to proceed according to law; i. e., a. of .the 
ictors, Zo execute a sentence... 6. To bring an action according 
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to law... . B. In gen., A law, precept, regulation, rule, mode, man- 
ner... . Of things, qua sidera lege mearent, by what law, what 
rules... . Hence, sine lege, without order, confusedly ... ex lege 
loci, quality, nature. ...C. A contract, stipulation, agreement, cov- 
enant,...in mancipii lege, a contract of sale, .. . Hence of con- 
ditions of peace. 


Harpers. 


Lex, légis, f [perh. Sanscr. root lag, lig, to fasten: Lat. ligo, 
to bind, oblige: ef. religio] a proposition or motion for a law made 
to the people by a magistrate, a dill, (cf. institutum.) I. Lit.... 
II. Transf. A. A dill which has become a law in consequence of its 
adoption by the people in the comitia, a daw (cf. jus, fas, decre- 
tum, edictum, scitum)... leges duodecim tabularum, the laws 
composed by the decemvirs, the foundation of Roman legislation, ... 
barbarica lege jus persequi, i. e., by the Roman law, that of the 
Twelve Tables.... 1B. Esp. in. phrases. 1. Lege and legibus, ac- 
cording to law, by law, legally... .2. Legis actio, a statutory proc- 
ess.... 3. Hence, in partic.: lege agere, to proceed strictly accord- 
ing to law. a. Of the lictor, to execute a sentence:—b. To bring a 
legal or statutory action. ... 4. Fraudem legi facere, to evade the 
law,... legi,... aleariae, the law against dicing. ...C.In gen. a 
law, precept, regulation, principle, rule, mode, manner, . . . Of 
things: qua sidera lege mearent, by what law, what rule... . 
Hence, sine lege, without order, in confusion, confusedly ... in or 
sub lege loci, quality, nature... . D. A contract, agreement, cove- 
nant, ... in mancipii lege, a contract of sale... . E. A condition, 
stipulation, (cf. condicio.) 1. In gen. (mostly ante-class.).... 
2. Hence, of conditions or terms of peace.... F. In eccl. Lat. 
esp., the law of Moses... also of a precept of the Mosaic law. 


The length of the article in Harpers is twice that of the one 
in Andrews, and exhibits with greater minuteness the shades of 
meaning. Under I. Lit. we find in Harpers a reference (ad- 
ditional) to Juvenal, 2, 72, (where lex occurs in connection 
with jus,) also to a synonymous word, “ institutum,” and a 
transfer of a reference in Andrews to Cie. Lael. 12 (legem san- 
cire) from this division, where it does not belong, to sect. C. (in 
Andrews, B.) of transferred meanings, where it pertinently il- 
lustrates the signification given. In II. Transf., Harpers divides 
the sect. A. of Andrews into two, A. and B., and by means of 
this division and the further subdivision of B., (as marked 1, 
2, 3, a, b, 4,) presents not only a fuller but better classification — 
of the meanings in connection with the illustrating references, 
of which we have in these two sections of Harpers nine additional 
ones, including three to Plautus, and one each to Gaius, Dona- 
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tus, and Valerius Maximus, not referred to by Andrews in his 
sect. A. The indication of the synonyms, (jus, fas, decretum, 
edictum, scitum,) the explanation of the phrase “barbarica lege,” 
(used in Plautus,) of Legis actio, and of those given under sub- 
section 4, are additional points of superiority in Harpers not to be 
overlooked. Harpers’ sect. C. (B. of Andrews) shows no marked 
difference in method, but a far more copious apparatus of refer- 
ences to authors, twenty-five additional ones being given, and 
including Seneca, Quintilian, Juvenal, Gellius, Tacitus, and 
Pliny the younger, not quoted by Andrews. The sect. C. of 
Andrews is also divided into two by Harpers, viz., D. and E., 
whereby the distinction in signification and use of lex is more 
exactly indicated, i. e., whether the idea is that of a contract 
or simply a stipulation. We find in these two sects. in Har- 
pers twelve additional references to authors, including Plautus, 
Terence, Horace, Juvenal, Virgil, and Statius not here re- 
ferred to in Andrews. The whole of sect. F in Harpers is ad- 
ditional, and gives the uses of the word in ecclesiastical Latin. 
We note two errors of reference in Harpers to Plautus: that to 
Ep. 3, 4, 39, should be 3, 4, 35, and that to Stich. 3, 1, 58, should 
be 4, 1, 58. 

Recurring to the etymology of Jus, we may ask, How or 
what does it unite or join together? A careful reading of 
other passages from Latin authors quoted in Harpers will, we 
think, suggest that it expresses the conception of the true so- 
cial principle of respect for the rights of others, which, as 
a bond of brotherhood and equity, unites man to man as social 
beings, and to the divine powers that preside over and protect 
the families of men. To the quotations given in Harpers we 
may add a reference to passages in Cic., (Leg. 1, 15,) “est unum 
jus, quo devincta hominum societas,’’ etc., and (De Rep. 1, 32.) 
“ quare, quum lex sit civilis societulis vinculum,” ete., and Lact. 
(Div. Inst. vi, 10) “primum justitiae officium est conjungi cum 
deo, secundum cum homine,” “with which compare Christ’s 
teachings in regard to the first and second commandments.” 
Matt. xxii, 36-40. In this view then jus is the embodiment in 
language of the ideas of equity which underlie and bind together 
the frame-work of society in its relations to itself, its inferiors, 
and to deity. When men obey the behests of justice, (justitia,) 
the incarnation of the conceptions of jus, they help to bind 
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men together as equal sharers in the gifts and muniments of 
the social compact. When they disregard her commands, 
they break asunder the bonds of union, and make war 
on human society itself, the offspring of the divine benefi- 
cence, and promoter of the happiness of man. Lex also de- 
notes, but in a more restricted sense, a binding together. 
Its proper sphere and object is not mankind, but the State, by 
whose authority it is established. It is the concrete, legal 
formulation of some one or more of the elements of jus, as 
applicable to the conditions and wants of a particular nation or 
time. Weare led by these thoughts to consider for a moment 
the import of the word religio, etymologically related to lex. 
Harpers gives the two etymologies of this word, viz., that of 
Cicero and that of Servius, Lactantius, and Augustine, with the 
statement that the latter is generally preferred. A high author- 
ity, Max Miiller, has recently expressed a preference for Cicero’s 
view, (Or. of Rel., pp. 10, 11, N. Y. 1879,) and refers, in sup- 
port thereof, to the oft-cited passage from an earlier poet 
found in Gellius, 4, 9, viz., “religentem esse oportet, religiosum 
nefas.” But the participial form, religens, here found, was not 
a word used in speech, but coined by the poet to favor this 
etymology, (see G. F. Schoemann’s note’to Cic., De Nat. Deor., 
II. 28, 72.) Nor does the example quoted by him from Cic., 
Font., 9, 20, negative the view that religio, used subjectively, 
was originally restricted to reverence for the gods. Why should 
not man’s respect for an oath spring from his reverence for 
the gods? This would but add to the power of an oath by 
appealing to the higher sentiment, reverence for, as well as to 
the lower feeling, fear of, the gods. And, further, the sense of 
holding back or restraining is not the primary one in religio, 
but naturally follows as a secondary one. It seems to us that 
Cicero’s etymology leads to a very inadequate conception of 
the force and import of the word religio, as understood by the 
Romans, as well as by us. It suggests mental processes too meta- 
physical for the ordinary man, seeking to know his relations to 
the higher powers. The etymology which connects religio with 
religare, compounded of ligare, to tie or fasten, and re or red, 
meaning, anew or again, gives the sense of refastening or tieing 
together again, and leads to the conception of the root idea of 
it as something reuniting man to the gods. This conception 
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further implies a belief, taught not only in the creeds of 
Christendom, but found set forth with more or less prominence 
in all systems of religion, in a fall of man from an original 
condition of harmony with the divine ruling power of the 
world. The Romans were an Aryan race, and we might 
reasonably expect to find in their religious ideas, as well as in 
their language, links of thought connecting with those of the 
Hindu people; and we meet in the late Dean Hardwick’s 
“ Christ and other Masters,” (Lond., 1875,) with a remarkable 
statement touching this very point. In the section (pp. 229- 
232) headed “The Hindu hope of Restoration,” he says: “ This 
dim and elementary idea,” [viz., that a Saviour would come from 
heaven to deliver man from his deadliest foes, and reinstate 
him in his lost inheritance,] “pointing to a future religatio of 
the human and divine, and so pervading all systems of religions, , 
was especially manifest in the traditions of Hindus respecting 
the descent of God to earth in various forms of creaturely ex- 
istence.” We take it, then, that religio primarily means the 
act of reuniting, of refastening, so to speak, the human to the 
divine, of man to God. Whether in subjective adoration or 
prostration of spirit, in the silent language of the heart, man 
offered praise or prayer, or, objectively, in ceremonial forms, 
worshiped his god, he did so in the hope that these acts would 
help to restore him to the divine favor, and renew the bonds of 
confidence and love. 

Without entering upon any discussion of the proper aim, 
extent, and functions of a general dictionary of a language, we 
may adopt the sentiment of Grimm, that such a dictionary 
ought to be a sanctuary of its language, wherein all its treasures 
are gathered and held open to the use of all—a memorial of the 
people whose past and present meet therein. The composition 
of an ideally complete dictionary of any language is an achieve- 
ment hardly within the compass of human ability. But the 
preparation of dictionaries for special authors and special ob- 
jects and branches of knowledge is an easier task, because of 
their more limited scope ; and as such multiply and are brought 
nearer to standards of completeness, the work of the general 
lexicographer will be facilitated. The useful work of An- 
thony Rich, “ Zhe Llustrated Companion to the Latin Dic- 
tionary and Greek Lewicon,” suggests a future improvement 
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in general dictionaries of the ancient languages by the incor- 
poration therein of like illustrations. Harpers’ Vew Latin 
Dictionary furnishes for English and American students the 
fullest, and, taken in all respects, the completest exhibit of the 
words of the Latin tongue in their origin, forms, grammatical 
and historical development, and uses, as expressions of the 
thoughts and feelings of the Roman people throughout the 
ebb and flow of historical and social movements in their natural 
life. It is a production creditable alike to the scholarship, 
skill, and patient industry of the editors, and to the enterprise 
of the publishers, who have in it given to the public the best 
dictionary of the Latin language for general use among En- 
glish-speaking people which has yet appeared. 
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Art. VII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Reviews. 


Bartist Review, April, May, June, 1880. (Cincinnati.)—1. A Study of Elijah; 
by Rev. G. F. Genung. 2. The Fragment of Muratori, and the Origin of a 
Collection of Apostolic Catholic Scriptures; oy Adolf Harnack. 38. Paul’s Doc- 
trine of Sin; by Professor E. P. Gould. 4. Increasing Harmony on Essential 
Doctrines Among Evangelical Christians ; by Rev. J. L. Burrows, D.D. 5. The 
Design of the Ordinances; by Rev. Thomas §. Barbour. 6. The Rock that 
Followed Them ; by Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, D.D. 

Brsuiorneca Sacra, April, 1880. (Andover.)—1. A Study in Biblical Biography ; 
by Rev. George F. Herrick, D.D. 2. The Duration of Future Punishment ; by Rev. 
Ezra P. Gould. 38. Music, A Language; by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. 
4. Pascal, The Thinker; by Prof. Jacob Cooper, LL. D. 5. Do the Scriptures 
Prohibit the Use of Alcoholic Beverages? by Rev. A. B. Rich, D.D. 6. Hart- 
mann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious; by Rev. Charles F. Thwing. 17. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux as a Preacher, from the German of Dr. A. Brémel; by Prof. 
H. E. Jacobs, D.D. 8. The Sabbath: The Change of Observance from the 
Seventh to the Lord’s Day; by Rev. William De Loss Love. 

CuMBERLAND PresByTeRIAN QuarterLy, April, 1880. (Lebanon, Tenn.)—1. The 
Mosaic Jurisprudence ; by Hon. R. C. Ewing. 2. Baptismal Regeneration.— 
Part 2; by 8. G. Burney, D.D. 38. The Ethics of St. Paul; by William Camp- 
bell, D.D. 4. Sanctification; by J. W. Poindexter, D.D. 

New Enaouanper, January, 1880. (New Haven.)—1. The Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; by Prof. George P. Fisher. 2. A Chinese Historical Novel; by Prof, 
S. Wells Williams, M. D. 3. Spelling Reform; by J. G. Pyle. 4. A Scholar 
of the Twelfth Century; by Prof. Thomas R, Lounsbury. 5. Thoughts on Con- 
gregationalism—lIts Past and Its Future; by President Noah Porter. 6. Some 
Contributions which the West may be expected to make to the Congregational- 
ism of the Future; by Rev. Henry A. Stimson. 

New Enevanp Historica aNpD GENEALOGICAL ReatsteER, January, 1880, (Boston.) 
—1. Sketch of the Life of Amos Lawrence ; by Rev. Solon W. Bush. 2. Record 
of the Boston Committee of Correspondence, Inspection, and Safety; printed 
by permission of Samuel F. M’Clery, Esq., City Clerk. 38, Nicholas Upsall; by 
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Augustine Jones, Esq. 4. Longmeadow Families; communicated by Willard 
S. Allen, A.M. 5. Wittingham Genealogy; by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. 6. Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths in Lyme, Conn.; communicated by the late Rev. Frederick 
W. Chapman, A.M. 7. King’s Arms Tavern, Boston; with Suggestions for 
Indexing Public Records; by John T. Hassam, A.M. 8. Tappan Genealogy; by 
Herbert Tappan, Esq. 9. Letter of Rev. Thomas Prince, of Boston, 1738 ; com- 
municated by John J. Loud, A.M. 10. William Johnson and his Descendants ; 
by G. W. Johnson. 11. Genealogical Letter of John Quincy Adams; com- 
municated by Rev. Horace E, Hayden. 12. Genealogy of Thomas Williams, of 
New Hartford, N. Y.; by George H. Williams, Esq. 18, Letters of Charles 
Lidget and Francis Foxcroft, 1692; communicated by John S. H. Fogg, M.D. 
14. Marriages by the Rev. Benjamin Colman, 1715; communicated by Henry 
F. Waters, A.B. 15. Records of the Rev. Samuel Danforth, of Roxbury; 
communicated by William B. Trask, Esq. 16. Mission of Penhallow and Atkin- 
son to the Penobscot Indians ; communicated by the late Capt. William F. Good- 
win, U. S. A. 17. Marriages in Boston by Several Clergymen, 1701-1743. 
18. Account Books of the First Church in Charleston ; communicated by James 
F. Hunnewell, Esq. 

April.—1. Sketch of the Life of Rev. John A. Vinton, A. M.; by Rev. Increase 
N. Tarbox, D.D. 2. Bristol Church Records, 1687-1710 ; communicated by Geo. 
T. Paine. 3. Annual Address before the N. E. Historic Genealogical Society ; 
by the President, Hon. Marshall P, Wilder, Ph.D. 4. Who is a Gentleman ? 
by John D. Champlin, Jun., A. M. 5. How to Write Town Histories ; by Hon 
Charles Hudson, A. M. 6. Records of the Rev. Samuel Danforth, of Roxbury ; 
communicated by William B. Trask, Esq. 7. Record of the Boston Committee 
of Correspondence, Inspection, and Safety. 8. Genealogy of the Family of Mul- 
ford ; communicated by William R. Mulford, Esq. 9. Portraits of New Hamp- 
shire Governors and Others; by Hon. Benjamin F. Prescott. 10. Seals in the 
Collection of Mellen Chamberlin ; by the Committee on Heraldry N. E. H. G. 8S. 
11. Letter from the Earl of Bellomont; communicated by William B. Trask, 
Esq. 12. Early Records of New Hampshire Families; communicated by Rev. 
Alonzo H. Quint, D.D. 13. Longmeadow Families; communicated by Willard 
S. Allen, A. M. 14. Marriages in Boston by Several Clergymen, 1702-1719; 
communicated by William 8. Appleton, A. M. 15. A Sketch of the Howlands; 
by L. M. Howland. 16. Letter of Walter Barnesley, of London, 1667, to Will- 
iam Pitkin, of Hartford; communicated by Edwin Hubbard, Esq. 17. De- 
scendants of Benedict Arnold. 18. Births, Marriages, and Deaths in Dartmouth ; 
communicated by J. B. Congdon, Esq. 

ORIENTAL AND Brericat Journat, Issved Quarterly. Volume I., No. I. (Chicago.) 

Princeton Review, May, 1880. (New York.)—1. The Human and the Brute 
Mind ; by Professor Francis Bowen. 2. Reform of Women’s Education ; by Sir 
Alex. Grant, Bt., D.C.L. 3. The Newest Atheism ; by Noah Porter. 4. Organ- 
ization of Labor; by Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 5. The Resurrection of Christ ; 
by Rev. Phillip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 6. Political Economy a Science—Of What ; by 
Professor Lyman H. Atwater, D.D., LL.D. 7. Haeckel on the “ Evolution of 
Man;” Principal J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Quarterty Review or tHe Meruopist Ertscopat Caurcn, Sours, April, 1880. 
(Nashville, Tenn.)—1. One of the Grand Old Fathers, 2. Development of 
Monotheism Among the Greeks. 38. Lovick Pierce. 4. Beyond the Grave. 
5. The Light of Asia. 6. Conformity to Law in the Divine Economy. 7. Van 
Oosterzee’s Practical Theology. 8. The Three Creeds. 9. Terminism. 


» 
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English Reviews. 


British Quarrerty Review, April, 1880. (London.)—1. Planets, Moons, and 
Meteorites. 2. Winckelmann. 3. The Profession of an “ Architect.” 4. The 
English System of Penal Servitude. 5. The Revolutionary Movement in Russia, 
6. Circumstantial Evidence. 7. The Political Situation. 
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British anp Forrign Evanceticat Review, April, 1880. (London.)—1. Nature of 
the Divine Inspiration of Scripture; by Rev. Professor M’Gregor, D.D, 2. Strict- 
ures on the Article “Bible,” in the Recent Edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ;” by Rev. Professor Watts, D.D. 3. The Latest Phase of the 
Pentateuch Question; by Rev. Alfred Cave, B. A. 4. Methodism in Ireland ; 
Life of Gideon Ouseley; by Rev. W. Irwin. 5. Jabez; by Professor John 
Campbell. 6. The Conservation of Energy; by Borden P. Bowne. 7. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew; by Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., 8. Ration- 
alism in the Church versus Rationalism Without; by Rev. Samuel M. Smith. 


Eprxsureu Review, April, 1880. (New York.)—1. Ritualistic Literature. 2. Bige- 
low’s Life of Benjamin Franklin. 8. Mohammedanism in China. 4. The Schools 
of Charles the Great. 5. Modern Horse-racing. 6. Catholic Rule in Ireland, 
1641-48. 17. The late Professor Clifford’s Essays. 8. Burton’s Reign of Queen 
Anne, 9. The New Parliament. 


Lonpon Quarterty Review, April, 1880. (London.)}—1. The Authorship of 
Nature. 2. The Approaching Perihelia of the Larger Planets. 3. Religious 
Liberty in Europe. 4. Kafirland: The Native Policy of the Cape Colony. 
5. Two Indian Missionaries. 6. Mind and Brain. 7. Is Life Worth Living ? 
8. M. Berger on the Bible in the Sixteenth Century. 

Lonpon QuarTerLy Review, April, 1880. (New York.}—J. David Hume. 2. The 
English Flower Garden. 3. The Marquess Wellesley: 4. The Book of Com- 

, mon Prayer. 5. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. 6. The Chinese in Central 

‘ Asia. 7. The Taxation of India. 8. The Slavonic Menace to Europe. 9. The 
Conservative Defeat. 

Westminster Review, April, 1880. (New York.)—1. The Marquess Wellesley. 
2. Artistic Copyright. 3. Masson’s Life of Milton. 4. Greek Humanists: Nature 
and Law. 5. The Letters of Charles Dickens. 6. Animal Intelligence. 7. The 
Issues of the Election. 





German Reviews. 


ZxrTscHRirT FUR KiRcHENGESCHICHTE. (Journal for Church History.) Edited by 
Dr. Brieger. VolumeIV. Numberl. ssays: 1. Reuter, Augustinian Studies, 
(First Article.) 2. Untnorn, Preparatory Studies for a History of Christian 
Charity in the Middle Ages. 3. Scuuitz, Luther’s View of the Method and the 
Limits of the Doctrinal Statements concerning God. Critical Reviews ; Buppxn- 
sig, English Works on the History of the Reformation, published from 1876 to 
1878. Analecta: 1. Scnutrze, The Christian Inscription in Pompeii. 2. Mut- 
Ler, Fragments of Homilies of Photius. 3. Lenz, The Correspondence of Land- 
grave Philipp with Luther and Melanchthon. 

The history of Christian charity, says Dr. Uhlhorn in this 

second article, has yet been but rarely treated of, and least by 

Protestants and in Germany. A well-known French work by 

Chastel, which has also been translated into German, (Ztudes 

historiques sur Vinfluence de la charité durant les premiers 

siécles chrétiens, Paris, 1853,) embraces only the first centuries. 

From a Catholic point of view Dr. Ratzinger has written a 

work on the history of the Church charities in regard to the 

poor, ( Geschichte der kirchlichen Armenpflege, Freiburg, 1868.) 

He ignores the evangelical Church altogether, is unacquainted 
Fourtn Series, Vor. X XXII.—37 
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with what the Protestant Churches have done for the poor, and 
does not even try to explain the causes which hrought about 
the great changes in the character of the Church charities of 
the Middle Ages as compared with those of the early age of 
the Christian Church. ‘These causes, Dr. Uhlhorn insists, must 
be looked for in the change of ethical views. The practical 
charities of an age will always be conditioned by the ethical 
point of view from which riches and poverty are judged, by the 
value attached to labor and to the earthly vocation of man, and 
by the conception of a Christian’s duty in regard to charity. 
The history of the changes of these ethical views has been hith- 
erto too much ignored. Dr. Uhlhorn’s essay is intended to trace 
the peculiar manifestations of Christian charity in the Church 
of the Middle Ages to the ethical views prevailing in those 
times. He mentions two characteristic points of the Church 
charities of the Middle Ages: first, the absence of any regulated 
care of the poor; the absolute control of all acts of charity by 
the Church authorities. There was no lack of acts of charity ; 
perhaps they were more frequent than at other times; numer- 
ous religious orders and societies devoted themselves to the care 
of the si¢k and the poor, and frequently showed a spirit of self- 
sacrifice which calls forth our admiration, but every thing was 
isolated, disconnected, and without regulation. We meet with 
no provision to adopt preventive measures to ward off threat- 
ening poverty, and with no systematic efforts to remove exist- 
ing poverty. The donors do not give directly to, and do not 
directly exert themselves in behalf of, the poor, but the poor 
receive every thing as a gift from the Church authorities. It 
was not so in the Church preceding that of the Middle Ages. 
Then there was a regulated system of caring for the poor, con- 
ducted by deacons under the supervision of the bishop. When 
the emperors became Christians State and Church co-operated 
in the dispensation of charities. The State government left 
the care of the poor in the hands of the Church, but supported 
the Chureh, and in exchange obtained some kind of control. 
In the legislation of Charlemagne for the poor we still find an 
example of regulations for the support of the poor of a mixed 
ecclesiastical and secular character. After Charlemagne legis- 
lation of this class begins to disappear, and in the eleventh cent- 
ury no trace of it is found. About one century before the 
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Reformation a reaction against the monopolization of the care 
for the poor in the hands of the Church manifests itself in the 
towns. The town authorities begin to have an influence upon 
the badly administered hospitals, and the charities dispensed by 
the guilds emancipate themselves from the guidance of the 
priests. The principles of the Reformation were hardly any- 
where else so successful as in establishing certain principles for 
the regulation of Christian charities, for which the active co- 
operation of the Christian congregation and of the municipal 
authorities was generally secured. The author then enters into 
an elaborate discussion of the views of the medieval Church 
regarding private property, poverty, almsgiving; beggary, and 
shows how injurious an influence these views had to exert, and 
actually did exert, upon the social condition of the medieval 
States. A book which was published at the time of the Ref- 
ormation states that in Germany of every fifteen persons only 
one worked, and the fourteen others were idlers and beggars. 


Zerrscurirt FUR WIssENScHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy. Edited by Hilgenfeld.) Third Number, 1880. 1. E. von Harrmann, The 
Philosophical Presuppositious in the Dogmatic System of Lipsius. 2. Grimm, 
On Koheleth iii, 11. 3. HiGenrep, The Gnostic Valentinus and his Writings. 
4. Sprecet, Dr. Bertheaus’ Essay on Albert Rizifus Hardenberg. 5. Kneucker, 
The Baruch Question, 6. ToLxin, Seryetus’ Anthropology and Soteriology. 
4. Eau, Critical Remarks on Genesis xxiii. 8. Nesttx, Remarks on Ezra 
vi, 51. 

The theological school named after Valentinus is said to have 

been the most influential of all the Gnostic parties, and to have 

contained a large number of talented and eminent teachers. 

(See M’Clintock and Strong, Cyclopedia, art. Gnosticism.) In 

the above article Professor Hilgenfeld collates the scanty 

information on Valentinus which is found in ancient writers, 
publishes the very meager fragments which are extant of his 
writings, and, in conclusion, attempts to construct a brief sum- 
mary of his doctrinal system. In the following lines we give 

a brief abstract of Professor Hilgenfeld’s article. Epiphanius 

found no account of the home of Valentinus in the writers on 

the ancient heresies. He only mentions the report that Val- 

entinus was born on the sea-coast of Egypt, and received a 

Hellenistic education in Alexandria. As we know that the 

Gnostic Basilides taught at Alexandria under the Emperor 

Hadrian, it is well possible that Valentinus may have received 
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impressions from him. 
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Valentinus subsequently taught him- 


self at Alexandria very successfully without falling into the 


reputation of being a_ heretic. 


According to Epiphanius, 


Valentinus found many adherents in different parts of Egypt 


without being regarded as a heretic. 


It is less probable that, 


as the same Epiphanius states, Valentinus tanght even in Rome 
for some time without giving offense, and that he did not 
apostatize from the Orthodox faith until he took up his resi- 


dence in Cyprus. 


Valentinus arrived in Rome, according to 


the testimony of Irenzus, under Bishop Hyginus, (between 
136 and 140.) He taught there acceptably during the epis- 


copate of Pius, (between 140 and 155, 


and remained un- 


til the time of Bishop Anicetus, (about 155 or 156.) It is 
likely that in Rome he soon fell out with the ruling Church, 
for in the writings of Justin, about 147, he is mentioned as a 


heretic. 


Tertullian 


commits an obvious blunder when he 


places the arrival of Valentinus at Rome in the episcopate of 


Eleutherus, (between 


75 and 189,) but he confirms the report 


that Valentinus was not yet a heretic when he arrived at Rome. 
It is even by no means impossible that, as the same Tertullian 
states, Valentinus fell out with the Church because he failed 


in his aspiration to be elected bishop. 


Why should he not 


have aspired, at the death of Hyginus, at the Roman see ? 
Do we not find among the occupants of this see the Patri- 
passian Kallistos, the Arian Felix, and Honorius, the author of 


Monothelism. 


The Chronicles of Eusebius, which twice men- 


tion Valentinus, also favor the opinion that he was not yet an 
outspoken heretic when he arrived at Rome during this epis- 
copate of Hyginus. 


twenty vears, as the active head of a heretical sect. 
J ol ’ 


Valentinus resided in Rome for about 


It appears 


probable that the sojourn of Valentinus on Cyprus, to which 
island he came by shipwreck, took place before his arrival in 
Rome, that he fell out with the ruling Church neither in 
Egypt nor on Cyprus, but in Rome, where he arrived about 


140 and died about 160. 


Thus Valentinus belongs to the in- 


ventors of heresies who, according to Clement of Alexandria, 
began to make their appearance in Rome during the reign of 
E 


Church during the reign of Antoninus Pius, (138 to 161.) 


mperor Hadrian, (117 to 138,) and continued to agitate the 


The same Church writer states that Valentinus boasted of be- 
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ing a disciple of Theodas, an acquaintance of Paul. All the 
ancient Church writers represent him as a man of great genius. 
Valentinus founded a school which spread not only in Egypt 
and Rome, but also in Syria and Gaul, and maintained itself 
especially in the East for more than a century. The doctrinal 
system of the master was partly developed, partly transformed 
by some of his scholars. Irenzus, who treats very fully of 
Valentinianism, refers chiefly to the schools of Ptolemy and of 
Marcus, between which he found considerable disagreement. 
Irenzeus, however, is himself more an opponent of, than a 
reporter on, the Gnostics, who in general appear different in 
their own writings from what the writers of the early Church 
represent them to be. The works of Valentinus are lost, but 
many fragments are preserved in other writings. They were 
collected by Grabe in the first volume of his Spiectlegium SS. 
Patrum ut et haereticorum seculi post Christum natum, I, 
HU, UI. (Oxford, 1700.) One of these fragments which is 
taken from Adamantii Dial de secta in deum fide, see. iv, 
(Origenis Opp. i, 840, sq.,) does not seem to be a fragment, of 
Valentinus at all, but rather part of a dialogue in which a 
Valentinian is introduced. On the other hand, Grabe did not 
yet know the celebrated work, entitled PAdlosophumena sive 
omnium haeresium refutatio, which has been handed down to 
us under the name of Origen, but was probably compiled by 
Hippolytus, and which was for the first time published from 
a Parisian manuscript by Miller, (Oxford, 1851,) and again 
with a Latin translation by Duncker, (Goettingen, 1859.) In 
this work Hilgenfeld finds two fragments of works of Valen- 
tinus, one of which he believes to have been part of a work 
called Zopia, which is mentioned by Tertullian, while the other 
is a part of the Psalms of Valentinus, which are likewise men- 
tioned by Tertullian. Neither of the Lopia nor of the Psalms 
of Valentinus had Grabe been able to give any fragment. 
Hilgenfeld publishes the complete text of all the fragments, 
both the old and the new, explains them, and then concludes 
his article by an attempt to construct from these fragments an 
outline of the system of Valentinus. He believes that the frag- 
ments give us a more faithful picture of the remarkable man 
than the writings of his opponents. The chief points in the 
Valentinian system were, according to Hilgenfeld, as follows: 
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Valentinus proceeded from the “living Aeon,” as the true 
source. He still conceived the Aiwy as a unit, like the Gnostics 
of Irenzus. The unity of the Aeon is, however, by no means 
devoid of distinction. The primitive being is the “ only good” 
Father. This Father has a Son, through whose revelation alone 
he can become present. At least very near to the Father and 
the Son stands the Logos, but also the pre-existing Anthropos. 
Thus the fragments point to a plurality of Aeons. The 
material body was regarded by Valentinus neither as an im- 
mediate nor as a perfect creation of the true God, but as a 
defective imitation of the living Aeon, executed, as it were, 
by a painter according to a model furnished by the highest 
Majesty, but stamped with the name of God, and authenticated 
by the invisible One. The painter is the creator of the mate- 
rial world, the first of a plurality of angels of the same kind. 
These angels fashion the created man upon the name of the 
pre-existing Anthropos. The latter (or the Son, or the Logos) 
invisibly fits man out with the seed of the Supreme (divine) 
Being. Adam, therefore, immediately startles his creators by 
lofty words, so that they distigure or even destroy their work. 
The disfiguration of the original creation of men is the earthly 
man, Even the cosmic man is inspired with fear and trem- 
bling by statues and pictures, as well as by every thing that is 
framed by hands in the name of God. Into the hearts of man 
many unclean spirits or demons walk in and out, as in a hostel- 
ry, and work things improper. Nevertheless, the seed of the 
Supreme Being remains in a part of the human race. The 
“Only Good” becomes present to the race of earthly men 
through the Son in order to purify the hearts even up to the 
intuition of God. The Son, indeed, does not become a real 
man. But he founds a congregation among men, which is kept 
together not only by an external word or law of God, but by 
internal words of the heart, and by an inner law, and which is 
united with the Son in mutual love. Even after the appear- 
ance of the Son upon earth, the divine Logos is incarnated in 
man, who develops in himself the seed of the Divine Essence, 
may have the consciousness to be elevated above what is tran- 
sitory, and to have assumed mortality only to overcome it. All 
difference of the spiritual and the material world may be traced 
back to a transcending and controlling unity. 
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The first article of this number is from the pen of Edward 
von Hartmann, who, as the author of the “ Philosophy of the 
Unconscious,” and as the founder of a new atheistic and pes- 
simistic philosophy, has become widely known. The readers 
of the Journal, of course, may be surprised to see his name 
among the contributors, and Professor Hilgenfeld, therefore, 
deems it necessary to explain, in a prefatory note, that he does 
not share the views of E. von Hartmann on Christianity, and 
that his contribution was not solicited by him. But as peri- 
odicals are regarded by him as a kind of debating halls, he 
thinks the admission of an essay by one of the most eminent 
philosophers to be justifiable, although his views entirely 
differ from his own, and from those of his theological friends. 





French Reviews. 


Revvt Curetienneé, (Christian Review.) March, 1880.—1. Goprt, The Recent 
Hypothesis of M. Renan in Regard to the Origin of the Fourth Gospel. 2. As- 
tic, Correspondence of Doudan, (Second Article.) 38. Bois, An Answer to 
Fouillée’s Article on “ Reparative Justice.” 4. Junpr, The Friends of God in 
the Fourteenth Century: A Reply to M. Bouset-Maury. 5. LicHTEnBERGER, 
German Chronicle. 

April.—1. Scumipt, Primary Instruction in the Rural Districts of Lorraine a Hun- 
dred Years Ago. 2, BorGner, Bishop Patteson of Melanesia, a Martyr of the 
Nineteenth Century. 3. Map. Bonzonne pe Garponneg, A Revolt of Conscience. 
4. E. W., English Chronicle. 

May.—1. E. Scuaipt, Primary Instruction in the Rural Districts of Lorraine a 
Hundred Years Ago, (Second Article.) 2. A. Boraner, A Martyr of the Nine- 
teenth Century: Bishop Patteson of Melanesia, (Second Article.) 3. Map. 
Bonzonne DE Garponne, A Revolt of Conscience, (Second Article.) 4. SaBATIER, 
The Crisis of Faith. 5. Map. Rey, née Bonnet, The Young Girl: A Poem. 


The monthly Historical Record (2evwe de Mois) of the Revue 
Chrétienne, in the May number, refers to the introduction 
of unsectarian schools into France. “The triumph of the 
lay school in France,” it says, “will be undoubtedly a great 
moral revolution. We must not forget that at the present 
time we have only denominational schools. It is not the State 
which gives primary instruction, but the Churches which im- 
part it under the control of the State. The latter wants to 
take back this right, as it has taken back others. By doing so, 
it only obeys the logic of the French Revolution. We under- 
stand why a political conflict breaks out between the State and 
the Catholic Church, because the latter asserts her sovereign right 
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and reclaims a monopoly. But we cannot understand why a 
conflict should break out between the lay State and Protestant- 
ism, which is precisely the radical negation of these theocratie 
pretensions. Between the government and Protestantism there 
‘an be no conflict of principles, but only negotiations for prac- 
tical application. We (the Protestants) do not know this 
fatal distinction between priests and laymen. This word cannot 
have for us the meaning of antireligious, which it has in the 
eyes of the municipal Council of Paris, and in those of the 
ultramontanes. Theoretically, we have nothing against the lay 
school, or against the schools conducted by a teacher who, 
though in the pay of the government, may nevertheless be an 
excellent Christian. From a practical point of view, Protest- 
antism can do nothing but reclaim for the pastor the right of 
going to the school and giving to those children whom their 
parents wish to intrust to him religious instruction. In this way, 
it seems to us, the State would reconcile two things which it 
should regard as equally essential. First, it would acknowledge 
that there can be no real moral education without religious 
instruction ; and, secondly, it would uphold the true liberty, 
which consists in respecting the beliefs and the rights of every 
one. This, in our opinion, is the just and the liberal solution 
of the question.” 





Art. VIIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE PARSEES. 


Amone the religious denominations of the present age the Parsees are, 
numerically, one of the smallest and most insignificant, but in point of 
the interest taken in the history of religious beliefs by the civilized world 
they rank very high. The doctrines of Zoroaster were the State religion 
of the great Persian Empire, which under Cyrus and some of his 
successors appeared to have a prospect of becoming the ruler and mis- 
tress of the world. After being displaced during five hundred years by 
the rude Parthians, it was reinstated in the third century, and remained 
the State religion of the Persians under the dynasties of the Achwmenidae 
and Sassanidae, until it was crushed by the victories of Mohammedanism. 
The majority of the worshipers of Ormuzd were gradually compelled to 
embrace the Islam; most of those who remained faithful to the traditional 
religion emigrated to India, and only a small handful remained in their 
native country. But it is not only their glorious history which secures 
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the remnants of the Parsees an abiding interest; their religion is gener- 
ally regarded by those who have studied the ancient Oriental systems as 
the most remarkable which profane antiquity produced, as the most eth- 
ical form of heathenism. (See ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,” art., The 
Zendavesta, 1879, pp. 115-299.) It is a very remarkable fact that even 
before the Christian era all distinct traces of the age, the character, and 
the doings of Zoroaster had been lost, and the first work which really 
sheds light on the subject was not published until the year 1700. Since 
then the knowledge of Zoroastrianism and its holy book, the Zendavesta, 
has been revived by the learned works of Anquetil du Perron in the 
eighteenth, and of Burnouf, Westergaard, Spiegel, and Haug in the 
nineteenth centuries. While the past history of the Parsees is fully suf- 
ficient to secure them for all time to come the interest of thinking and 
educated men, the present small remnant adds to this interest by its re- 
markable intelligence. The ‘‘Gazette of Augsburg” has recently 
(March $1, April 1, 2, 3) published an interesting article on ‘‘ The Rem- 
nants of the Old Parsees in Persia,” from the pen of E. Baron von 
Gédel-Lannoy, a German writer living in Teheran, Persia, from which 
we take a few extracts. The writer states that he has received many 
details on the manner and customs of the Parsees from the chief of the 
Guebers or Parsees in Teheran, Mr. Manuktshee Limdjee. 

Ever since Persia has been conquered by the Mohammedans the Parsees 
have been subjected to a cruel persecution, and these persecutions still 
continue, with a view to forcing them toembrace theIslam. At the close 
of the year 1879 the Parsees took a census of their numbers, when it was 
found that they numbered in Yezd and about twenty surrounding vil- 
lages, 6,488; in Kirman and the neighborhood, 1,498; in Sheeraz, 30; in 
Busheer, 12; in Kashaw, 15; in Teheran, 150; total in Persia, 8,188. The 
Parsees are a beautiful race. They are mostly tall, strong, sinewy men, 
whose mild, sympathetic features remind one of the antique heads on 
the sculptures of Persepolis, as well as on the Sassanide coins. The fine 
oval of the face, the strong, slightly-bent aquiline nose, high eyebrows 
over the beautifully cut dark eyes, the sad clouded looks of which re- 
flect a thousand years’ servitude, the full though not luxurious beard, 
are external ornaments of this people which are expressly mentioned by 
travelers and writers. The Guebers still represent the old Persian people, 
since they absolutely disfavor marriage with people of other religions, 
and have kept themselves pure and unmixed, while the other Persians 
have suffered a very considerable infusion of Arabic, Turkish, Mongolian, 
Afghan, and other elements. 

Intellectually, the present Guebers of Persia are inferior to the Mo- 
hammedan Persians, which may be explained by the fact that for centu- 
ries they have had no opportunity for obtaining aneducation. But they 
exceed the Mohammedans morally. Like their forefathers, they detest 
lying, and are undoubtedly the most honest people of Persia, while the 
modern Persians appear to have no understanding of honor, truth, or 
honesty. They have two classes of priests, Dasturs (priests of a higher 
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rank) and Mobeds, (priests of a lower rank.) There are only two dasturs 
in Persia, one in Yezd and one in Kirman. Their dignity has gradually 
become hereditary, although, according to the description of Zoroaster, 
the man who can exhibit the largest number of good works should be 
elected. A dastur who makes himself unworthy of his position can be 
deposed. The dasturs are regarded as the most prominent of their race, 
and, therefore, act also as judges, being frequently called upon to settle 
as arbiters difficulties among their coreligionists concerning national 
and hereditary laws. This judicial power is conceded to them by the 
Persian Government all the more readily as, according to Mohammedan 
principles, the judicial power emanates from the ecclesiastical. Even‘in 
the theocratic government of old Persia, the Magi, who were regarded 
as mediators between Ormuzd and his people, had a great power in secu- 
lar affairs. The doctrine of Zoroaster was, like the Koran, the funda- 
mental law of the State, which was explained to the king by the Das- 
turan Dastur, (chief of the Magi.) Thus the chief legislative power was 
really vested in the head of the religion. The Koran probably received 
the idea of a fusion of the State and religious principles, like many other 
institutions, from the religion of Zoroaster. Mobeds, or priests of the 
lower rank, are found in every congregation of Guebers, and their func- 
tions are limited to divine worship. Fire-temples are only allowed to exist 
in their chief seats,and even there not publicly, but they are tacitly toler- 
ated in private dwellings. At present there are twenty-six fire-temples 
in Yezd and the surrounding villages, and three in Kerman and its vi- 
cinity. Their structure and arrangement is very plain. The congrega- 
tion assembles for prayer in a room which resembles a hall, and which 
adjoins a circumvallated yard. In a corner of this room stands an altar 
upon which a mobed kindles a small flame six times within twenty-four 
hours. This main room is connected with a smaller, dark room, the 
sanctuary, where the holy fire is preserved under a heap of ashes upon an 
altar. Only the priests have access to this room. The numerous cere- 
monies which attended the divine worship in ancient times have gradu- 
ally been simplified, and the people, who are mostly poor and unedu- 
cated, also dispense with the very incommodious washings, of which there 
were several kinds, according to the degree of the contracted impurity. 
Only the priests continue to observe somewhat more accurately the old 
precepts. Education among the Guebers of Persia is at present in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, because great obstacles are put in their 
way. In Yezd and Kirman the mobeds generally take charge of the 
elementary instruction of the children, and also endeavor to acquaint 
them with the fundamental tenets of their religion. Some years ago 
the chief of the Guebers in Teheran, Mr. Manuktshee Limdjee, a native 
of Bombay, was enabled, by the protection of the English embassy, to 
establish a school, in which about one hundred children of Guebers 
from all parts of Persia were instructed in religion, national history, and 
especially in the Persian language. The school has, however, recently 
been discontinued, and the Guebers of Persia are thus left without any 
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institutions in their own country in which their children can receive a 
higher education. Of ancient books and writings little appears to be 
left in Yezd and Teheran. Special inquiries made by a European trav- 
eler in those regions led to no result, and Mr. Manuktshee, who like- 
wise spent some time in those places, was equally unsuccessful. It ap- 
pears, therefore, probable that the hope which was expressed by W. 
Ouseley that impostant literary treasures might still be found among 
the Parsees will not be realized. The Parsees are not allowed by the 
Mohammedans to ride either on horseback or on asses, but they have 
always to travel on foot. Like other tribes subjected by Mohammedans 
they have to pay a capital tax, which amounts to about nine thousand 
francs annually, and is paid for them to the Persian Government by 
their coreligionists in India. The apostasy of their members to the 
Islam is encouraged by the law, which transfers the whole property of a 
Parsee family to that member which embraces the Islam. 

In British India the descendants of the Parsees are in a much more 
fortunate condition than in their native land. They chiefly live in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where they numbered, according to the last 
census, more than 132,000 souls. Of these 44,000 lived on the island of 
Bombay, where they have three fire-temples, erected in the years 1780, 
1830, and 1844. The English government has protected them from all 
oppression, and regulated by special law their marriage affairs, their 
property, and their hereditary laws. They have gained a very high rep- 
utation for honesty and intelligence, and as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners, builders of railroads, literary men, and, especially, as high-minded 
philanthropists, have taken an active and a very prominent part in the 
development of their second home. One of the noblest and most liberal 
merchants of India, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, received in 1842 the title Sir, 
and was in 1858 raised to the baronetcy. He spent more than £300,000 
sterling for philanthropic purposes. His memory is perpetuated by a 
statue in the town-hall of Bombay. In London the Parsee commercial 
firm of Cama & Co. has been established. Recently a reform movement 
has sprung up among the Parsees of India, which aims at discarding the 
principle of a radical dualism. In reply to an English clergyman, J. 
Wilson, who some forty years ago wrote a work against the principles 
of the Parsee reijigion, two Parsee scholars denied that the sect had a 
doctrine that every thing existing in the world had proceeded from two 
principles. One of them, Doshabhai, maintained that the words found 
in the Vendidad on Ormuzd and Ahriman were only a parable of their 
prophet Zoroaster, describing the good and bad qualities in man. Ac- 
cording to the other Parsee writer, Aspendiardjee, Ahriman is not a real 
being, but only a symbol for vice and evil. The doctrine of Dualism is 
also opposed in the Vadshar-Kart, a book which is ascribed to Mediomah, 
the uncle of Zoroaster, but which probably dates from a very recent time. 
According to this book Ahriman is a powerless creature of Ormuzd, who 
has created all creatures, useful as well as hurtful, each of which, how- 
ever, serves for some purpose in the creation. 
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Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


From the posthumous works of the late Dr. von Hofmann, one of the 
most distinguished theologians of the Lutheran Church, and Professor 
of Theology at the University of Erlangen, a new compendium of theo- 
logical science has been published by Bestmann, (Eneyclopdidie der Theo- 
logie, Nérdlingen, 1879.) The work does not give, as some might suppose 
from the title, a treatment of all important theological subjects in alpha- 
betical order, but it gives the author’s views on the entire system of theo- 
logical science, its divisions and subdivisions, and their mutual relations to 
each other. All German students of theology are bound to hear a course 
of lectures on this subject, and of late quite a number of text-books on 
the subject have been published. The best known German work on the 
subject is that by Hagenbach; some years ago a shorter work was pub- 
lished by J. P. Lange, and recently a posthumous work of Emil Rothe, 
author of the great work on Christian ethics, has been announced. 

Besides the Encyclopdidie, a work on Biblical Hermeneutics has been 
compiled from the manuscripts and lectures of the late Dr. Hofmann, 
(Biblische Hermeneutik, Nordlingen, 1880.) It is edited by M. Volck. 

The work of the late Bishop Haneberg, of Spires, on the Gospel of John, 
has been completed by the appearance of the second volume. (Hvan- 
gelium nach Johannes iibersetzt, etc., Munich, 1880.) The editor of the 
work is Professor Schegg, who is himself the author of several exegetical 
works, and of a life of Jesus. The present volume also constitutes the 
tenth volume of a collective commentary to the Gospels, 

The centenary of the birthday of De Wette (January 12, 1880) has 
called forth a short biography of the celebrated theologian, by Pro- 
fessor Stihelin, of the University of Basle. Most of the works of De 
Wette still have a wide circulation in revised editions and in transla- 
tions, and a brief sketch of their author will therefore be a welcome gift 
to many of his admirers. The author of the sketch, Professor Stihelin, 
is well known in the theological world as a Church historian. 

A special work on the ‘‘ Account of the Temptation of Christ, Exam- 
ined in Regard to its Historical Basis,” has been published by A. Hiine- 
feld, (Versuchungsgeschichte, Berlin, 1880.) The author takes as his 
guide the opinion of the Church historian Neander, according to whom 
the biblical account of the temptation contains not only an ideal, but a 
historical truth, which, however, is reported in a symbolical form. 

The theological literature of Russia is steadily growing in importance, 
and begins to produce works which are favorably noticed by the schol- 
ars of Western Europe. A work by Barsow, on ‘‘ The Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and his Authority over the Russian Church,” (St. Peters- 
burg, 1878,) is pronounced by a reviewer in the Theologische Literatur- 
ecitung of Leipsic to be one of the best works published in Russia on 
Church history. 
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Art. X.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Fragments: Religious and Theological. A Collection of Independent Papers 
Relating to Various Points of Christian Life and Doctrine. By Danret Curry. 
12mo., pp. 875. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den. 1880. Price, $1 50. 


Platform Papers : Addresses, Discussions, and Essays on Social, Moral, and Relig- 
ious Subjects. By Dante. Curry. 12mo., pp. 389. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1880, 

Thousands of our Church who have felt the gratification of 

being readers in past years of Dr. Curry’s productions scattered 

through our periodicals, and in other forms, will be glad to 
receive these two volumes, made up by his own hands, of selec- 
tions from his mass of writings, and reduced to permanent form. 

In style and thought they are an acknowledged part of our 

literature, discussing the living topics of our Church and age in 

a free, bold, thoughtful spirit. Independence, individualism, and 

vigor, characterize all he writes. He has not, we think, much 

studied style and manner as an art; but his style of language 
takes form and character from his style of thought, being its 

natural self-investment. The genial humor that forms so large a 

part of his personal demeanor and conversation among his friends 

never appears in his writings. He abounds not in imagery, 
poetical or rhetorical; and calls to his aid only so much imagina- 
tion as shall give shape to his logical conceptions. He enchants 
you with no fine metaphors, brilliant antitheses, or swelling 
climaxes. He is always in earnest, and goes on in his career of 
thought through the regions of pure intelligence. He has thus 
impressed his own personality upon his writings; and, through 
them and his various public activities, upon the mind of the 

Church. 

Our limits do not, of course, allow our reviewing him through 
the varied topics of these two volumes. Nor need we say that 
in the great body of his utterances we accord very much with his 
views. But from the very fact that one of his “Fragments” is a 
trenchant critique upon a production of our own, involving exten- 
sive difference of opinion in regard to our Arminian theology, 
our “notice ” must be, more than we could wish, controversial. 

During a large share of Dr. Curry’s career there are many 
who honestly have held the impression that he was “a Calvinist.” 
This he has repeatedly felt called upon to deny, and has, no 
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doubt, with a profound sincerity, denied. The sincerity of that 
denial is demonstrated by the fact that he here brings together, 
mostly in the first of the above volumes, some of the decisive 
statements on which that impression has been based. His own 
self-exposition of his views, as here given, justifies, we think, the 
impression that in his theory of responsibility he is but dubious- 
ly Arminian, and that he makes concessions which weaken, if 
they do not knock from under, the props upon which his Arminian- 
ism rests. His wavering upon the freedom of the human will gives 
an apparent doubt and doubleness to all his views. 

He affirms that the will is “free;” as all necessitarians do at 
the present day. He grounds this affirmation on our “conscious- 
ness;” and so does Prof. H. B. Smith. He affirms “a self-de- 
termining power;” and so does Dr. Shedd. He holds that the 
rational soul “rises above the passions, and acts by its own 
energy, and independently of all beyond itself; this is original 
volition.” The younger Edwards, a rigid necessitarian, holds all 
that. Nay, every cause, however physical, which is a complete 
and sufficient cause, Edwards holds “acts by its own energy, and 
independently of all beyond itself.” So far, we have not got 
beyond the most rigid necessitarianism. The question remains : 
Is this free causal agent limited to a solely possible result, or 
does he possess power for either one of the two or more alterna- 
tive results? On this question—the vital question of the freedom 
of the will, the dividing question between Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism—Dr. Curry doubts, vibrates, and straddles. He coolly 
tells us (p. 19) that “The assumption of a contrary choice, 
always within possible reach, is only a theory invénted to meet a 
supposed necessity.” He discusses the “theory” more fully, (pp. 
20, 21,) pervaded with a similar dubitation. Again, (pp. 25, 26,) 
it is argued that free-will does not solve the problem of sin 
“unless we assume that the power of free-will is wholly uncon- 
ditioned and anirchical.” Now, we hold that the freedom of the 
will is not “unconditioned,” and we have endeavored in our 
volume on the Will, on pp. 68-75, and elsewhere, to show the 
“eonditions and limitations of the Will’s free action.” And, 
when that analysis is completed, we hold that the solution of the 
problem of sin and responsibility is as complete as the solution 
of any other problem of theology. On many theological topics 
no more clear than this our respected brother is firm and pos- 
itive; this, the decisive point between us and Calvinism, he 
selects for hesitating lips and weak knees. 
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On page 41 we find the following passage : 


Should an automaton be endowed with consciousness and affection, it would 
seem to itself to act with entire freedom and from its own impulses; and yet, 
obviously, all its movements are the result of forces in itself that act independently 
of its own volitions, and by a law above the dictates of its will. The impulse 
determines the choice, and not contrariwise. The human consciousness may 
recognize the free action of the will, but it can know nothing of the impelling 
causes which lie beyond the range of its observations, and which may effectually 
control all the volitions of the will. The freedom of the will, as attested by the 
mind’s cognizance of its own processes, may, therefore, be only formal, and, in fact, 
entirely necessitated. 

Here is an illustration drawn from mechanics producing the 
conclusion that an apparent freedom of will may be only formal, 
and said will may, after all, be “in fact entirely necessitated.” 
How does Dr. C. know that a cénscious automaton would im- 
agine himself to be free? If his consciousness included a Will he 
might wish to act counter to the controlling physical forces; and 
80 a very cruel collision might result between Will and opposing 
force, rendering him terribly conscious of his slavery and misery. 
If Dr. C. means, however, as we suppose he does, psychological 
volitions in addition to the consciousness to be really substi- 
tuted in the stead of the physical forces in his automaton, then 
we reply that we would have no longer a physical “automaton,” 
acting under physical forces, but a volitional agent acting under 
motives, whose external actions are controlled by his will; and 
so it ceases to be an illustration by becoming an identity. For 
what is the use of telling us that a living conscious volitional 
being, controlling his own actions by his own will, would not 
know that he was free?* Equally nugatory is it to tell us that 
we cannot know causes beyond our “ observations; ” which, of 
course, we cannot. But causes we do know; the whole science 
of mechanics or of astronomy is built upon our known knowledge 


* This argument of Dr. Curry’s we have discussed, under the illustration of a 
“conscious watch,” in our volume on “The Will,” p. 365. Dr. Fisk answers 
Leibnitz’ similar illustration drawn from a compass needle (repeatedly used by 
Dr. C.) in his “Calvinistie Controversy, p. 164. 

And how explicitly Dr. Fisk grounds a genuine Arminianism on a genuine al- 
ternative power of the Will may appear from passages like the following :— 
“Both parties agree that man is a free moral agent; both maintain that he is 
responsible; but we maintain that what the Calvinists call free moral agency is 
not such in fact as is commonly understood by the term, nor such as is requisite 
to make man accountable. What is that power, or property, or faculty of the 
mind, which constitutes man a free moral agent? It is the power of choice, con- 
nected with liberty to choose either good or evil. Both the power and liberty to 
choose either good or evil are requisite to constitute the free agency of a proba- 
tioner.”—Page 149. 
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of causes; not, indeed, of “impelling causes” beyond our “ ob- 
servations,” but of a sufficient amount of causes within our 
“range” to form a stupendous pile of sciences. Such sciences, 
based on a known knowledge of causes, are in formation; as 
physiology, meteorology, paleontology; and why not in psychology 
or the doctrine of the mind; or even in what we now, for the 
first time, call THELEMATOLOGY, or the doctrine of the Will? 

Dr. Curry’s whole argument against our known freedom of 
Will assumes that we cannot be conscious of a power for other 
act than the act we perform, That is, we cannot be conscious 
of unexerted power. But is it true that we are not conscious 
of unexerted volitional power? Then no volition could ever 
take place, for the condition to every volition is a consciousness 
of power for the volition, previous to the act of volition. There 
is consciousness, then, previous to every volition of a yet unex- 
erted power. Demonstrably, then, there may be consciousness 
of unexerted power for an unperformed volition. And _ if 
power for one unperformed volition, why not for another, or for 
either of several volitions ? See our “ Will,” pp. 361-369, 

And all these concessions made by him to non-freedom, knock 
out the props from under Dr. Curry’s Arminian platform. For 
if after all we may be responsible and punishable, yet necessitated, 
what matters it by what we are necessitated, whether by inward 
necessitating forces, or by God’s external decree? And thence 
comes a full justification of foreordination, election and reproba- 
tion, of Calvinistic justification and infant damnation. These 
are all nothing more than systems of damnation for necessitated 
action or being. 

There are pages in these volumes in which he is eloquent 
against Calvinism; but upon what basis? A basis undermined 
by the assurance that we cannot know but that we are as truly 
damned for not performing the impossible as the tallest Supra- 
lapsarianism asserts. Wesley and Fletcher used to assume that 
their Arminianism satisfactorily explained the relations between 
the sovereignty of God and the free-agency of man, so as fully “to 
justify the ways of God to man.” But in Dr. Curry’s pages the 
question is still “an insoluble mystery;” neither side duly clears 
it ; and we are then left to ask, If both are equally in the dark, why 
is one side better than the other? The charge of Arminianism 
against Calvinism is that it fails to explain the divine rectitude; 
and yet Dr. C. tells us that both sides are a failure. Now our 
own belief coincides with that of our founders, that we have 
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the true doctrine as Calvinism has not, and that the divine gov- 

ernment is clearly and truly thereby explained, so that a Chris- 

tian theodicy does exist in which the rational mind may find re- 
. « . . . a hl . 

pose. Arminianism claims to be a valid Theodicy. 


Some twenty years ago (according to our fallible memory) we 
published in our Quarterly, by anticipation, a chapter of our then 
forthcoming volume on the “ Will,” pp. 375-389. It was entitled 
* Distinction between Automatic Excellence and Moral Desert.” It 
was intended to enforce upon the mind the old-fashioned Arminian 
maxim that a machine, however excellent, could be approved as 
excellent, but not be morally deserving of reward or punishment. 
And by gradual approaches we passed to making it clear that a 
necessitated agent comes under the same category. That neces- 
sitarians would carp at our argument we expected; but that an 
Arminian doctor should open a fire in the rear was a small sur- 
prise. Yet our venerated Dr. C. did, in the “ Ladies’ Reposito- 
ry,” make fight on that arena; and, what is more surprising still, 
after near twenty years of progress, and after the ptiblication of 
our volume fully expounding our positions, he now republishes 
this disastrous document in the present volume. Upon our 
statement of the old fundamental Arminian position that “free 
self-control” is necessary to responsibility, he pronounces the 
verdict not proven; denies the authority of common sense to de- 
cide such a question, etc. In conversation, at the time, we told 
the writer that we thought his article unequivocally Calvinistic. 
We then thought it too preposterous for an answer, but upon 
this its unwise resurrection we must spend a few paragraphs 
upon it. 

In this article Dr. C. first propounds the dictum, in regard 
to the title of our chapter, that we should not call the neces- 
sitated volitional agent automatic, but autonomous. Strange that 
in twenty years he should not have discovered the disastrous na- 
ture of such a verbal criticism! We have used the word auto- 
matic throughout our volume as an adjective for either a material 
or a psychological necessitated agent, and our author is alone in 
the world in holding such application erroneous. Thus he says, 


as if quoting us: 


An “automaton,” we are correctly informed, ‘is a machine whose movements 
are caused by forces applied;” thatis, from beyond itself. But the most thorough 
necessitariau does not suppose this of the human will, but only that when excited 
to action its acts are certainly determined by its own inherent instincts and 
proclivities. 


Fourtu Serizs, Vor. XX XII.—38 
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Now the first of these two sentences misquotes our defini- 
tion of an automaton so as to give a false appearance of truth 
to the implication of the second sentence. Our real defini- 
tion is as follows: “An automaton is a machine, constructed, 
sometimes in the human form, whose parts, by force of interior 
springs, are made to operate apparently like a human system, 
with self-motion;” and in our next sentence we specify that it is 
moved by “forces applied.” ere the “inherent instincts and 
proclivities ” assumed by our critic to be omitted, are fully and 
prominently expressed by the phrase “ interior springs.” He then 
adds: “ Autonomous or spontaneous would then seem to be the 
proper term by which to designate the moral character in man 
which lies back of its volitions, and is historically antecedent to 
them, and, as some believe, their determining cause.” 

Now to mean any thing to the purpose, this must signify that 
autonomous, and not automatic, is the term to apply to the 
quality or action of an automaton, physical or psychological! 
But automatic is the very adjective form of the word automaton. 
Webster says, “The term auwtomutic is now applied to self-acting 
machinery, or such as has within itself the power of regulating 
its own movements, although the moving force is derived from 
without.” In this statement all will admit that “the power of 
regulating its own movements ” is mechanical and fixed, not free 
and alternative, and hence the automatic material agent and 
action. But the word autonomous is never applied to a material 
mechanism, whether an automaton or any other structure, but is 
always applied to a free living agent, or body of living agents, 
for the very purpose of specializing the freedom from all external 
force. It is a Greek word compounded of avtoc, self, and vouoc, 
law; and was first used to designate the cities of Greece as free 
and independent of any foreign force. Webster defines it, “ In- 
dependent in government; having the right of self-government.” 
When, therefore, our critic tells us that autonomous and not 
automatic is the word to designate the quality of an automaton, 
or an agent as necessitated as an automaton, he precisely reverses 
the truth. 

Our critie next applies his dissecting knife to our proposition 
that in order to responsibility “common sense demands . . . free 
self-control.” On this he commits a whole series of very flagrant 
mistakes. 1. He assumes that we propound this as nearly an 
axiomatic postulate, needing no proof; whereas it is a proposition 
proposed to be proved; and the whole chapter is an attempt to 
prove it by presenting its various phases before the tribunal of 
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the common sense. Our critic pronounces it “not proven ;” and if 
so the chapter is a failure. 2. He faults our using the term “ com- 
mon sense,” treating the phrase, through an unwise page or two, 
as unmetaphysical, as “used to cover up vacuity of thought,” 
etc. We are, ‘doubtless, much rebuked by all this for our in- 
competence in the use of due metaphysical language. And yet 
the phrase is the regular technic used by Reid as against Hume; 
and as a translation of the old communis sensus of the Latin it is 
legitimated by Sir William Hamilton as a valid metaphysical tech- 
nic. It is used by Edwards, the great standard whom we were an- 
tagonizing, and the phrase in our same chapter, “universal common 
sense of mankind,” (p. 381,) is Edwards’ own phrase, intended by 
us as a quotation from him, and a few lines lower is marked with 
quotation points. At any rate, these last phrases ought to have 
shown our critic that we used the term as a proper authorized 
technic, not at all affected by its popular use, which is really 
based upon the original metaphysical term. The sensus com- 
munis is that universal sensus, common to all mankind, by which 
self-evidence is universally recognized. Our use of the word is 
further verified by the fact that in our volume (pp. 398-400) we 
bring the same proposition before the “intuitions,” and endeavor 
to show both that the intuitions do aflfirm it, and that their 
affirmation is conclusive. And, finally and conclusively, the 
phrase is used by the very highest authority in the present 
debate, namely, by Dr. Curry himself, in the very first line of 
the volume containing this criticism, as a designation of the final 
court of appeal in metaphysical discussion. The very first line 
in his book is this: “The common sense of mankind has always 
and every-where recognized,” etc. 3. Our author rejects the 
maxim that in order to moral responsibility ‘“‘common sense de- 
mands free self-control.” Now Calvinism bases its whole moral 
defense on this non-concession of that maxim. Grant that non- 
concession and an act or state may be necessitated, eternally 
pre-decreed, and yet be responsible. God may decree the sin and 
damn the sinner. Now can our respected brother wonder or 
complain if thousands of us are compelled to feel that he writes, 
speaks, and thinks Calvinism? Yet on page 201 he tells us that 
since “the interior will is alone capable of acting in view of 
moral obligation, sin can be predicated of only the reason in its 
volitionary action—that is of the will.” And (p. 195) of this 
“ volitionary ” reason he tells us that it “rises above the passions 
and acts by its own energy, and independently of all beyond 
itself; this is original volition.” Now, putting these two state- 
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ments together, the predicability of sin requires the volitionary 
action of the will; and that volitionary action, or original voli- 
tion, “acts independently of all beyond itself.” In other words, 
sin can be imputed to nothing but a volition independent of 
every thing but itself. And yet he denies that “in order to moral 
responsibility there must be free self-control.” If his phrase 
“independently of all beyond itself” is equivalent to “ free self- 
control,” then here is the most categorical contradiction. If not, 
then, clearly, the agent is at once independent of all control 
both outside and inside of itself! It is independent of every 
thing else, and yet has no “free self-control.” And here is that 
quavering between Arminianism and its opposite, with which 
Dr. C. has for years confounded his friends. 

He next imputes to us “a damaging want of distinction” be- 
cause in our chapter we did not adopt his “ two things ” which he 
calls TWO WILLS; namely, “an external will” or “a surface will,” 
and also “an internal will.” This theory of two ¢il/s inthe human 
soul he professedly adopts from Coleridge, and we venture to be- 
lieve that nobody but the great opium-eater and Dr. C. ever held it. 
Of these two wills, the former or external will “ consists in an ac- 
tion of the mind,” “is commonly called choosing,” and is “ only 
choice-making;” while the latter is the will-power. On this we 
have to remark that this junction of said tio wills is a false co- 
ordination. It is like saying that as we have the power of sight 
and the action of sight we have tivo sights, an external or surface 
sight and an internal or potential sight. This co-ordination of 
sight is purely verbal, arising from the fact that our language 
has unfortunately designated the faculty and the act of the 
faculty by the same vocable. So we might extend the term 
head to include the stomach, and thereby be enabled to say that 
we had two heads, a cephalic head and a gastric head. We 
have in our legs the power to “ walk,” and we perform a “ walk,” 
and so we have two walks. But the most extraordinary part of 
this criticism is that the writer really imagines that by our own 
word Will we really mean not the will-power, but the will-ing 
act. Most assuredly in so misconstruing our language he must 
of all our readers stand alone—*“ wrapt in the solitude of his own 
originality.” On the very first page of our volume we declare, 
“The Will is the volitional power.” We divide the trinality of 
the soul into intellect, sentiency, and will; one will and not 
two; three generic powers and not four. On page 26 we specially 
note the clumsy ambiguity of the application of the term Will 
to the action of the Will. To expose this ambiguity we frame 
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this sentence: “The will will will a will ;” and in this sentence 
the first will and the last will are our critic’s two wills. We 
framed the sentence in order to banish the latter use of the word 
from the language, and to secure our unequivocality we spell the 
noun Will throughout our volume with an initial capital. And 
now we confess that we shrink into utter discouragement and 
despair at being at last told by an eminent metaphysician in this 
year, 1880, that by Will we do not mean Will but the “action “4 
of the Will.* 

Our learned critic next takes issue with a statement imputed by 
him to us, and thus printed by him, as ours, in quotation marks: 
“The common sense of mankind recognizes morality in VOLITION 
alone.” And on this he comments thus: “ Volition is not the 
will itself, but an act of the will; and ‘ morality ’—that is, moral 
properties—can properly be predicated, according to this theory, 
not of persons, nor of their characters, but only of their voli- 
tions. In himself Judas was no worse than his Master, only his 
volitions were worse; and when both were asleep, because their 
volitions had ceased, there was no more ‘morality’ about the 
one than the other.” 

Now it is with deep regret we say that the words above ad- 
duced by Dr. Curry, and marked as ours, are a false quotation; 
being falsified by omission of words essential to the real mean- 
ing. And, what is worse, the validity of his criticism is attained 
by the cutting out of words which, if retained, would have neutral- 
ized it. His criticism is valid only by scissors. Our words were, 
(the omitted words being italicized:) “The common sense of man- 
kind recognizes morality primarily in volition [not capitalized in 
the original] alone, and not in mere perception, because it recog- 
nizes in volition alone non-necessitation.” By his striking out 
primarily we are made to say what we neither say nor believe, 
namely: that morality is recognized in volition alone, unqualifiedly ; 
whereas we imply a qualification by the primarily which we soon 
expand and explain secondarily on a following page, which we 
shall soon quote. The words and not in perception alone are carved 
out, so as to shut off the fact that morality is by us ascribed to 


* We are not sure that we rightly understand Dr. C. in attributing to him be- 
lief in a will-faculty. His fullest exposition of Will that we find is on pp. 193, 194, 
arriving at this conclusion: “To the soul thus revealed by its own exercises, 
in the dialect of philosophy, is given the name of WiLL.” But we suppose that 
this means “the soul,” as endowed with the power of volition, the will-faculty. 
So that the will is the ego in volitionating. This is the only sense in which we use 
the word Will. See our “ Will,” p. 22. 
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the volitions alone, not in distinction from the “ person” or “ char- 
acter,” but in distinction from the other faculties. And the de- 
truncation of the last member of the sentence shuts off the fact 
that the direct object of the sentence is not to show where the 
morality lies, but to show that it is the non-necessitation of the 
volition which renders it the subject of morality rather than the 
other faculties. And so, by use of scissors, we are monstrously 
made to teach that a man’s bad volitions do not demoralize or 
inculpate his character! The inferences next drawn in his com- 
ment which follows from such an assumption are carefully mod- 
erate. Such an assumption would teach that Judas was as good as 
Jesus not only “when asleep,” but when awake. The crucifiers 
on Calvary, in the very act, would be as good as He the Cruci- 
fied; for neither their bad volitions nor his good ones would ren- 
der them any worse or him any better. Is it possible for any man 
to believe that we teach such a monstrosity? Universally when 
men speak of a guilty act, an immoral volition, they mean that the 
free-agent himself is guilty and his character immoral. 

But after this primarily in our chapter there follows (p. 387) a 
secondarily, in which it is subsidiarily shown that morality in- 
heres not in “volitions alone,” but to other psychological parts. 
The volitions may so modify “the intellections, emotions, and 
desires,” as that they become responsible, for good or evil, and so 
the man “ would be volitionally and morally responsible.” The 
responsibility is expressly predicated of the man, since the voli- 
tions are truly the man himself in action. We add: “ Even his 
automatic faculties would thence derive a sort of secondary re- 
sponsible character.” And we further add (as if to preclude all 
excuse for overlooking our words) iv italics: “It is thus that a 
man’s sensibilities, intellections, emotions, and beliefs become sec- 
ondarily and consequentially responsible.” When thus we see how 
it is, by cutting out and cutting off our words and sentences in 
this short chapter, that our critic makes a case against us, our 
readers may conclude that he handles a very dexterous, if not 
very scrupulous, pair of scissors. 

But Dr. Curry’s maintenance of the most explicit basal justifi- 
cation of necessitarian fatalism occurs on p. 223: “ Moral worth 
is itself the ground of merit, regardless of the genesis of that 
characteristic of the soul.” This maxim is, indeed, attributed by 
him to “many persons generally supposed to possess that charac- 
teristic of rationality,” 
counter-position to ours, and as agreeable to what he calls Ais 
“very dull sense.” The maxim means, if it means any thing to 


common sense. But he states it as a 
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the purpose, that “merit,” desert, responsibility, punishability, 
may justly exist in or upon any agent who is bad, regardless of 
the genesis of that badness, whether he became freely so by his 
own will, or by creation, birth, forced infusion, necessitated na- 
ture, or divine decree. 

It means that God may make a man bad, and then damn him 
for being the bad he has made him. It means that an infant 

5S 

may be born bad, and damned for the badness in which he is 
born. And Dr. Curry’s maxim is the very fundamental maxim 
on which Edwards bases his entire defense of the rightfulness of 
necessitated responsibility and punishability. To this maxim as 
stated by Edwards, pages 402-408 of our “ Will” are a reply. 
We there quote the maxim as stated by Chalmers: “ How the 
disposition got there is not the question, ete. It is enough... 
that the disposition is there.” Edwards’ form is: “ The vicious- 
ness of an act of Will lies not in its cause, but in its own intrin- 
sic nature.” Hence it makes no difference as to responsibility 
whether it was necessitated or not. Our counter maxim is, 
that power to avoid the act is necessary to the merit or 
demerit of the act. Responsibility cannot be “regardless of 
genesis.” 

Again, Dr. Curry denies that there may be irresponsible wrong 
character or badness. Thus 

If man is born with a moral character, of which one may correctly predicate 
such epithets as “ wrong, sinful, depraved; and if, as the result of this bad in- 
heritance, he suffers many disadvantages, both temporal and spiritual, as con- 
fessedly he does, there does surely seem to be a kind of responsibility for that 
which we are told “is no fault of his own till fully appropriated by the act of his 
own free will.” Could I trust my own apprehensions in these deep things I 
should suspect that the learned essayist is not entirely self-consistent. How 
there can be all forms and relations of sin without “ just moral condemnality,” 
is indeed beyond my powers of conception. If there are moral qualities and 
relations they must be judged by the divine law, and if there is found in them 
no cause of condemnation they must be approved; and so the law must approve 
of ‘‘disconformity to the law.” 


That is, however, caused, created, born, shaped, or necessitated, 
the evil quality is responsible and punishable. No power other- 
no alternative will, is necessary. We will 
here only say that as Dr. C. has publicly, and no doubt sincerely, 
rejoiced in and boasted of being the pupil of Dr. Wilbur Fisk, 
we quote Dr. Fisk’s own language on that point : 


wise in the being. 


S) 


We believe that the merits of the atonement are so available for and in behalf 
of the whole human family, that the guilt of depravity ts not imputed to the subject 
of it until, by intelligent volition, he makes the guilt his own by resisting and re- 
jecting the grace of the Gospel, 
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And again : 


If the Creator should give existence to an intelligent being, and infuse into 
his created nature the elements of unrighteousness, and give to his faculties an 
irresistible bias to sin, and all this without providing a remedy, or a way for es- 
cape, then, indeed, all our notions of justice would decide that such a being ought 
not to be held responsible. But this is not the case with any of the sinful beings 
of God’s moral government. Not of the fallen angels, for they had original power 
to stand, but abused it and fell; not of fallen man, for in the first place his is not 
a created depravity; but, in the case of Adam, it was contracted by voluntary 
transgression when he had power to stand; and in case of his posterity, it is 
derived and propagated in the ordinary course of generation; and in the second 
place, a remedy is provided which meets the exigencies of man’s moral condition, 
at the very commencement of his being. This it does by graciously preventing 
imputation of guilt until man is capable of an intelligent survey of his moral con- 
dition. . . . And when man becomes capable of moral action, this same gracious 
remedy is suited to remove his native depravity, and to justify him from the guilt 
of actual transgression. . . . If the character and conduct of a being are not now 
and never have been avoidable, then, indeed, he ought not to have guilt imputed 
to him. 


And this last extract may show our good doctor how persistently 
he misunderstands the doctrine of both Dr. F. and our chapter 
and book. We do not affirm that the badness is “approved ” 
either by God or the law; we say that it is not held RESPONSIBLE. 
Our whole chapter by its very title and argument tries to show 
that the purely “automatic” excludes “ desert,” that is of pen- 
alty or just reward. And this, the very fundamental distinction, 
Dr. Curry ignores, blurs, and blunders over, sometimes assuming 
that we do not admit the automatic to be proper subject, as we 
constantly affirm it is, of love and admiration, and at other times 
himself maintaining that the “automatic ” is justly responsible; 
which is necessitarian Calvinism. A watch or a living agent, 
we maintain, may be even ethically admired, (for a true watch 
tells the truth,) approved and petted; but has no moral “ desert,” 
is not responsible, cannot be rewarded or punished; and that 
simple truth, the very A B C of Arminian theology, Dr. Curry 
professes that he cannot understand. 

And now, in conclusion, we cannot but most earnestly counsel 
the author in future editions to strike this chapter from this 
book ; a chapter which increases nei¢her the value of the volume 
nor the reputation of its author. 

And this, our notice, is written in kindly personal feeling toward 
our friend of long years, for the purposes, first, of making clear to 
him why many of his best friends have entertained those impres- 
sions of which he publicly complains, that he “leaned too much 
to Calvinism;” and, second, to guard our Wesleyan-Arminianism 
from being held to be truly represented in Dr. Curry’s two vol- 
umes, in consequence of their being published at our two houses, 
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The Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
By P. Le Pace Renovr. [The Hibbert Lectures for 1879.] Small 12mo., pp. 
270. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. $1 50. 

The Hibbert Lectures were established for the purpose of en- 
abling the “ Broad Church,” of the School of Max Miller, Dean 
Stanley, and Renouf, to give their expositions to the public. The 
central principle of this school is implied in the above title of the 
book, which assumes that religion is a natural “ growth ” of the 
human mind, rather springing up from the depths of our nature 
than coming down from God to our receptive will. With these 
thinkers all religion is natural religion; yet for that reason in its 
vital elements truly authentic; and, in fact, as implanted by the 
divinity in our nature, indirectly divinely derived. This is the 
religion of Intuitionalism, deriving its principles from the in- 
tuitions of our race as studied in the intellective and moral 
phases of human history and in the depths of our individual con- 
sciousness. The leaders of this school are men of genius, re- 
search, and earnest aspiration after truth. For the Christian 
student their works are worthy of discriminating study. They 
adopt Christianity, indeed, only as far forth as that religion comes 
within the range of their intuitionality. And we so far accord 
with them as to affirm that whatever dogma can be brought 
into absolute contradiction with the intuitive and axiomatic 
truth must be false. Revelation may disclose truths which our 
intuitive faculties could never discover, but can never authenti- 
cate doctrines which our intuitions positively contradict. 

The present volume consists of six chapters. The first chapter 
gives a very interesting popular history of the discovery of the 
true nature of the Egyptian inscriptions by the genius of Cham- 
pollion, and the investigations and disclosures made by a faith- 
ful school of followers. The second chapter essays to verify the 
correctness and general reliability of the antiquity of Egyptian 
civilization as recorded on the monuments and papyri. The 
third pictures to us the gods of Egypt as many, yet One. The 
fourth gives the Egyptians’ various views of their relations and in- 
tercourses with the unseen world, by apparitions, dreams, posses- 
sion, etc. The last two discuss the great Egyptian DBible, “The 
Book of the Dead,” and other sacred records, with the doctrines 
they reveal. The whole work is written in a lucid and popular 
style, and, whatever we may think of some of its dicta given as 
conclusions, its facts and premises are full of interest to the 
Christian biblicist and theologian. 

If human religions are a “ growth,” the example of Egypt sug- 
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gests that it is a growth downward. It passes through the 
three stages described by Hardwick in his “Christ and other 
Masters;” beginning with a clear personal monotheism, it dims 
away into pantheism, and then breaks up into polytheism. This 
agrees with Paul’s view in the first chapter of Romans, based on 
the Genesis history. Indeed, the whole history of ancient 
Egyptian civilization is, so far as it goes, a protest against the 
doctrine of ascending evolution. The purest monotheism, the 
most magnificent, pyramid, the richest art, are all at the origin. 
They all start with startling suddenness. We are, indeed, told 
that there must have been ages of development preceding; but 
when we ask our evolutionist how he knows, his only reply is, 
Because evolutionism requires it. So “ride and tie,” the evolution 
proves the fact, and the fact proves the evolution. How is it 
that the art which could build the tallest pyramid could show 
no record of those anterior ages? On the contrary, this Egyptian 
history, so much more veracious than Moses, gives a line of gods 
immediately preceding many thousand years in length, fastening 
on to the rear of Menes, like a long tail. Of course it is very 
unscientific in us to declare that we have just as much faith in 
the said tail as we have in Menes himself. 

A most remarkable document certainly is that Egyptian Bible 
called the Book of the Dead. Renouf fluently teils us that it 
is thousands of years older than the Pentateuch. And it very 
possibly may be some centuries older than some parts of the 
Pentateuch. But, as our readers may remember, we have ever 
favored the hypothesis that the earliest chapters of Genesis were 
ancient documents brought from Chaldea by Abraham. And 
this hypothesis has been wonderfully confirmed by George 
Smith’s revelations from the Assyrian tablets. The cosmogony 
of Genesis in rude outline there found, together with its total 
absence from all Egyptian records, indicates that it is an Abra- 
hamic, Shemitic, Noahic, Adamic document. We reject, there- 
fore, as proofless and truthless, Renouf’s story that the Book of 
the Dead is the oldest of Bibles,<and we hold it younger than 
the first ten chapters of Genesis. 

The theology and mythology of Egypt,.as revealed by the 
record, were wonderful for their ingenuity, vastness, and variety. 
Their monotheism, though richly and powerfully expressed, has 
a pantheistic phase, even though holding the divine Personality. 
And there is also what Max Miiller endows with the awkward 
name of “Henotheism;” namely, either one of several gods 
is addressed or celebrated as if he were the Supreme, yet no way 
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contradicting the supremacy of the others. One God is selected 
by name as sole God, yet really taking in all the other gods by in- 
clusion, The other gods may be merely common names for the 
One, or each one may be viewed as a personality projecting from 
the common ocean of divinity. Monotheism thereby easily passes 
into polytheism. And this degeneracy is wonderfully aided by 
pantheism, which views men and animals as mere forms emerging 
from the one living All. By this route transition is easily made 
through animal deification to the lowest fetichism, and that trans- 
ition unhappy Egypt made. Renouf abundantly shows that Egyp- 
tian degeneracy into fetichism was slow, but regular and final. 
Strong proof that fetichism and savageism are not the state of 
primitive man but of primitive man’s far-off degenerate posterity. 

And herein we discover how sweeping and truly puritan a re- 
former was Moses. He knew all the science, history, and my- 
thology of Egypt, yet sternly rejected its luxuriances. With 
his people, who possessed the true Abrahamic-Adamic docu- 
ment and tradition, he preferred primitive truth. He re- 
duced the false Egyptian chronology, with its Menes, and his 
long tail of heroes, demi-gods, and gods, to a modest figure. He 
swept away the whole menagerie of Egyptian mythology clean, 
and fell back upon the true Jehovah. The first two dicta of the 
decalogue consigned the fetiches to everlasting abhorrence. Nay, 
he flung into the background the vision of the future state on 
which “The Book of the Dead” is wildly copious and phantas- 
magoric, and required Israel to trust that in unity with Jehovah 
all would be forever well. He then established a ritual in which 
Egypt’s animal gods were slaughtered as sinful victims, sin itself 
was shadowily expiated, and the Messiah of the future was typi- 
fied. Thus was the tradition of Eden restored, and the future 
dispensation of Christ inaugurated. 


The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 12mo., pp. 781. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 1880. 
Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ has found very large audience in 
America both with scholars and the people. His Paul has, of 
course, a lesser subject and probably a lesser body of readers, but 
to those who feel inspired by his vivid style and rich erudition 
the book will be invaluable. It deals less than Conybeare and 
Howson with geographical picture and external circumstantials, and 
seeks to give a clearer view of the intellectual position and doings 
of St. Paul, and to reproduce the moral battles which the great 
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apostle fought with the errors of his age. To this end, besides a most 
thorough research in Paul’s writings, aided by the rich apparatus 
of modern criticism, he brings to his aid a deep study of Jewish 
literature. He then seeks truly and vividly to present to us the 
true historic, intellectual, and spiritual life of St. Paul. He traces 
the events of his history, and endeavors to analyze and unfold his 
doctrines. The work, thereby, becomes a fresh commentary upon 
a large part of the New Testament. 

Following the biography is an Appendix containing twenty-nine 
dissertations upon topics closely belonging to the subject, yet liable 
to interrupt the narrative if inserted in the body of the work. 
These area rich treasury for the lovers of biblical discussion. On 
most of his topics we can easily agree with his conclusions. But 
we cannot agree that Paul would call weak eyes “a stake in the 
flesh.” We think the Canon’s analysis of Paul’s theology, in the 
ninth of Romans, a failure. The external execution of the work 
is handsome. It is furnished with full index and beautiful maps. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Theory of Thought. A Treatise on Deductive Logic. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. 


This work, by Professor Noah K. Davis, of the University of 
Virginia, is an exhaustive presentation of formal logic. It does 
not claim to add any thing, but only to expound and illustrate. 
The objections to which it is open belong mainly to the stand- 
point rather than to the execution of the work. If the old 
formal logic is to be taught, we know of no better work than this. 
At the same time we regard the bulk of formal logic as made up 
of useless refinements, which are not of the least value to thought. 

In laying down the primary laws of thought, Professor Davis 
falls into the customary looseness of the writers on this subject. 
They are given as the laws of 4€entity, contradiction, and 
excluded middle. Of these the second is an implication of the 
first; and the third is not a distinct law of thought at all. To 
think demands something to think about; hence the first act of 
thought is one of position; and hence the first law of thought is 
A=A, or every thought must have a fixed content. But this 
act of position excludes all that is incompatible with it, and 
hence it excludes Anon A, for this would cancel the act. The 
law of contradiction is but the other side of the law of identity. 
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Both are given in the same act, and are not distinct laws. The 
law of the excluded middle properly applies only to the division 
of a notion, and implies that the members of the disjunction 
shall make up on the whole concept. The formula, All being is 
either A or non A, is something totally unknown except to logi- 
cians. Privative or negative notions are not properly notions at 
all. What is meant by such a formula is better stated thus: Of 
any given subject, any definite predicate either holds or it does 
not. But this is no separate law, but only a consequence of the 
laws of identity and contradiction. The possibility of dividing 
the thinkable into two contradictory notions, A and non A, is 
an unimportant consequence, and not a law. 

In giving the law of identity, Professor Davis formulates it 
thus: A — A, or Aaj +a’+a”.. .-and illustrates it by 
various mathematical equations. The last form implies more 
than the law of identity warrants. That law affirms only the 
equality of an object with itself; that it can be put equal to 
something else does not lie in the law. Even in mathematics 
Kant showed that the law of identity is not the only law; and 
long ago the Megarics showed that the principle of identity 
alone would bring thought to a stand-still. The law of identity 
is only the negative condition of thinking; there must be some 
positive principle if thought is to move at all. This fact is not 
noticed by Professor Davis. Although he treats of the laws of 
thought, there could be no thinking if thought had no other laws 
than those he mentions. 

In treating of the extension and intension of notions, the author 
holds the ordinary doctrine that they vary inversely. But this 
is far enough from being the case. The doctrine assumes that a 
notion is merely the sum of its marks, and that marks can be 
added and subtracted at pleasure. Often, however, a notion is 
such a function of its marks that to remove one would cancel all. 
This is the case with natural species. The intension of any natural 
class is independent entirely of its extension. The marks which 
make up the notion horse, or man, are independent of the number 
of individuals, The asserted inverse relation holds only of artifi- 
cial notions which we make for our convenience. The traditions 
have influenced the author too much at this point. The author’s 
further claim that the singular is richer in content than the uni- 
versal is equally short-sighted. The concept triangle is as rich 
in content as any real triangle. It includes area, three-sidedness, 
and triangularity. The difference is, that in the universal the 
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marks are left general, while, in the particular, definite rules are 
substituted for them. In this respect the universal is like an al- 
gebraic formula. This contains all the quantities; and is applied 
to a particular case not by increasing the quantities, but by giving 
them specific values. 

Of course, the whole mechanism of figure, mood, and reduction 
is given at length. Barbara, celarent, etc., are reproduced, and 
the superiority of the first figure is duly extolled. This implies, 
of course, a rejection of the quantification of the predicate. On 
this point we differ entirely from the author. We view the ma- 
chinery of reduction as being as thoughtless as the words which 
are employed to represent it. We further hold that every logical 
judgment is, when its implications are expressed, an equation of 
subject and predicate. We always say more or less than we 
think; but as logic has only to do with thought, its forms must 
regard the meaning and not the expression. But while we hold 
that all judgments are equations, we do not think it worth while 
to construct an elaborate table of all possible forms. This is only 
a piece of formalism which teaches nothing and leads to nothing. 
The same judgment we extend to the doctrine of figure and re- 
duction. The author adds a criticism of innovations on the old 
logic, and rejects Hamilton’s modifications. This is the only part 
of the work which displays any critical power. For the rest it is 
a reproduction of the traditions. B.- 


The Perception of Space and Matter. By Rev. Jounston Estes Water. Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat. 1879. 
The critical part of Mr. Walter’s work is better than the con- 
structive. The criticism of Reid, Hamilton, Bain, and Spencer 
is good, although here the range is narrow. The Kantian theory 
of space and perception is unnoticed, except in the most casual 
manner; and yet it is one of the chief theories in philosophy. 
Mr. Walter discusses the perception of space by itself, and leaves 
the perception of matter for sepatate treatment. He seems to 
think that an unextended being cannot perceive space, and he 
also seems to think that to admit the extension of the soul would 
remove the difficulties under which other theories labor. Both 
of these views are difficult of acceptance. The first one confounds 
the content of a thought with the thought itself. If the thought 
of extension must itself be extended, then the mind would require 
a certain bulk in which to hold it; but if the thought of the ex- 
tended is no more extended than the thought of the sour is itself 
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sour, it is hard to see what need there is for an extended soul in 
order to cognize extension. Besides, if the extension of the soul 
were allowed, the imagination might be helped, but the problem 
would not be solved. The difficulty is to get a knowledge of ex- 
tension in unextended thought, and this is not removed in the 
least by supposing the soul to have a cubical content. The exist- 
ence of a thing as extended is never a sufficient account of our 
perception of it as extended. Sooner or later the extended thing 
must disappear in unextended thought; and the assumption that 
the soul is extended in no way removes this necessity, unless, in- 
deed, we should descend to the crudity of holding that thoughts 
are spatially related in the mind like blocks in a box. Again, 
Mr. Walter seems to fancy that the only antithesis to an extended 
soul is a punctual soul. But this is to deny space spatially. The 
third possibility remains open, that the soul is non-spatial, just as 
thought is non-spatial. Kant held that space is only a form of 
intuition, and no ontological fact. It is valid, then, only for ap- 
pearances, and has no meaning when applied to the realities be- 
hind them. This possibility was at least worthy of mention. 
Finally, the spatial-soul view would in no way account for our 
perception of space as one. This objection applies to all those 
theories which hold that the original perception of objects as ex- 
tended is sufficient to explain the unity of our space-intuition. 
The perception of things as extended no more implies that they 
are all in a common space, than the perception of extended ob- 
jects in dreams implies that the space of dreams is one. The 
chapter on the True Nature and Process of the Perception of 
Matter is by no means so impregnable to idealism as we could 
wish. The author has taken the common sense view for granted. 
If he had allowed that this might be false, he would have felt the 
insufficiency of his arguments. B. 


Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Arruvr Nicotrs, F. G. 8. 
12mo., pp. 281. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1880. 
As this book is not a symmetrical treatise, but only “chapters,” 
it is not fitted for a class-book. Six of the chapters are devoted 
to Geology and thirteen to Paleontology. The former are 
written for the latter, and the latter are intended to commend 
Darwinism to our belief. This is done in a fluent but superficial 
manner, entirely ignoring the grave difficulties that lie in the 
way of that theory. For instance, he quotes conspicuously Sir 
Charles Lyell’s first statement of his conversion to the geologic 
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man, in apparent ignorance that not only in the opinion of Dr. 
Winchell, but by confession of Professor Huxley, the grounds 
upon which Lyell was converted have been entirely invalidated 
since that day. 

Mr. Nicoles also quotes, as very conclusive proof of man’s de- 
scent from brute, the‘statement of Huxley, that the distance be- 
tween the lowest man and highest ape is only equal to the dis- 
tance between the highest and lowest ape. However true ana- 
tomically, that statement possesses little psychological validity. 
Let us suppose that the Bushman should be educated from in- 
fancy, morally, religiously, intellectually, in the most perfect 
manner, and with ample inducements to proficiency through 
three generations. And suppose also that the highest ape should be 
similarly trained through three generations. There can be little 
rational doubt that the Bushman will have proved himself an 
expansible man, and the ape would still stay an unimprovable ape. 
And that simply because one is an unchangeable man and the 
other an unchangeable monkey. 

So worse than worthless cn the whole is the book, that one 
may query why it was ever published; and still more why it 
has been republished in America, 


The Science of Ingic. By Rev. T. J. Scorr, M.A., D.D. Lucknow. 1880. 

This little work is printed in both English and Hindustani by 
the American Mission Press in Lucknow. It is a short treatise 
on formal logic, very clearly and simply written. The same gen- 
eral objections apply to it which we have elsewkere made to 
Professor Davis’ work. B. 





_ 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 
Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 8vo., pp. 579. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1880. 
Near six hundred pages of large octavo, large print, written over 
in fascinating style by several different hands, are not too much 
for a man like Horace Bushnell. He was born in 1802, and died 
in 1876. The only full conversation we ever had with him was in 
the early manhood of us both, in our college room at Middletown, 
soon after his “settlement ” at Hartford. We were then intently 
studying Edwards, and were delighted as well as surprised to find 
that he, a supposed “ Calvinist,” rejected the necessitarianism of 
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the great fatalist. He had studied Coleridge, and received from 
him an elevation above the low grounds of “the understanding” 
into the upper region of “the reason,” and was thereby enabled 
to say, On the grounds of logical understanding Edwards cannot 
be refuted; but in the light of the pure reason he is invalid; and 
the ground of his mistake is that he tries a transcendent problem 
by a sense logic. All of which seemed satisfactory to him, but 
not, either then or now, to our own mind, 

At this time there was about him an air of personal independ- 
ence, which, blended, nevertheless, with a certain pleasantry, was 
colloquially attractive, but which gave a degree of coldness to his 
manner of publicaddress. The Puritan and the latitudinarian seemed 
blended in him. Both his Coleridgeanism and his personal inde- 
pendency raised him into a region where orthodoxy did not hold 
imperative sway. His publications, written from the inspirations 
of that upper air, produced no little commotion among his Congre- 
gational brethren, who abode in the low flat-lands of “ understand- 
ing” and orthodoxy. In that controversy, which for a while held 
the Congregational ban over his head, we Methodists took no 
stock. We had occupancies enough of our own. We apprecia- 
tively measured the nobleness of Mr. Bushnell’s intellect, but we 
lent no study to his speculations. 

Mr. Bushnell’s cashiering of Calvinism, in spite of his office in 
a Calvinistic Church, was somewhat hereditary. His grandmother, 
as he tells us in a very interesting narrative, was released from 
her Calvinistic bondage by the gospel of early Methodism, and, 
with a truer independence than her noble grandson, became a pro- 
fessed and consistent Methodist. In her rural hamlet she started 
Methodist meetings, having, as a part of the exercises, sermons 
read by a young man of the place. In due time it was given her 
to tell that young man that it was his duty to be a Methodist 
preacher. On his telling her that he had never been converted, 
she told him that then so much the more was to be done; he must 
first become a Christian, and then a preacher. He obeyed both 
calls, “And thus began the public story of the great Bishop 
Hedding, one of the most talented and grandly executive men of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church—led into his work and office, we 
may say, by the counsel and prayers of his woman-bishop guide.” 

It is remarkable that his Jaunch into transcendental semi-heresy 
was preceded by a “crisis” of religious experience. Not, it would 
appear, from any study of Wesleyan authors, but from Upham, 
Madame Guyon, and Fénelon, he was enabled to emerge into 


“a higher, fuller life.” “It came to him, at last, after all his 
Fourtn Series, Vout. XXXII.—39 
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thought and study, not as something reasoned ont, but as an in- 
rpiration—a revelation from the mind of God himself.” This was 
in 1848; and even as late as 1871 he referred to it. ‘I seemed 
to pass a boundary. I had never been very legal in my Christian 
life, but now I passed from those partial seeings, glimpses, and 
doubts, into a clearer knowledge of God, and into his inspirations, 
which I have never wholly lost. The change was into faith—a 
sense of the freeness of God, and the ease of approach to him.” 

“His own statement, made elsewhere, of the nature of faith, 
gives a deeper insight into his meaning. ‘Christian faith,’ as he 
says, ‘is the faith of a transaction.’ ” 

Notwithstanding the Arminian strand in his pedigree, and his 
creed, and his “higher life,” there was no interchange of sym- 
pathies between Bushnell and Methodism. His transcendental 
yearnings were toward the Unitarians, whom he sought to win, by 
what some thought compromise, to a recognition of “God in 
Christ,” and a full experience of God in the soul. He saw them 
standing on the low grounds of naturalism, and he sought to in- 
duce them to feel that an evangelical spiritualism is the deepest 
of all realities. It would seem that this overture he was divinely 
permitted to make to them; but in vain, They are still there. 
Most of them prefer the auroral ice-beams of Emerson and his fel- 
lows, wandering children of the cold twilight, to whose owl-eyed 
vision night is day and day is night. 


The Life and Work of William Augustus Miihlenberg. By ANNE AYRES. 8vo., 

pp. 524. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880, 

A Dutchman by descent, a Quaker by parental origin, a Church- 
man by choice, Mihlenberg, from an early Pennsylvanian, be- 
came a permanent and final New Yorker. In New York his 
monument is the St. Luke’s Hospital; throughout the English- 
singing world he is known as the author of the hymn, “I would 
not live alway.” 

Dr. Mihlenberg was ritualistic&but not high-church. He was 
ritualistic from esthetic preference, loving to be devout under 
antique symbolic forms; low-church because he had no faith in 
a divinely organized successional episcopate. He was in the 
high career of ritualistic advancement when the publication of 
the Oxford Tracts unveiled the real nature of the movement, 
and brought him to a pause and a protest. He took a trip to 
England, held converse with Pusey and Newman, but retired to 
a Wesleyan chapel fer his best spiritual food. The gentle sar- 
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casms with which, while staying in a high-Church, he could sat- 
irize high-churchery, are admirable for their blend of amenity, 
wit, and wisdom. Having himself decreed that no unchurchly 
man should offer prayer in his hospital, when a frightened nurse 
announced to him that an intrusive Methodist preacher was per- 
petrating a prayer, he replied, “Go and stop him immediately, 
before his prayer reaches heaven.” We can hardly approve his 
irritability at finding his magnificent hymn his great title to 
world-wide fame, nor his injudicious attempt at its reconstruc- 
tion. When Dr. Cummins seceded from “the Church,” it was 
hoped by many that Dr. Miihlenberg would join the exodus, but 
he condemned it as “a multiplication of sects.” Yet that seces- 
sion is far more likely to check the spirit of towering Churchman- 
ship, both in England and America, than any protest within its 
fold could have done. 


Te Life of Willian Ellery Channing, D.D. The Centenary Memorial Edition. By 
his nephew, WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 8vo., pp. 719. American Unitarian 
Association, 1880. 


Passing from such characters as Sushnell and Mihlenberg, we 
come to one who is announced as “the morning-star of a better 
day for man.” A centennial celebration proclaims that his birth 
was an epoch. A broader European fame places him in an upper 
atmosphere; and we are called, as it were, to use an astronomic 
apparatus to ascertain, if we can, the elevation and magnituile of 
this bright lyminary. And we can say that whether his altitude 
and magnitude are overestimated or not, he beams with a very 
serene luster, and we have for long vears gazed with a tranquil 
pleasure upon his aspect. 

His biographer has wisely done in making Channing, as far as 
possible, his own biographer. His was emphatically the life of 
a soul, with very little event. Soon after his brilliant graduation 
at Harvard he commenced preaching, and attracted, by his marked 
ability, a call from the Federal-street Church, Boston, of which 
he became life-long pastor. A brief trip to Europe, where affinity 
caused an interview with Wordsworth and with Coleridge, on both 
whom he left a marked impression, was the largest event in his ca- 
reer. Yet his mental development, as shown by the copious forth- 
pourings of his pen in the present volume, is replete with interest. 

Possessed of rare genius, a gentle yet heroic spirit, the two 
strong points about him were bis optimism and his individualism. 
His optimistic spirit rejected all that was stern in the prevalent 
theology, whether in the divine character, in human nature, or in 
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the constitution of things. His writings are a beautiful antidote 
to pessimism. God was to him concrete living goodness; man 
was a being of marvelous nobleness ; and the severity in nature and 
the sin and misery in the world were the necessary conditions of 
a probation whereby the heroic is possible and perfection a future 
result. His individualistic views, if they did not grow out of his 
optimism, were admirably consistent with it. If man is a tran- 
scendently noble being it is a frightful morfstrosity for him to be, 
either mentally or physically, a slave. His noble single nature 
must ever assert itself, emancipating itself from all servility to the 
despotism of others or the enthrallment of ignoble influences, He 
must be free from the influence of tradition, of sect, of party. 
Each single man, aspiring after the highest possibilities of his 
own noble nature, must think and speak in perfect independence, 
furnishing bis own contribution to the reason of the whole race. 
The same individualism rendered him averse to the mysteries of 
acreed. The trinity he rejected, not so much as a mystery as a 
contradiction in terms, the very formula which expressed it being 
a self-contradiction, and therefore a nothing. 

In his theology the three greatest words were Gop, Immorta- 
iry, and Perrection. These were the three great primary as- 
sumptions. Under a divine goodness man is destined to an eternal 
progress, of which a perpetual perfecting is the result. As to 
future retribution the Scriptures, which he fully accepted as a 
revelation, were to him not clear and decisive; but it was a happy 
condition, he thought, for a being to be embraced €n the future 
destinies of the race. In our perfecting progress we are aided by 
the Spirit of God ; and Christ is our transcendent example, teacher, 
and thereby redeemer from sin’and its consequences. Christ’s 
character is the exhibited perfection at which we aim. It is truly 
and historically a miracle; and all his miracles, as narrated by the 
evangelists, are truly consonant with his character, and so not only 
credible, but required. 

From his ultra individualism, Channing was “opposed to 
Methodism.” It was too organic, too despotic. In this respect 
Channing was the contrast of Wesley to his own disparagement. 
Wesley was a great organizer, Channing a’disintegrator. Wes- 
ley would marshal men into a great enginery for bringing about 
stupendous beneficent reforms and advancements. Channing 
would reduce all the race to individual elements, in hope that its 
noble individualities might somehow spontaneously harmonize 
into an ultimate general perfection. His method is not God’s 
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method. God organizes dispensations. He formed an Old Testa- 
ment Church of most organic shape. Christ founded a New 
Testament Church, with institutions and rulers, to be a collective 
agency in the world. Hence Wesley’s name is now a far greater 
power than Channing’s. It is mentioned’a hundred times to 
Channing’s once. Channing has, for instance, an influence like 
that of Byron, as a fascinating spell, but without actuating en- 
ergy. Channing has had one centennial in honor of his birth; 
Wesley has had a dozen centennials commemorative of his work. 
Channing’s influence floats like a beautiful thin vapor in the at- 
mosphere; Wesley’s is like the steam condensed into a force that 
moves an enginery that moves the world. Each is great in his 
own way, but there is little equality in the volume and vastness 
of the power that has gone out from them. 





Liberia: Its Origin, Rise, Progress, and Results. An Address delivered before 
the American Colonization Society, January 20, 1880, by Hon. Joun B. Latrosg, 
12mo., paper cover, pp. 11. Washington City: Colonization Building, 450 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 1880. 

The Exodus: Its Effect upon the People of the South. Colored Labor not Indis- 
pensable. An Address delivered before the Board of Directors of the American 
Colonization Society, January 21, 1880, by Rev. C. K. Marsnat, D.D., of Vicks- 
burgh, Mississippi. Published by Request. Washington City: Colonization 
Building, 450 Pennsylvania Avenue. 1880, 

The resumption of virtual existence and of operations by the Col- 

onization Society from its paralysis under the blows of Garrison 

and his followers, followed by the war, calls for a new exposition 
of its history, purposes, and plans of operations, The history here 
is ably but concisely given by President Latrobe, and its origin, 
character, and achievements are shown to be worthy of all respect 
and approval. The attack by Garrison upon the society was one 
of his fanaticisms, followed by an equal fanaticism on the part of 
the spokesmen for the society in allowing it to become a strong- 
hold of not only anti-Garrisonism, but of something very much 
like pro-slaveryism. It thereby gave Garrison the victory, and 
sunk from public confidence. From the beginning, Garrison’s at- 
tacks were valid, not from the true organic purpose of the society 
itself as a machine for giving the negroes a chance for emigration 
when they desired, but from the unnecessary oppressive language 
of the advocates of the society against the negro. Speeches 
showing the incapacities of the negro, his incapability of rising to 
respect or position, collided against the largest liberality of our 

Christianity and hopes for mankind. They were seen to create 

the very race prejudice on which the argument was built. Even 
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when uttered by philanthropists, in the spirit of commiseration, 
their obvious effect was to intensify the spirit of color-caste, and 
give to the foot that trampled upon an oppressed race the sanction 
of piety and benevolence, Garrison and his co-operators had not 
the mental discriminafion to see that while the sentiments were 
deleterious, the real organic purpose of the society was benign, 
and that while he protested against the former, he should have 
given all aid to the latter. And thenhe might have made the so- 
ciety not his foe, but his auxiliary. And now, near, half a century 
later, Oliver Johnson, in his late history of that day, shows him- 
self not emancipated from the same mental and moral fallacy. He 
repeats the folly as if the fibers of his cerebrum had become fixed- 
ly shaped to the permanent error. 

Nor have the advocates of the society grown more wise. Dr. 
Marshall’s address is vivid with his style of imaginative rhetoric. 
He draws many radiant pictures, and utters many noble senti- 
ments. He descries a regal glory in the far future of Africa, and 
so desires the education of our negroes, especially in industrial 
schools. He would have the society unfold anew its plans to pub- 
lic view, and hopes that in time Congress will give millions to its 
aid. In forty years he believes the negro element will have no 
significant existence in America, 

So far we should nearly agree with him. But there are several 
other utterances for which the society should not make itself re- 
sponsible by the publication of his address. His statement that 
the educated negro had “learned the multiplication table, but 
forgotten his prayers,” is an injustice, not only to the negroes, 
but to the large body of self-sacrificing Christian educators, who, 
in the face of obloquy and sneer from men like Dr. Marshall, have 
been religiously educating the negroes out of the ignorant super- 
stitions in which slavery had bound them, and bringing them to 
an intelligent piety. Dr. Marshall tells us “the ballot has been 
his bane;” but we must tell him it is not the “ ballot ” but the 
bulldoze by Caucasian hands in the form of disfranchising fraud 
and force which has been the “ bane” of both negro and Caucasian. 
Dr. Marshall woald not disfranchise the foreign-born, whiskey- 
drinking Irish papist, but he would disfranchise the home-born 
Protestant American negro. These and other blemishes in Dr. 
Marshall’s address we would not consider as authorized by the 
society; but President Latrobe’s utterances sound more authori- 
tative. He tells us: “Colonizationists, as a rule, have believed 
that two distinct races, that cannot or will not amalgamate by 
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intermarriage, can live in the same land in but one of two rela- 
tions—master and slave, or oppressor and oppressed.” That 
maxim would “rule” out the best part of the American people. 
It coolly avows the policy of oppression ; that is, of serfdom for 
the negroes, after slavery has ceased. If that is essential “ coloni- 
zationism,” we trample upon it. It is purely a gratuitous hypoth- 
esis, adopted not by reason, but by arbitrary will. 

We support the organic operations of this society cn the following 
basis. The negro has the same rights, and the same right to ex- 
ercise his rights, on the American soil, that the Caucasian has. 
He has the right to stay here forever, and any declarations that he 
will be expatriated by 1920 are simply fools’ prophecy. He hasa 
right to such respect, and civil franchises, and position, as belong 
to his personal qualifications, irrespective of color, Any disposi- 
tion or purpose to induce him to emigrate by oppression here is 
unchristian, unmanly, and devilish. But if in his own free-will he 
prefers to go to a land where his color and race are predominant 
by numbers and organic power, let all our philanthropy and wealth 
combine to enable him to emigrate to the land of his choice, with 
our blessing upon him, 


oo oo 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gipson. 
With Notes by Dean Mitman, M. Guizot, and Dr. Wittiam Smita. In six vol- 
umes, 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880, 


We fully indorse the opinion that Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” is 
the greatest work of history ever written. It traces in a style 
both of thought and language worthy of so great a subject the 
slow transit of the world from the ancient to the modern. This 
vast range of centuries presents events, characters and _ insti- 
tutions requiring the hands of a master, and a master Gibbon al- 
ways is. He is equally a master in discussion, narration, or de- 
scription, On the great subject of Christianity it is his spirit 
rather than his facts that is to be impeached. In his own day 
critics impugned his narrations always to their own cost. The 
present edition presents usin the notes of Milman and Guizot, and 
especially in Milman’s elaborate preface, an antidote to Gibbon’s 
colorings of the origin and history of Christianity and the Church. 
But a greater antidote may be found in Milman’s own history of 
the first three centuries. This present edition is one in the train 
of the magnificent series of standard histories, issued from the 
Harper press, a series which nothing but limited pecuniary 
requisites should prevent any scholarly man from having upon a 
conspicuous library shelf. 
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Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By Hetnricn Avucust 
Wituetm Meyer, M.D. From the German, with the sanction of the Author. 
The translation revised and edited by Wiii1am P. Dickson, D.D., and Wittiam 
Srewart, D.D. Part I. Second Edition. The Gospels of Mark and Luke. 
8vo. Vol. L, pp. 348. Vol. II, pp. 371. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1880. 
Price $3 per volume. 

A Model Superintendent. A Sketch of the Life, Character, and Methods of Work 
of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By H. Cray 
TRUMBULL. 12mo., pp. 188. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 


Masterpieces of English Literature. Being Typical Selections of British and Amer- 
ican Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time, Together with Defini- 
tions, Notes, Analyses, and Glossary as an Aid to Systematic Literary Study. 
For use in High and Normal Schools, Academies, Seminaries, ete. By W1itL1am 
Swinton. With Portraits. 8vo., pp. 638. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1880. 

A History of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A. In 
Two Vols. 12mo. Vol. L., The Poets, (with an Appendix on Homer, by Prof. 
Sayce,) pp. 525. Vol. If., The Prose Writers, (with an Index to both volumes,) 
pp. 458. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 


Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe. By Joun Appincron Symonps. In Two 
Vols. 12mo. Vol. L, pp. 394. Vol. IL, pp. 388. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 1880. 
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Our Quarterly is now more than half a century 
old, and intends to hold on in its unfaltering career 
to the next centennial, growing ever younger and 
stronger as it grows older. Free yet loyal, conserv- 
ative yet progressive, it maintains the cause of Chris- 
tian truth amid opposing unbelief; of evangelical 
life in contrast with rationalistic deadness; of our 
own historic Church institutions and doctrines in 
preference to rash innovation. 

The form of our Quarterly suggests its perma- 
nent binding in a volume. For its size, the volume 
will be seen to be singularly cheap in price. There 
are many who have taken it for years who regret not 
having preserved it in permanent shape. 
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